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Plussing Prestige with Progress 


Tue Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company, of Cleve- 
land, dominant in the field of automotive shock contro] for 
eighteen years, has now given the motoring public a new 
sensation—the thrilling ease of the floating ride, made 
possible by the Gabriel Triple-Hydraulic Shock Absorber. 

The announcements of this device, as conceived by Ad- 
vertising Headquarters, have presented the product 
against a background that is urbane and modern, yet 
startlingly vigorous. Without sacrificing the advantage of 
‘Gabriel prestige they have created for the new product 
a personality of its own. 

When a manufacturer who has been making one widely 
used device for close to two decades brings out a product 
not only new but revolutionary, its successful introduction 
to the world presents an interesting problem in advertis- 
ing. Carefully considered and beautifully executed adver- 
tising has brought to this distinguished shock absorber an 
enthusiastic reception that has few parallels in motordom, 
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They serve 3 SQUARES A DAY 
in “AGROPOLIS” 


PPETITES are robust .. . 
and so are the meals... in 
AGROPOLIS. Breakfast, din- 
ner, supper. Counting the calories 
is not so popular here. 

















The manufacturer of food prod- 
ucts, or anything related to food 
products, has a major market .. . 
and a responsive market . . . in the 
prosperous agricultural areas that 


constitute AGROPOLIS, U.S.A. 





People in AGROPOLIS have 
money to buy your merchandise. 
If you would sell them—tell them. 
And tell them through the publi- 
cations they read from cover to 
cover—Standard Farm Papers— 
15 non-duplicating, locally edited 
publications, reaching 2,500,000 


representative farm homes. 

















Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local. The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist | Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD fi UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard B. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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Why Some of Us Want to Stay 
Unmerged 


The President of One Company Speaks the Thoughts of Many 
As told to Roy Dickinson by 
J. R. Monroe 


President, Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
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will prove profitable to stockhold- 
ers and advantageous to the con- 
sumer of the product. 

During this most recent and 
hectic age of mergers, any manu- 


IRST of all, let me say, that 
speaking generally, I am in 
favor of mergers. They are ex- 
cellent when, because of operat- 
ing economies, they reduce the 


price of a necessity to the con- 
sumer. Mergers are good for the 
stockholders when economies are 


facturer who hasn’t had at least 
three propositions during the year 
made to him that he merge with 


effected and the re- 
sult is found in 
the form of in- 
creased dividend 
checks in the stock- 
holder’s mail. 
There is nothing 
wrong about the 
right kind of a 
merger and I in- 
tend no disparage- 
ment of many firms 
which have merged 
and are now in 
process of merging. 
It is not the first 
great age of mer- 
gers we have had 
in this country. I 

















ITH mergers 4 around 
him, what is the future 
of the iedepandined manufac- 
turer who prefers not to 
merge? It has been said 
that he must merge or be 
forced out of business. 
But there is another side 
to the picture. It is here 
presented by the president 
of a large and successful 
manufacturing company, who 
makes several points which 
should be of interest to all 
business men, merged, un- 
merged or thinking about 
merging. 











someone else, may 


consider that he 
has been sadly 
overlooked. Per- 


sonally, I have not 
been overlooked at 
all. But, while I 
believe in mergers 
of a certain type 
for a certain kind 
of business, I do 
not believe in a 
merger for my 
own company, nor 
do I think that the 
knell of the inde- 
pendent, unmerged 
business has been 
rung by any means. 


am old enough to 

remember others. Forty years ago 
was the first great era and there 
have been several since. 

Those were mostly production 
mergers. Today the more common 
merger is one in which a group 
of nationally advertised concerns, 
all of which have been putting out 
separate products in the same field, 
are merged by a banking house 
and the stock offered to the public. 
Through economies in distribution, 
it is believed that the investment 
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Perhaps I will be 
voicing the unspoken sentiments 
of hundreds of independent manu- 
facturers if I tell briefly and 
frankly what is on my mind in re- 
gard to our own company. 

This business of ours is a highly 
specialized one. It is my baby. I 
have seen it come along from in- 
fancy, through the period of trial, 
experiment and error, until now, 
when it is doing a real job for an 
always increasing number of sat- 
isfied customers. I want to see 
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it continue to make the progress 
in the future that it has in the past, 
and I do not believe it could make 
that sort of progress if the attention 
of its executive board were divided. 
It has been the conclusion of 
economists, so I do not speak out 
of turn, that the amount of waste 
which may result from a great 
and unwieldy organization may, 
very often, offset the value of econ- 
omies effected through the cutting 
out of duplication in activities. 

It has been, in our organization, 
a real job for each one of us to 
build the business by concentrat- 
ing upon the sale of our own 
machine. We realize that as yet 
we have only scratched the sur- 
face. I feel confident that if my 
company were merged it would not 
develop along the individualistic 
lines which I have laid out for it 
ever since its start, nor would it 
be of so great service as I think 
I am able to make it with the men 
who have helped build it with me. 

It has always been a question 
how many products a good sales 
organization can handle thoroughly 
and successfully. In my own qpin- 
ion, our company, in a merger, 
would not be so good a thing for 
its customers or for its stock- 
holders as it is as an independent 
corporation, because of the spread- 
ing over a great number of arti- 
cles of the selling effort now 
given to sell our own. Also in 
many mergers, while there may 
be fewer executives, the pilots 
who know the business, its safe 
channels ‘and its reefs, are often 
dropped overboard by men who 
have had more experience in look- 
ing at balance-sheets than they 
have in looking at sales organiza- 
tions or distribution methods. The 
manufacturer who has brought a 
business along through its un- 
profitable stages to a period of 
profit and service, is, in my opin- 
ion, more likely to watch over it 
closely and observe the changed 
buying habits of his customers, 
their new needs and the improve- 
ments they want, than is a great 
corporation. 

It has been the history of many 
mergers in the past in various fields 
that the sales volume of the inde- 
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pendent companies was cut down 
either slightly or considerably in 
the merged organization. The rea- 
son for this seems to me to be 
that the final answer to the suc- 
cess of a»business is man-power 
and management. There is always 
likely to be in any company which 
has been brought along by a small 
group of men through its hard 
times, a real morale and fighting 
spirit which is sometimes lost in 
the shuffle of a giant merger. 

So, in my opinion, the indepen- 
dent smaller manufacturer isn’t 
knocked out by any means in these 
days of mergers. It is his chance 
to fight, and a company always 
makes progress when it continues 
to fight its way up toward the 
leaders. It’s an easier sort of 
fight, it seems to me, than fighting 
to stay at the top when a big con- 
cern seems to have everything its 
own way. The note of warning 
which has been struck for so many 
of the independent manufacturers 
that it is their chance either to 
merge or suffer extinction, seems 
to me to be greatly exaggerated, 
to say the least. 

Man-power is, in the final analy- 
sis, the answer to the whole ques- 
tion. Some of us don’t want to 
merge because we have a feeling 
of real friendship for the men who 
have helped us build our business 
over a long period of years. I 
have no desire to sell men out who 
have worked shoulder-to-shoulder 
with me in building the business 
which we are all proud to call 
ours. 

To continue further on this hu- 
man side, it is apparent to me that 
there is one type of man that 
should want to be merged and sell 
out to a larger organization and 
another man who will never be 
happy in doing so. The man who 
has never been able to shift respon- 
sibility, who is tied down by detail 
and who does not feel safe in leav- 
ing his business for four or five 
weeks in the hands of the men who 
have helped him build it, should 
sell out. The man who can dele- 
gate responsibility and then be- 
lieve in the men in whom he has 
placed that trust, will never be the 
type of man who wants to sell 
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oO rings the bell ae 
someone every day... 


Be ee ar Red 


LET the bells ring out—and the 
company come in! Spud Davis 
has fixed the doorbell. Now it 
tintinnabulates beautifully . . . 
for peddlers and callers alike. 

A new connection at the push- 
button and a new set of bat- 
teries did the trick. Whose bat- 
teries? Mother couldn’t tell 
you. Ask Spud . . . he bought 
them. 

Now he’ll turn his expert at- 
tention to the vacuum cleaner 
and the toaster. One needs anew 
carbon brush; the other a con- 
nection at the socket. And he’ll 
toss a few gentle razzberries 
while he’s about it. “Mom, 
there’s a display of Hoozis’ 
Cleaners at Jackson’s. 
Better scrap this old dust- 
chariot and invest.” 

Spud is like that. So 





are his friends. Ringing the bell 
for somebody every day. Toss- 
ing bouquets at this manufac- 
turer, bricks at that one. And 
their posies and missiles carry 
enough weight in the family 
councils to make forward-look- 
ing advertisers sit up and think! 

500,000 of these fellows read 
THE AMERICAN BOY every 
month. They’re really men in 
everything but years—85% are 
of high-school age and older. 
Whatever your product, it can 
stand “boy pressure” behind it. 
Advertise to these half- million 
in their favorite magazine. June 
forms close April 10th. 


te American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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merely because there is a profit in 
selling and because he is offered 
a big sum in cash or new stock 
for his business. 

There is many a man who has 
all the money he can possibly use 
now, who is able to go away and 
leave his business in the hands of 
tried and trusted men, who has no 
intention of merging, and who does 
not think that the independent busi- 
ness is going to suffer swift and 
sure extinction. And, in my opin- 
ion, the type of president who has 
built a business from the start, is 
the only one who knows exactly to 
whom he can safely delegate au- 
thority. It is a difficult job for a 
new group of men coming into a 
great merged organization, to pick 
the right people to carry on. 

I can see why and how the man 
who is tied down continually should 
want to sell. Perhaps he should 
have sold a long time ago. But 
speaking for myself, and I know 
for a great group of other inde- 
pendent manufacturers, I say 
frankly we see no reason for merg- 
ing, much as we would like to 
allow some men to make a fat com- 
mission from merging us. We 
would prefer to be left alone in the 
scramble to secure new prospects 
for mergers. 


Government Plans Survey of 
Philadelphia Grocery Trade 


A_ comprehensive faquiry into credit 
conditions with particular reference to 
the retail grocery industry, for the pur- 
poss of making further studies into the 
ailure of grocery stores, will soon be 
undertaken in Philadelphia by the Di 
sion of Domestic Commerce of the 
partment of Commerce. A _ similar os 
vey, made in Louisville, Ky., will be 
compared with the Philadelphia survey 
when the latter is complet 


Bruce Whittier with American 


Piano Company 
Bruce Whittier, formerly publicity 
man for F. cruisers, it by 
the merican Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, New York, has appointed 
assistant advertising manager of the 
American Piano Company, of that city. 


Geare, Marston & Pilling Open 
New ware Office 


del d mage == 
ia advertisin, 

on ia at New ng. eae mcr. bee Romeyn, 

recently with Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
is in charge. 
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J. E. Welsh Joins Rodney E. 


Boone Organization 

James E. Welsh, who has been na 
tional advertising manager of the Boston 
Evening American and Sunday Adver 
tiser, has joined the Rodney E. Boone 
organization, which now represents these 
newspapers. He will be associated with 
the Boston office of the Boone organi- 
zation. 


W. D. Conover, Advertising 


Manager, Toledo Scale 

W. D. Conover, formerly with The 
Hoover Company at North Canton, Ohio, 
and, more recently, with the Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Crex Carpet Company Appoints 


W. H. Redmond 

W. H. Redmond, for the last twenty- 
nine years with the sales division of 
the M. Whittall Associates, Wor- 
cester, ass., rug ——-> has 
been inted vice- gen- 
eral sales man # ot the Gan Carpet 
Company, New 





Sundstrand Account to 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


The Sundstrand Engineering Com. 
pany, Rockford, Ill., manufacturer ot 
oil burners, has appointed Williams & 
Cunnynghah, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to handle its advertising ac 
count. 


Stanco to Sell Daggett & 
Ramsdell Products 


Stanco Distributors, Inc., New York, 
Nujol, Mistol and Fiit, will sell and 
distribute all of the products of Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell, of that city, makers 
of Perfect cold cream, cosmetics and 
shaving cream. 


Advanced by Parke, Davis 


Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, 
manufacturing pharmacists and chem- 
ists, have made the following appoint- 
ments: A. W schoier has been 
advanced to the position of general man- 
ager; Dr. Louis Klein, promotion man- 
ager, and Ralph G. Sickles, advertising 
manager. 


Los Angeles Soap Company 
Appoints Ayer 
The Les Angeles Sone Company, Los 
Angeles, Mission Bell and ite King 


soaps, has placed its advertising account 
with N. W. Ayer & Son.: 


G. G. Steele Appointed by 
Philadelphia “Inquirer” 
George G. Steele has been appointed 


assistant business manager of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
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Nearly every Iowa farmer, 
in this day and age, reads a 
daily newspaper. 

More Iowa farmers sub- 
scribe to The Register and 
Tribune than comprise the 
totalmembershipin the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, the state’s 
largest farm organization. 


The DES MOINES 
REGISTER and 
TRIBUNE 


Over 225,000 Daily 
Circulation 
Twoout of three families in 
the central two-thirds of 


lowa, call The Register and 
Tribune “‘my newspaper.”’ 
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The The March issue of the J. 


]-Walter Thompson | Betteces conto one 0 ssc 
News Bulletin {lh et sere ident’ method 











An exposition of its 


by one of the foremost 


chain store executives 


HE rapid growth of the chain stores is one of the mir- 

acles of modern business and of never-ending interest. 
This article, in the News Bulletin for March, is a remarkable 
exposition of chain store merchandising as well as an enter- 
taining thumbnail history of chain store development. It was 
written by Mr. Ralph Gwinn, general counsel of the J. C. 
Penney Company. 

As Mr. Penney’s associate over many years, Mr. Gwinn 
has accumulated a fund of knowledge of chain merchandising 
and he is today recognized as one of the outstanding authori- 
ties on chain store operation. His practical knowledge has 
contributed largely to the growth of the J. C. Penney organi- 
zation to its present place of eminence as the world’s largest 
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This shows the location 
the J. Walter Thompson 
et, and 


ya ign offices in 


the Near East. To this terri- 


tory are nea 

of all American exports. 
Under the direction of 

Acesbrapered in thossatices 

tising prepar m theseoffiices 

is appearmg—in26 languages 

—s more than 40 pomarve 


the Chain Store? 


principles and ideals 


department store chain. The article first appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune Magazine under copyright, and is re- 
printed inthe News Bulletin through the courtesyof the editors. 


In this same issue of the News Bulletin two other articles 
by members of the J. Walter Thompson Company staff deal 
with the sales and advertising problems faced by mergers, 
and with the question of selective distribution as opposed 
to unrestricted selling by all available retail outlets. 


Copies of this issue of the News Bulletin will be sent on 
request to those who find the special subjects interesting. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO * BOSTON : SAN FRANCISCO : CINCINNATI : LONDON - PARIS 
BERLIN + STOCKHOLM - COPENHAGEN + MADRID +: ANTWERP 
ALEXANDRIA : PORT ELIZABETH ~- BUENOS AIRES 





A Bank Decides 


to Identify Itself 


in Its Community 


The Irving Trust Company of New York Starts an Advertising Campaign 
to Establish Its Individuality 


By Rexford Daniels 


AMES, in business, have two 
important functions: To iden- 
tify and to carry association. When 
a name is first used it serves 


as a writer, lawyet, merchant and 
statesman, and has kept that name 
through ten mergers involving 
twenty-four other banks, some even 





merely to identify 
then slowly builds asso- 
ciations and experiences 


7 
as events lend personality p : 
and vitality to it. Often, lease, Your Honor, 
here's a bairn was named afer you" 


the reverse is true and a 
name, rich in associations, 
is used to lend personality 
and prestige to what 
would otherwise be com- 
monplace. If, however, 
over a period of time, 
the associations of a 
name are permitted to be- 
come obscure, the name 
slowly returns to its orig- 
inal function of identi- 
fication and loses what 
value it may formerly 
have had. 

This situation is par-] ! 
ticularly true in regard 
to banks which originally 


7 Porr=, 














received their names 








from prominent individ- 
uals in the community, 








but since then have put 








forth little effort to carry 
on that personality. As 
a result, banks in general 














have lately been regarded 


en masse, with names , 2 . 
af This Is the First of the Irving Trust Company's 
merely serving as a. means 754. Appearing Prior to the Erection of a 


of identification. This is 
especially true when the 
names of new institutions have been 
chosen out of a hat, so to speak, 
just for the sake of having a name. 
On the occasion of building a 
new main office, one old New York 
bank, the Irving Trust Company, 
which is rich in experience and as- 
sociation, has decided to tell the 
public its colorful history and re- 
establish itself in the community. 
It was originally named for Wash- 
ington Irving, who was prominent 


New Building 
larger than itself. As a result, it 
has a wealth of associations which 
it feels, if told, will intrench it 
more firmly in the life of that city. 
The campaign will appear in met- 


. ropolitan newspapers over a pe- 


riod of five weeks prior to the 
actual breaking of the ground for 
the new building. A different piece 
of copy will appear each week, 
running in a different newspaper 
each day. Thus the whole news- 
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a mn ren I mmm 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper} 


The Shortest Route to 
Milwaukee Homes! 


OCAL furniture advertisers again in 
wre used far more amcning lp in The 
itetéieMilwau- 

6 lines! 








| 112,534 

ertisthe over 

yening 

e@morning 

B20 mes! In 

Bie Jour- 

ned 45.1Gz.0v. Months’ 

totals whl eth | mi ye 47.7%! 


Place your prodj ton “Milwaukee? 5 
shopping list —most often, most economi- 
cally—by using The Journal alone! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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paper reading public will be covered 
in the. course of each week. 

The first advertisement, which 
appeared this week, contains a his- 
tory of the founding of the institu- 
tion with a picture of Washington 
Irving, then a young boy, being in- 
troduced to George Washington, 
after whom he was named. The 
copy explained how Washington 
Irving’s nurse took him up to 
George Washington and said that 
Irving was named after him. The 
remaining copy is a letter from a 
depositor, who, in turn, was named 
after the bank—a fact which does 
not appear in the advertisement. 
This letter gives the details of 
Washington Irving’s life and the 
actual steps which led to the bank 
receiving its name. 

The letter explains the naming 
of the bank as follows: 


It is a matter of sentiment with me 
to learn that you are to retain the name 
“Irving” at your masthead, for my 
family was closely connected with the 
choice of that name when the bank was 
founded. As a matter of historical in- 
terest, it may be appropriate at this time 
to put you in possession of the facts as 
they are handed down to me by my 
father, who was one of the founders of 

bank and a director in it up to the 
time of his death. 

A group of merchants in West Street, 
Greenwich Street, Murray Street, War- 
ren Street, etc., felt the need of a com- 
mercial bank in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. Having formed their organization, 
it was a question what to cal 
bank. My father, whose summer 
was on Broadway, Tarrytow near 
Sunnyside Lane, the home of Washing- 
ton Irving, and having always been a 
great admirer of that distinguished au- 
thor, suggested his name. It was 
adopted and, at the initial banquet of the 
Board of Directors, Mr. Irving appeared 
and delivered a speech. 


the new 
home 


The letter next lists seven rea- 
sons why the name, Irving, should 
be retained, among which are: 

Washington Irving was born on 
Manhattan Island and was peculiarly 
a product of New York; he wrote 
about New York; was a member 
of the New York Bar and was a 
partner in his brother’s commercial 
business there. He also was, at 
one time, nominated by Tammany 
Hall for the mayor of New York, 
but declined, as he also did the 
offer by President Van Buren of the 
portfolio of Secretary of the Navy. 
In 1842 he was appointed Minister 
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to Spain by President John Tyler, 
who acted upon the suggestion of 
Secretary of State Daniel Webster. 

In summing up the reasons why 
the bank should retain the name, 
the depositor writes: “How ap- 
propriate it is then, with this wealth 
of tradition so closely connected 
with our city, that your Trust Com- 
pany should adopt and perpetuate 
this distinguished name!” 

The succeeding advertisements 
will carry through the series the 
personal note, struck in this first 
piece of copy, by means of small 
pictures of Washington Irving 
and a caption which will remind 
the readers of the first advertise- 
ment. They will also establish the 
competitive position of the Irving 
Trust Company in scale with the 
other banks in the country, and 
will stress the twenty-one branches, 
to show how broadly available is 
the service which the bank can 
render. Another interesting per- 
sonal note will be the treatment of 
the board of directors, while the 
climax of the campaign will be a 
picture of the new downtown 
headquarters of the bank as it ul- 
timately will stand. A preliminary 
advertisement will, however, ex- 
plain the fact that in each of the 
twenty-one banking offices this per- 
sonal element may also be found, 
in order that those who are not 
already familiar with the bank 
may not think it is merely a down- 
town institution. 

Thus the Irving Trust Company 
will once more establish in the 
minds of the public the wealth of 
tradition which lies behind its name 
and bring that name out of the 
commonplace into a position of 
familiarity with all those who shall 
see it. For the Irving Trust believes 
that people turn to that which they 
are familiar with and will look upon 
the institution as part of themselves. 

It is also a matter of interest to 
know that the new building is be- 
ing erected on the site where 
Washington Irving once had his 
office. 


Appoints Critchfield 


The Ideal Roller & Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, gristing, rollers, has 
anpointed Critchfield & Company, of 
that city, as advertising coynsel. 
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Rotogravure and Full Color 
Offer Advertising Opportunities 


Offering the most thorough coverage of the homes of 


Detroit at the most opportune time, plus a variety of 

printing processes not available at any other time, The 

Detroit Sunday News is more and more becoming the 

backbone of national advertising campaigns seeking 
to sell and dominate the Detroit market. 


The vogue for color in practi- 
cally every article of manufacture 
from automobiles to bathroom 
fixtures lends enhanced value to 
the full color full page feature 
section of The Detroit Sunday 
News. These pages give the 
manufacturer an opportunity to 
portray the most striking phases 
of the product’s appearance, not 
only adding selling value to the 
sales message but also creating 
by the very use of color itself an 
attention getter without a rival. 
The rotogravure section of The 
Sunday News enables advertis- 
ers to couple with great concen- 


trated newspaper circulation the 
appeal of the best illustrations. 
Rich fabrics, furs, lustrous pearls, 
sparkling diamonds, reproduc- 
tions of paintings in oil or water 
color, and particularly of photo- 
graphs, have realism and faith- 
fulness in rotogravure. 

The Detroit Sunday News was 
the first newspaper in Michigan 
to adopt rotogravure, and since 
the first issue its circulation has 
risen. The acceptance of Sunday © 
News rotogravure by advertisers 
is verified by the fact that each 
ng has seen an increase in its 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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The new home of The Daily News, now nearing completion. 


It is seven years since The Chicago Daily News set up its own 
broadcasting station and opened a radio department in the paper, 
taking the lead in Chicago in arousing and serving public radio 
interest. 


Today, as in the past, The Daily News gives substantially more radio 
service than any other Chicago newspaper. It is the only Chicago 
newspaper that 


—publishes the programs of all Chicago stations and of the leading 
distant stations. 


—publishes a daily technical article serving the most ardent readers 
of radio news—articles based upon its own experiments. 


In broadcasting, too, The Daily News is a leader. WMAQ, its radio 
station, presents an all-day program of the best in broadcast over 
447.5 meters, an advantageously located channel assigned by the 
Federal Radio Commission to The Daily News for exclusive use 
twenty-four hours a day. Because of its seven-year record for dis- 
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MARKET 


One Newspaper and Its 
Service Program 


The new broadcasting station of x 
WMAQ, 14 miles west of Chicago. Advertising 
Representatives: 


NEW YORK 
J. B. Woodward 
110 E. 42d St. 
CHICAGO 
Woodward & Kelly 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT 


Woodward & Kelly 
408 Fine Arts Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker Ist Nat’! 
Bank Bldg. 


Member of The 100,000 


Group of American 

Cities 
guished service to the listening public WMAQ is one of the most 
opular stations in the midwest. 
s a result The Daily News offers a distinct market opportunity to 
e advertiser. For back of the advertiser’s space in its pages is an 
nmatched record of support of the market, good-will — 
general merchandising effectiveness which make The Daily News 
rst in total advertising among Chicago daily papers. 


ere is Chicago’s radio advertising opportunity. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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The largest display 

gain in the United States 
in 1928 was not 

just a “flash” for 

the Detroit Times. 


For the first 

three months the Times 
is over 500,000 lines 
ahead of 1928— 


“The Trend is to The Times’’ 











Why We Dropped 57% Per Cent 


of Our Customers 


A Little Study in Intensive Industrial Marketing Which Has Broad 
General Application 


By Geo. J. Dunbaugh, Jr. 


General Manager, Champion Manufacturing Company 


A FEW months ago, in the 
vi course of a careful analysis 
of our selling, we made a startling 
discovery. This was that 97.3 per 
cent of our total sales volume in 
dollars was being drawn from ex- 
actly 42% per cent of the cus- 
tomers and prospects upon whom 


and striving for additional outlets. 

Consequently, we began to ask 
questions. Should we continue our 
effort among this large number 
from whom we got only 2.7 per 
cent of our volume? Should we 
put even more sales pressure upon 
them, making an investment in the 


our salesmen were 
calling. Or, to put 
it another way, 
more than 90 per 
cent of our sales 
effort was being 
invested in a field 
that yielded us less 
than 10 per. cent of 
our total sales. 


Moreover, and 


worse yet, the busi- 
ness comprising the 


2.7 per cent of 
sales which we got 
from the 57% per 
cent of our trade 
was unprofitable. 
It came in small 
orders while that 
from the 42% per 
cent was ordered 
in larger units. We 








y jepvws Department of Com- 
merce, in the course of a 
number of its distribution 
surveys, has found that an 
astonishing part of the busi- 
ness handled by many com- 
panies—manufacturing and 
wholesale —is unprofitable. 
The question which accom- 
panies such a state of affairs 
is: Does this business repre- 
sent future profit or does it 
hold out too little hope of 
future returns to warrant ac- 
cepting it? 

The Champion Manufac- 
turing Company decided that 
its unprofitable business was 
not worth continuing. 

a result, it dropped 57% oer 
cent of its customers. This 
article tells in detail why 


future as it were, 
with the thought 
that this portion of 
our business would 
in time pay a satis- 
factory net profit? 

It took only a 
relatively small 
amount of figur- 
ing to convince us 
that the latter pro- 
cedure. if consis- 
tently followed out, 
would actually cost 
us more money 
than we _ received 
for all the goods 
we sold, to say 
nothing of present 
profit loss. 

There was one 
obvious thing to 
do and we did it. 
the 


have ascertained 
that it costs us 
$2.98 to pack, ship, 








Champion. 


this policy was adopted by 


We _ dropped 
57% per cent from 
our list and con- 














bill and _ collect 
for any order, regardless of its 
size. Therefore, there was a direct 
operating loss on most of the or- 
ders received from the 57% per 
cent, to say nothing of the waste 
incurred through having our sales- 
men devote so much of their time 
and energy to this division. 

Like every other manufacturing 
organization, we want all the busi- 
ness we can get. We set a yearly 
quota at which to shoot and we 
are not satisfied unless we reach 
it. Also, we thoroughly believe in 
the merchandising principle of de- 
veloping new customers continually 


centrated the whole 
force of our active sales solicita- 
tion upon the remaining 42% per 
cent from which we were getting 
substantially all our business. 

It all came about as follows: 

We manufacture screws and 
stove bolts, Our line consists 
mostly of so-called wood screws, 
meaning screws made of iron, 
brass and bronze, for use in wood; 
and .machine screws which are 
made of steel. Our business, for 
a considerable period of years, has 
been confined mostly to industrial 
States such as Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Wisconsin, which 
17 
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are within easy marketing distance 
of Chicago, where our plant is 
located. Our plan hitherto has 
been to sell direct to manufacturers 
(a very large proportion of our 
total volume, by the way, comes 
from automobile manufacturers) 
and to deal with others, including 
the local hardware store, through 
the jobber. To manufacturer and 
jobber alike we quoted what is 
technically known in this trade as 
a limit price—a quantity price, in 
other words. 

In so functioning, we were a 
part of the conventional distribu- 
tion system consisting of the man- 
ufacturer, the jobber, the retailer, 
and the consumer. (And con- 
sumers, in this particular instance, 
were largely manufacturers who 
used our merchandise in producing 
theirs.) In actual practice, how- 


ever, there were auxiliary chan- 
nels leading from the plant to the 
consumer. This had to be because 
the jobbing system was defective. 

Nevertheless, we actively solicited 
jobbers’ trade throughout the ter- 
ritory we serve—I suppose because 


it was the conventional thing to do. 
We were simply traveling in the 
beaten track. But the jobber, al- 
though competing with us for the 
large manufacturer’s trade (or 
trying to) necessarily supplied 
only a relatively small outlet for 
our goods. His field is sharply 
limited ; the manufacturer, the rail- 
road, or any other large user 
prefers to have his material come 
direct from the plant. Even so, 
the jobber was accorded the same 
limit price the manufacturer had 
to pay. 

Then there was the small manu- 
facturer who either used inconse- 
quential quantities of screws or, 
through the workings of arbitrarily 
budgeted buying, sent in orders so 
small as to constitute an expense 
to us rather than a profit. Any- 
body who produces merchandise 
seems to think he has a right to 
buy direct and enjoy the limit 
price, regardless of the size of his 
dealings. Nevertheless, we kept 
going after this trade. Our idea 
perhaps was that the accounts 
would be built up to profitable 
proportions. 
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And there we were, working 
profitable and unprofitable trade 
here, there and everywhere—with 
the inevitable result that no small 
part of the profits derived from 
the first class was absorbed in ad- 
ministering the second. At this 
point came the analysis of which 
I speak, with its astounding revela- 
tions. 

In seeking to apply corrective 
measures we decided, broadly 
speaking, to confine our sales de- 
velopment work to those who 
bought in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties to make the transactions visibly 
profitable to us—meaning the 42.5 
per cent who bought 97.3 per cent 
of our volume. 


Consistency Necessary 


Once we had entered upon our 
new policy we had to be consistent. 
By this I mean that if it were un- 
profitable for us to fill small or- 
ders obtained by our salesmen, it 
was correspondingly unprofitable 
to fill similar orders that came to 
us unsolicited—making allowance, 
of course, for the absence of sales 
cost. So, when such orders are 
now received for what really 
amounts to retail quantities, we 
suggest that the customer pick up 
the goods from a jobber. Per- 
haps he may not be able to get our 
goods from his local jobber, but 
he likely can get somebody’s. Any- 
way, that is his concern, not ours. 
We do fill a few jobbers’ orders, 
mainly as an accommodation and 
for old times’ sake; but we do not 
now solicit their business. 

A typical instance of how, un- 
der this new set-up, we dispose of 
unwanted orders, came to a head 
just the other day. A certain man- 
ufacturer, whose purchasing agent 
is held down to an ironclad budget 
system, sent in a small order for 
wood screws. I wrote him sug- 
gesting that perhaps he would find 
it more advantageous to get the 
limited supply he seemed to need 
from a jobber, and laid before 
him the advantages of sending in 
a stock order. He replied that 
the stock order, instead of num- 
erous small orders for current 
needs, was the logical proceeding 
for him, and that he would try it. 
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But he did not send the order; 
and, after a couple of follow-up 
letters from us, he wrote: “I guess 
I don’t want to do business with 
you people any more.” The wish 
was mutual. 

This purchasing agent, by the 
way, was only buying about $40 a 
month from us—and in numerous 
orders, as laid down by his budget. 
This was costly to him as well as 
to us. One stock order could have 
cared for his month’s needs, and 
he would have saved many carry- 
ing charges. Likewise, we could 
have filled the stock order at our 
regular cost of $2.98, which is- 
just what it cost us (or would 
have) to fill each of his smaller 
pickup orders. 


Hard and Fast Rules Unnecessary 


Good judgment, of course, must 
temper the administration of a 
policy such as this. It is not wise 
to lay down a hard and fast rule 
and refuse to deviate from it un- 
der any circumstances. There is, 
for instance, the case of an In- 
diana manufacturer who has had 
financial difficulties which caused 
him to inaugurate new production 
methods calling for unusually con- 
servative buying of materials. The 
purchasing agent of that factory 
is operating on a budget which 
obliges him to order from us sev- 
eral times a month instead of in 
stock quantities. Thus the busi- 
ness is not particularly profitable 
to us. We accept it, however, and 
are glad to get it because this man- 
ufacturer is plainly on the way 
back. His potential buying power 
for our class of merchandise is 
large. We can well afford to go 
along with him although, generally 
speaking, we do not want the or- 
der that is too small to yield our 
usual net profit. 

What effect did all this have on 
our sales staff? Today, even though 
soliciting less than half of our for- 
mer number of customers and pros- 
pects, we are operating with the 
same number of salesmen. Only 
one man lost his job, but this was 
not due to any saving caused by 
the new set-up; we filled his place 
with a better and a higher-priced 
representative. There is naturally 
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a large saving in the way of rail- 
road fares and hotel bills; but this, 
while a worth-while item, did not 
figure prominently in our thoughts 
when we were considering the 
change. Our main idea was (1) 
to get away from filling the small 
orders at a loss; (2) to free our 
salesmen from a vast lot of gen- 
eral solicitation work so they could 
concentrate wholly on the profit- 
able, and potentially profitable, ac- 
counts. 

What it amounts to, then, is that 
our salesmen have been relieved 
of more than 50 per cent of the 
calls they formerly made. This 
enables them to do a better job 
with the profitable customer. They 
are no longer in a rush all the time 
trying to cover a large territory. 
They can give more thought to the 
customer’s production problems, 


consult with him and his purchas- 
ing agent and give much highly 
specialized and helpful service. 
The screw business is essentially 
the same as other businesses selling 
accessories or appliances that enter 
into the production of industrial 


merchandise. That is to say, it 
presents any number of opportu- 
nities for helpful, technical co- 
operation from the manufacturer. 
If the salesman is well informed 
and carefully trained—as we be- 
lieve ours are—and can take time 
enough to study the specific re- 
quirements of his customers, he 
can give the purchasing agent a 
vast amount of helpful informa- 
tion. There are more than 10,000 
separate and distinct numbers in 
our line. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that a specialist knowing all 
these items intimately—what they 
are, what they do and the best 
kind of screws for this and that— 
can act substantially in the capac- 
ity of a consulting expert to the 
manufacturer. 

In this way we are proceeding 
constructively to build our good 
customers into still better ones, 
and the result is even now being 
seen in increased volume. As this 
article is written, the complete fig- 
ures for the opening quarter of 
this year are not yet available, but 
they indicate an expansion of more 
than 20 per cent in the average 
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size of the orders being received. 

Our salesmen are also able now 
to apply the same kind of inten- 
siveness in their search for, and 
development of, new customers. 
We want new customers as a mat- 
ter of course. But now, instead of 
making a clean sweep of our ter- 
ritory and calling upon substan- 
tially every manufacturer who 
could use our goods, and every 
jobber who might distribute them, 
we employ a carefully selective 
process. We pick out a few large 
factories and concentrate our de- 
velopment work on them for the 
time being. And the interesting 
part of it is that it is no more 
difficult to sell a big manufacturer 
than a small one; it is easier, if 
anything, because the big man of- 
ten can talk the merchandising lan- 
guage more fluently. 

What would happen to these 
smaller manufacturers if every- 
body would: adopt our attitude to- 
ward them? I don’t know; per- 
haps they would have to go out 
of business. Economics is a piti- 
less force and is as cruel in some 
ways as is Nature herself. But 
the whole process of manufacture 
and distribution is rapidly work- 
ing toward a purely economic sys- 
tem. The jobber or the small man- 
ufacturer who cannot operate in 
accordance will have to take care 
of himself as best he can. 


United Business Publishers, 


Inc., Acquires “Spectator” 

United Business Publishers, Inc., New 
York, has acquired the Spectator Com- 
pany, of that city, publisher of the 
Spectator, an insurance publication 
founded in 1868. Arthur L. J. Smith 
will continue as president of the Specta- 
tor Company, and Loughton Smith will 
be vice-president and general manager. 
These officers, together with ie» 
Pearson, Arnold L. Davis and Harland 
J. Wright, of United Business Pub- 
lishers, Inc., will constitute the board 
of directors. 


LeRoy C. Harford and F, P. 


Hudson Start New Firm 

LeRoy C. Harford ard Fred P. Hud- 
son, recently with Currier & Harford, 
Ltd., New York, have <— the 
color printing plant of t Stockinger 
Photo Engraving & Printing Company, 
of that city. r. Harford and Mr. 
Hudson have been associated together 
in the lithographed and printed adver- 
tising business for twenty years. 
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President Hoover to Address 
Newspaper Publishers 


When newspaper publishers gather 
for their annual week of conventions 
at New York, they will have as their 
honor guest President Hoover, who will 
address the annual luncheon of the As- 
sociated Press. This luncheon will be 
held on April 22, the first day of the 
Associated Press sessions which will con- 
tinue through April 23. 

Un Aprii 24 the convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation will begin its yearly three-day 
convention. Among the important mat- 
ters which will come before the mem- 
bership will be a report on the survey 
which has been conducted to ascertain 
the attitude of national advertisers and 
advertising agencies regarding merchan- 
dising services poe by newspapers. 
Don Bridge, advertising manager of the 
Indianapolis News, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of this survey. 

Program arrangements for the con- 
vention are under the direction of the 
following Cpenenitien: William B. Bryant, 
Paterson, N. J., Press-Guardian, chair- 
man; A. M. Snook, Aurora Beacon 
News; Kingsley Murphy, Minneapolis 
Tribune; Charles P. Manship, Baton 
Rouge State Times and Advocate; J. 
H. Woods, Calgary Herald; G. J. "Pal. 
mer, Houston Chronicle, and J. L. 
Stewart, Washington, Pa., Observer. 

The convention week will close with 
the annual dinner on April 25 of the 
Bureau of Advertising. Mr. Bryant 
also is chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements for the dinner. 
Other members are Frank E. Tripp, 
Gannett Newspapers; William G. Chand- 
ler, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Col. 
Frank Knox, Hearst ey ery oan 
Mason, New York Evening Post; George 
F. Booth, Worcester Telegram-Gazette; 
Roy C. Holliss, New York Daily News, 
and David B. Plum, Troy, N. Y., 
Record. 

Since 1898 the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association has met continu- 
ously at the Waldorf-Astoria for each 
annual convention. To mark this con- 
vention, the last to be held before the 
hotel is demolished, old photographs of 
earlier meetings are being reprinted, and 
the closing speech of the annual dinner 
will be made by Oscar Tschirky, who, 
as chef of the Waldorf-Astoria, has 
been a familiar personage to the con- 
ventions of publishers. 


With Chicago Office of Scripps- 


Howard 
Ralph H. Whitaker, formerly with 
the Western staff of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, and Harold H. Samp- 
son have joined the Chicago office of the 
national advertising department of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


Mineral Water Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Witter Water Company, Chicago, 
mineral water, has appointed the Chicago 
office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 
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MOST OTHER MARKETS/ 


— The Indianapolis Radius can be 
SOLD thoroughly and economically 
with one newspaper . . and one only! 


«gr BIG, dominant, concentrated 
circulation of “Indiana’s Greatest 
Newspaper” does the trick. Read daily, 
by over 136,000 representative families 
. including 86 out of every 100 
Marion County (Indianapolis) families 
. . » The News exerts a tremendous in- 
fluence over the entire Indianapolis 


Radius. 


For one low cost, Indianapolis is prac- 
tically saturated and the surrounding 70- 
mile area is covered in a thorough and 
powerful manner. Here, only one news- 


_ Paper is necessary. 


The News ...cALONE,. . Does The Job! 


INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


is Radins 








polls The Indianapol. 
4 Ae DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: : le 
DAN A. CARROLL J.E.U 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. | 


ENTY motor truck lines deliver package 








| eight out of Indianapolis on regular schedules. 
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Among Standard 6-Day Morning 
and Evening Newspapers 


There is only 


ONE 
DOMINANT 


Sales Factor 


HE DOMINANT idea applied to adver- 

tising is to tell the story of your business, 
your merchandise and of your service to the 
greatest number of potential customers within 
your trading area. 


The DOMINANT idea measures the .value 
of mediums for moulding public opinion on 








Illustrating the overwhelming dominance of the 

New York Evening Journal as compared with 

the eight other New York standard 6-day Morn- 
ing and Evening Newspapers. 
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known circulation facts . . . on actual 
coverage in sections where home coverage is 
most valuable . . . on proven experiences 
of other advertisers. 


The DOMINANT idea concentrates the bulk 
of advertising in the DOMINANT medium to 
make the DOMINANT impression on the 
greatest number of customers. 


The DOMINANT idea demands adequate 
representation in the home-going medium that 
dominates its field and its market, especially 
in the evening, when most buying decisions 
are formed. 


2 fee 


Among standard 6-day morning and eve- 
ning newspapers in the New York market 
there is ONE OVERWHELMINGLY DOM- 
INANT sales producing factor . . . the 
New York Evening Journal. 


NEW YORK. 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewsparPers read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: ' NEW YORK: ROCHESTER : BOSTON: 


Hearst General Motors 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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HREE or more 
pages daily edited 
by women, for women 
in The Detroit Free 
Press. 
q 


ND these pages are 
mentor to a quar- 
ter of a million women 
in the Detroit market, 
counsellor and guide 
and helpmeet in work- 
ing up a menu or 
working out a career, 
retailer extraordinary 
of news that intrigues 
and holds feminine 
interest. 
q 


TYLE, beauty, 

cleanliness, food, 
children, home, will 
always be major femi- 
nine themes, and the 
women’s pages of The 
Detroit Free Press 
walk hand in hand 
with them. Their edi- 


The Dx 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


torial content is based 
upon an intelligent ap- 
praisal of the needs of 
the women in the 
Detroit market, and as 
such command their 
respect and interest. 


q 


DVERTISING, 


we believe, best 
serves its user when it 
is aligned with edi- 
torial enterprise of this 
sort. It is one of those 
intangible, yet wholly 
alive factors about 
which space buyers 
are concerned, not 
mentioned in the aus- 
tere facts of A. B. C. 
statements. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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“Reach for a Cigar Instead of a 
Cigarette” 


Says the American Cigar Company, a Subsidiary of the American 
Tobacco Company 


By Phil Lottman 


Associate Editor, “United States Tobacco Journal” 


HE American Tobacco Com- 

pany has a subsidiary organiza- 
tion that isn’t much interested in 
the sale of cigarettes. That is 
why, while the parent company is 
spending $12,000,000 this year in 
newspapers alone to ad- 


Ten years ago, in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, the Ameri- 
can public consumed 38,075,946,158 
cigarettes. Increasing at the rate 
of from 5,000,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000,000 cigarettes every year since 





vertise Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes, the American 
Cigar Company, in a cam- 
paign on Rio-Tan cigars, 
will call cigarettes a “flat” 
smoke, and indulgence in 
them a “nervous habit.” 
Junius Parker, chair- 
man of the board of di- 
rectors of American To- 
bacco, is also president 
of the cigar company. 
George Washington Hill, 
president of American 
Tobacco, is a director of 
the subsidiary. Several 
other officials of each 
company are directors of 
both. Each organiza- 
tion’s financial well-being 
is of interest to the same 
people. Only insofar as 
one is devoted to the man- 
ufacture of cigarettes, 
and the other to the man- 
ufacture of cigars, do 
their interests diverge. 
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What, then, is to ac- 
count for their head-on 
collision in advertising, 
deliberately perpetrated 
by men who are inter- 
ested in the sale of both cigars and 
cigarettes ? 

Before answering this question 
a brief investigation must be made 
into the relative positions of the 
~ and cigarette industries. 

The latter, today, is riding on the 
crest of the wave. Its treasuries 
are full. Millions of dollars are 
poured forth in advertisings an- 
nually, which create more millions 
of dollars for the stockholders. 


One of the Roi-Tan Newspaper Advertisements in 
Which the Idea That a Cigar Is a Real Man’s 


Smoke Is Stressed 


then, except in 1921, when there 
was a decrease, the amazing total 
of 100,584,522,983 was reached in 
the fiscal year 1928. For the 
calendar year, consumption was 
105,915,965,014, and it is estimated 
that in 1929 the figure will go well 
over 110,000,000,000 

On the other hand, consider the 
cigar. In 1919, the country con- 
sumed /7,110,877,600. In 1928, 
6,810,643,452, over 300,000 less, 
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were smoked. Since during this 
period of ten years there was a 
gain of several millions in popula- 
tion, the unavoidable inference is 
that cigar smoking is losing -caste 
with the country’s smokers. 

To this condition cigar manu- 
facturers have ascribed a variety 
of reasons. One of the more popu- 
lar ones is the war, which, they 
say, made cigarette smokers out of 
millions of young men. Another, 
it is claimed, is Prohibition. Vol- 
stead, they say, drove the leisure 
out of cigar smoking. Still an- 
other reason is the tariff on im- 
ported cigar tobacco. 

Valid, vital reasons—all of them. 
But the basic fact is that while 
thousands of tons more tobacco 
are consumed every year, all of it 
is cigarette tobacco, not cigar to- 
bacco. Therefore, cigar manufac- 
turers who diz down to the core 
of the situation all feel that if the 
public used fewer cigarettes, it 
would smoke more cigars. 

Realizing this, groups of cigar 
manufacturers have frequently dis- 
cussed remedial measures. Co- 


operative advertising is one of 
them. But before co-operative ad- 
vertising may be employed, there 


must be co-operation. So far this 
has not been achieved. 

One company reached out 
guardedly -some six months ago 
with a series of adyertisements 
whose central idea was, “Men who 
smoke and guard their health, 
smoke cigars.” Similar copy is 
still being used by the same organ- 
ization. (Incidentally, it has oc- 
casioned much favorable comment 
within the cigar trade.) But it 
remained for the American Cigar 
Company to grasp the bull by the 
horns, assert that cigarette smok- 
ing is effeminate, ani proclaim that 
he-men smoke cigars. 

This penchant for grasping the 
bull by the horns is a favorite at 
111 Fifth Avenue, where the 
American Tobacco Company and 
the American Cigar Company have 
their headquarters. This was evi- 
denced recently by the “Reach for 
a Lucky Instead of a Sweet” cam- 
paign, when the tobacco company 
decided it was high time to go 
after the female cigarette trade in 
a bold, direct fashion. Although 
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the confectionery industry is up in 
arms against the makers of Lucky 
Strikes, and advertising experts 
are arguing themselves hoarse over 
the pros and cons of the campaign, 
the fact remains that Lucky sales 
have increased enormously since 
its inception. 

Two months ago, Frank W. 
Harwood, who had been advertis- 
ing director of American Tobacco, 
turned over his job to Vincent 
Riggio, sales director, and took up 
the same post with American 
Cigar. “From now on,” he was 
told by Mr. Hill and Mr. Parker, 
“forget about cigarettes. Your 
job is to produce results on the 
company’s cigars.” The first fruit 
of Mr. Harwood’s efforts is the 
large-space campaign on Roi-Tan 
cigars which has just started in 
thirty-five cities. 

In the first of this series, an 
elderly man, holding a cigar, is 
shown talking to his son in an 
advertisement which is captioned, 
“Straight-from-shoulder father-to- 
son advice.” A paragraph of 18- 
point reading matter says: 

“The solid, substantial, masculine men 

instincti erence for cigars. 


they wan 


yore. ry my own favorite brand— 
oi-Tan.” 


Some further copy in 12-point is 
devoted to the cigar itself. 

In another of these advertise- 
ments, a gentleman is pictured tell-j 
ing his butler, “At the dinner party 
tonight, James—cigarettes for the 
ladies and my own favorite brand, 
Roi-Tans, for the men.” 

In still another, a young man is 
seen smoking a cigarette, with a 
dissatisfied expression on his face. 
“Flat? You said it!” says he. 
“Roi-Tans for me.” The heading 
is, “Roi-Tan Cigars break nervous 
habit.” 

What, then, is the principle 
back of this paradoxical and ap- 
parently self-destructive (so far as 
Lucky Strike business is con- 
cerned) stand taken by the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company's  sub- 
sidiary? The answer is to 
found in a statement made several 

George W. Hil! is 
response to a question put to him 
by the publisher of the United 
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4. 3. ] Q% of Chicago Evening Ameri- 


can-reading families have 
radios, while only 38.27% of all Chicago families have 
them.* Radio advertising in the Chicago Evening 
American reaches a great virgin market proved to be of 


greater-than-average responsiveness. It is significant 
that the Chicago Evening American has for years led 
all Chicago papers in radio linage. 





*From The Chicago Evening American Mar- 
ket, a presentation of tabulated facts gathered 
in a great. survey of Chicago, independently 
conducted under the financial sponsorship of 
this newspaper. Disclosure, in one of sev- 
eral forms, of the vital facts of the survey to 
agencies and advertisers at their offices, may 
be arranged directly with this newspaper or 
through any of its offices or representatives. 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than twenty 
million M: of International News Service, 
Universal ae and Audit Bureau .of Circulations. 
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States Tobacco Journal. At that 
time his company was spending a 
good deal of money advertising 
Pall Mall cigarettes and Bull Dur- 
ham tobacco. 

“Why,” he was asked, “do you 
spend money asking the smokers 
to pay 30 cents for a package of 
ten Pall Mall cigarettes, and in 
another part of the same publica- 
tion point out how he can save a 
good part of his tobacco money by 
‘rolling his own’ ?” 

To this question Mr. Hill re- 
plied: “Each brand must stand 
upon its own feet.” 

That is the thought back of the 
new Roi-Tan policy and, in a 
measure, back of the Lucky Strike- 
sweets campaign. “When Mr. 
Hill told people who argued the 
justice of the ‘reach for a Lucky’ 
campaign that modern competition 
is a battle between industries, 
rather than between brands,” said 
Mr. Harwood the other day, “he 
implied that each industry must 
also stand upon its own feet. Right 
now we're out to build up volume 
in the cigar business, and we're 
anxious to get our share of the 
consumer’s dollar.” 

“But won’t every dollar you 
spend on Roi-Tan advertising, de- 
crying the ‘cigarette habit,’ dis- 
count every dollar spent on Lucky 
Strike advertising?” he was asked. 
“Won't it hurt Lucky Strike busi- 
ness, and cigarette business gen- 
erally? Particularly if your Roi- 
Tan drive is successful and is 
emulated by other cigar manufac- 
turers ?” 

“Tf the idea should spread among 
cigar manufacturers, we doubt 
whether the cigarette business 
would be hurt. 

“And again,” added Mr. Har- 
wood, “speaking as a cigar adver- 
tising man, why shouldn’t my com- 
pany start on this idea before some 
other cigar manufacturer does?” 


New Brunswick, Canada, to 
Start Advertising Campaign 


An appropriation of $40,000 for ad- 
vertising and publicity has been voted 
by the New Brunswick, Canada, Legis- 
lature. The campaign will be conducted 
by the newly formed bureau of pro- 
vincial information and will appear in 
newspapers and magazines in the United 
States and Canada. 
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When Advertising Needs No 


Defense 
Tue W. é McCanan Sucar ReFininc 
Motasses CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of ,Printers’ Inx: 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Tew on 
his article “Does Advertising Need a 
Continual Defense?” in the March 14 
issue of Printers’ Inx. I am sure 
that if all claims for advertising were 
made in the spirit in which this arti- 
cle was written, advertising would never 
need to be “on the defense.” 

Advertising is the “sword arm of 
business” and, as such, its expenses must 
be accepted just as the expenses of re 
search, credit, auditing, etc., (which 
are not production expenses) must he 
accepted as part of the cost of doing 
business and of merchandising. 

_ That the expense of advertising may, 
in some cases, seem out of proportion 
to the cost of the article, might as well 
be admitted. This admission will not 
in any way affect the right of adver 
tising in general to justify its existence. 

It is only when over-enthusiastic ad 
vertising men make unnecessarily ex 
travagant claims that the public at 
large rebels. This is the cause of the 
“on defense” attitude mentioned by 
Mr. Tew. For example, I believe every 
one will admit that, in certain cases 
where plants or industries are working 
under capacity (and this occurs more 
often than one cares to admit) it is 
possible to advertise and more than ab- 
sorb the nbvertiiing. cost in reduced 
production costs. owever, these in- 
stances should not be used as the basis 
for generalities which cannot be ac 
es as economic facts. 

r. Dickinson, Mr. Tew and Print 
ers’ Inx are to be lauded for their 
efforts to bring moderation and com- 
mon sense to a discussion of advertis- 
ing’s claims. 

Louis V. Prace, Jr., 
Vice-President. 


Cambridge Press Account to 
Weiss Agency 


, Cambridge Press, Inc., Chicago, greet 
ing cards and oeenety, has appointed 
0 


the Edward H. Weiss Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Delco-Light Appointments 


C. N. Cone, assistant sales manager 
of the Delco-Light Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has been appointed foreign sales 
manager in charge of all overseas busi 
ness. Patterson becomes assis 
tant sales manager in charge of domes- 
tic Delco-Light water system sales. 


Cincinnati Agency Joins 
Lynn Ellis Group 
The Keelor & Stites Company, Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency, has become 
affiliated with the Lynn is group of 
advertising agencies, as its representa- 
tive in that city. 
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HE total number of individual or independent “buy- 
ing units” that exist within the city is the figure that 
advertisers are interested in, rather than a hypothetical 
family” estimate. 

The advertiser wants to know how many independent 
pocket books there are that may open in response to his 
advertising appeal. 
There are in Chicago 280,000 single men and women, 
above the age of 20, who do not make up a part of any 
family group. These are: potential buyers of newspapers 
and likewise of merchandise. Yet Chicago newspapers 
have failed to recognize them in their computations of 
circulation coverage—other than to count them as 70,000 
families. 
Chicago has 855,700 natural family groups consisting of 
two parent families, those headed by divorced men and 
women, widows, widowers and men living apart from their 
wives. This group, together with 
the single men and women group, 
total 1,135,700 independent and 
distinct “buying units” subject 
to newspaper coverage. . 

It is this figure that. advertisers 
must consider as the true Chicago 
city market. 

























































The facts regarding the actual 
circulation coverage of the Chi- 
cago city market as provided by 
the six Chicago daily newspapers 
are impartially set forth in a 
booklet, “Solving the. Mysterious 
Disappearance of Half a Million 
People.” A copy Of this booklet 
is yours for ‘the--asking. Send 


for it. 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 
J. T, McGIVERAN - - - - Advertising Director 
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Mother, I’m Proud 


Comments on Some Recent Garter Advertising 


By “Querty” 


Mother, I’m proud of our boy. 

Listen to this, Mother. Joe thanks 
us for the Paris Garters we sent him. 
He says that most of the boys at col- 
lege have given up the “sloppy socks” 
idea. But what pleases me so muc 
is this. Here’s what he says: ‘Most 
of the boys are veges garters again. 
One by one they’re mitting that I 
was right—that little things in life 
are the big things after all; that at- 
tention to the details in dress marks 
the gentleman just as attention to de- 
tails makes for success in business.” 
You know, I’m proud of our boy, 
Mother. He has the courage of his 
convictions and appreciates the impor- 
tance of the little things in life—Text 
from a garter advertisement. 


HE more I think of what our 

Joe has accomplished, Mother, 
the prouder I become. Think of 
what our boy has done for his 
classmates, his college—yes, and 
for his country, too! “One by 
one,” he says, “they’re admitting 
that I was right—that the little 
things in life are the big things 
after all.’ Oh, thank God for 
that! And to think that our Joe 
has brought all this about. The 
movement he started at his own 
college will spread, Mother, and 
before you know it all of the 
young men of this great land will 
have given up the sloppy socks 
idea. That means the dawn of a 
new day, the birth of a new 
America. We shall have a nation 
of gentlemen before you know it. 

Mother, I’m proud of our boy. 
It was a long, hard fight he had. It 
called for every last bit of his 
energy and patience and skill. But 
now he has turned the corner. He 
has won. You know, Mother—our 
boy has been throwing himself into 
this battle ever since the fall term 
opened. It was a tough, discour- 
aging siege. Lots of Joe’s class- 
mates didn’t seem to realize that 
the little things in life are the big 
things after all. As a matter of 
fact, a survey made by our boy 
showed that only two and four- 
sevenths per cent of the entire 


fror “The 
."s column in 


Reprinted by - perinigeion 


Conning Tower, ‘ 
the New York World. 


undergraduate body realized. that 
the little things in life are the big 
things after all. But now he has 
triumphed. He says here that at 
a meeting of the student body on 
Tuesday last his socks resolution 
was adopted by acclamation. Here 
it is, just as he introduced it: 

“Wauereas, The little things in 
life are the big things after all; 
now, therefore, be it 

“REsoLveD, That attention to the 
details in dress marks the gentle- 
man just as attention to details 
makes for success in business,” 

Isn’t that fine? Oh, Mother, I’m 
so proud of our boy. Listen to 
this: 

“You will be glad to know, 
Father, that the work undertaken 
last autumn has been carried 
through to a glorious victory. Now 
that the fight has been won I do 
not mind telling you something 
about its hardships and fears. The 
conditions I found upon coming 
here were appalling. Not one boy 
in ten (10) wore garters. Sloppy 
socks were everywhere. was 
amazed and chagrined. What sort 
of place was this? Where were 
the gentlemen with whom I had 
expected to be associated in my 
quest for knowledge? 

“One by one I took the students 
aside, students of all classes, and 
had. long, quiet talks with them. 
I won their confidence by my 
frankness, by the straight-from- 
the-shoulder statement that I 
wanted to help them and that they 
could confide in me utterly. 

“I found, Father, that only a 
few of these boys were hardened 
and cynical. Most of them were 
from good homes. But my survey 
showed that the larger part of the 
blame for this sloppy socks condi- 
tion must be laid at the door of 
the parents. These boys had been 
misguided, neglected. They did 
not realize what they were doing 
to American manhood. The case 
of one senior is typical. He broke 
down and said to me: ‘TI didn’t 
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know. Nobody ever told me. I 
didn’t want to be that way. I am 
going to start wearing garters to- 
morrow—today—and let the dead 
past bury its dead.’ That last is 
from Shakespeare, a famous Eng- 
lish poet whose works we are 
studying, and means let bygones 
be bygones. 

“Of the entire student body 
there were only eleven (11) who 
refused to conform with the no- 
sloppy-socks resolution, and it is 
indicative of their value to the col- 
lege that every one of these eleven 
failed in the recent cigarette test. 
Each of them chose an inferior, 
little-used brand. I am glad to tell 
you that my judgment was found 
to be sound. Without hesitation I 
voted for the right one and so 
aligned myself with the most dis- 
criminating society leaders, busi- 
ness magnates, sportsmen and steel 
workers in America. Not that I 
care so much to be aligned with 
the steel workers, of course, but 
one must recognize that they are 
a husky he-man lot and one would 
like to be like them physically.” 

Mother, I’m proud of our boy. 
I’m proud that he has chosen ad- 
vertising for his career. That 
field will offer a wide range for his 
talents. He will make a notable 
success. He will steer America 
right. It is fitting that he should 
choose such a career, for we have 
brought him up in strict accord 
with advertising’s high ethical 
standards and canons of good taste. 

I think, though, that I deserve 
credit for saving him from the 
danger of becoming a trillium. I 
sent him another case of that bath 
soap only the other day. When 
our boy graduates and starts his 
career he'll be as clean as a 
whistle. He'll be a B. A.—and 
imagine a B. A. with B. O.! 

Mother, I’m proud of our boy. 
I like to think that I helped pre- 
pare him for this no-sloppy-socks 
campaign by giving him those 
courses in etiquette and conversa- 
tion. Of course, the Elbert Hub- 
bard Scrapbook was the most im- 
portant. part of his training, for it 
gave him all the best thoughts of 
the last 4,000 years without wading 
through a lot of uninteresting 
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reading. It wasn’t so easy for him 
at first; but later he picked it up 
fine. The first thousand years 
were the hardest. After that he 
absorbéd the whole book in no 
time. 

I'll never forget the day I saw 
our boy holding a _ conversation 
with Harvey K. Phillips. He was 
only a little more than a third of 
the way through his conversation 
course then, but there he was, a 
boy only eighteen and a half years 
old, holding a regular conversation 
with the biggest manufacturer and 
most prominent Rotarian in this 
city. I'll never forget how proud 
I was when I came up to them and 
heard our boy saying, “Well, Mr. 
Phillips, the little things in life are 
the big things after all.” Why, 
you would have thought it was 
John Wanamaker himself, at his 
best. 

Mother, I’m proud of our boy. 
You have raised a splendid son. 
You couldn’t have had a finer one. 
And let me tell you this: When 
better boys are born, you will bear 
them. 

Father ! 


Organize MacDonald-Cook 


Company at South Bend 

The MacDonald-Cook Company is the 
name of a new advertising business 
which has been formed at South Bend, 
Ind. Principals in the new organiza- 
tion are C. MacDonald, formerly 
with the Lamport-MacDonald Company, 
South Bend advertising agency, and 
Fred Cook, formerly advertising man- 
ager of South Bend Watch Company 
and sales manager of the Anderson 
Company, manufacturer of auto acces- 
sories. 


Appointed by National Newark 
& Essex Banking Company 


Miss Sigrid Jacobsen has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Na- 
tional Newark and Essex Banking Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 


Detroit Office for “Delineator” 
The Butterick Publishing Company 
has opened an office for Delineator at 
Detroit. Russell C. Lewis, formerly in 
charge of the Detroit office of the Condé 
Nast Publications, will manager. 


Joins Arthur Hirshon Agency 
anet B. Ettinger, focmenty with N. 


.. Ayer & Son. has join the copy 
staff of The Arthur Hirshon Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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UNDERESTIMATED / dy 
1/, MILLION . 


HE greatest winter “season” in 
Florida’s history brought an esti- 
mated total of more than a million 

and a half visitors to the state. . . . Some 
months ago we suggested to alert adver- 
tisers (some of whom saw the point) that 
appealing to an added million residents 
in the Florida market was good business 
strategy. .. . “The migratory million,” we 
called them. . . . But instead of a million 
they came a million and a half strong. .. . 
Pardon our inaccurate estimate, please! 
. . . You cannot use standard yardsticks 
to measure the Florida market... in 
which the most widely read newspaper is 


Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York. . . .2 West45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 


Chicago . . . 2083 N. Wabash Avenue lLosAngeles. . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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March Mail-Order Sales 
Show Gain 


Roebuck & Company. for 
report sales of $30,796,308, 
against $23,985,681, for March, 1928, 
an increase of 28.4 per cent. Sales for 


Sears, 
March, 
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Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany Appointments 

W. A. Rowe has been elected vice. 

ee and treasurer and Philip F. 

mith, assistant secretary and factory 

manager, of the Osborn Manufacturing 





the first three months of 1929 
to $87,809,000, against $72,067,865 for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
an increase of 21.8 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, for 
March, report sales of $22,616,668, 
against $17,800,945 for March, 1928, 
an increase of 27.1 per cent. Sales for 
the first three months of this year 
amounted to $59,400,774, against $45,- 
576,495, for the corresponding period of 
1928, an increase of 30.3 per cent. 

March sales for both companies were 
the largest for any March in their 
history. 


New Accounts for Botsford- 
Constantine 


The Majestic Electric Appliance Com- 
any, San Francisco, manufacturer of 
Majestic electric heaters, combination 
hot ee, and waffle = ont other ae. 
tric appliance specialties, has appoint 
the San eenchear office of the Bots- 
ford-Constantine Company, Pacific C>ast 
advertising agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising account, Magazine, newspaper 
and business-paper advertising will be 
used. 
Evergreen California Hat, Inc., San 
Francisco, manufacturer of Evergreen 
California sport hats for women, has 
also placed its advertising account with 
the San Francisco office of the Botsford- 
Constantine Company. 


W. G. Hobson, Sales Manager, 
Rodney E. Boone Organization 


William G. Hobson has been << 
sales manager of the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization, with headquarters at New 

ork. Mr. Hobson had been with the 
New York Evening Journal for the last 
ten years, joining the Boone organiza- 
tion last ay when it took over the 
national representation of the Evening 
Journal. 


F. A. Burt, Vice-President, 


Wells Agency 


F. Allen Burt, of the Wells’ Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Boston, has been 
elected a vice-president in charge of 
research of that agency. He formerly 
was, for many yeare, with the adver- 


tising yy ache nro of Col of Busi- 
ness Administration of Benton Uni- 


versity. 


William Spier Joins Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


William Soler, pensatt with Musical 


America, New York, joined the 
radio department of Batten, Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn, Inc., of that city. 


pany, Inc., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of industrial and home brushes and 
foundry moulding machines. Both Mr. 
Rowe and Mr. Smith have also been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Osborn company. 
_C. W. Titgemeyer has been elected 
vice-president in charge of brush divi- 
sion sales. R. W. Hisey has been 
elected secretary and factory manager 
of the machine division. Other new ap- 
pointments include John D. Wise as 
assistant sales manager of the machine 
division; R. B. Jones as assistant sales 
er of the brush division and Lloyd 
H. Weber as assistant advertising man. 
ager. 


Calumet Distributing Company, 
Postum Subsidiary 


The Calumet Distributing Company, 
Inc., has been reorganized as a sub- 
sidiary of the Postum Company, Inc., 
and its headquarters moved from Chicago 
to New Yor! The sales offices of the 
company throughout the country have 
been consolidated with the local district 
offices of Post Products Company, Inc.. 
Baker Associated Companies, Inc., and 
other distributing organizations of Postum 
and associated companies at New York 

Dean A. Thompson will be president of 
Calumet Distributing, to succeed Warren 
hb who continues as president of 
the umet ce Powder Company, 
Chicago. <A. S. Rader will be vice- 
president of the Calumet Distributing 
Company. 





Join Jordan Advertising 
Abroad, Inc. 


Robert H. Otto, formerly advertising 
manager of Browning, King & Com- 
pany, at Seattle, Wash., and, more re 
cently, with George C. May, Ltd., Nor- 
wich, England, and Scheerer, Inc., New 
York, has joined Jordan Advertising 
\broad, Inc., New York, as an as- 
sistant account executive. 

Harold B. Day, yecemtty with Mathew- 
son & Sinclair, New York advertising 
agency, has joined the Jordan organiza 
tion as a copy writer. 


Hamilton-DeLisser, 

Inc, 

The Wakefield, Mass., Item has ap- 
ointed Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., Bon 4 
ishers’ representative, New York, as its 
national advertising representative. 


Appoints 


Transferred by Ayer 


Charles R. Marshall, for the last 
four years with the Boston office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, has been transferred 
to the New York office. 
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HIGHEST RECORDS 
Net Paid Sale 


437,367 


Week days 





Gain over last year— 


31,660 








752,689 


Sundays 


Gain over last year— 


51,764 


age for the six months ended March 31 as reported to the Post Office Department.) 








The high quality of The Times circulation 
is even more impressive than the volume, 
or the gain. 


Che New York Cimes 
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ket, shown at the left, is recog- 

nized generally by advertisers as 
one of the best sales territories in the 
country, and as a market where the cost 
of advertising is low, when sales are 
properly credited to Oklahoman and 
Times influence. Over 143,000, or 80 
per cent of the Oklahoman and Times 
February paid average of 179,200 is con- 
centrated in this area. 

OKLAHOMA CITY and its 68-mile 
trade area are a single, compact unit 
made up of 26 counties and 32 key 
cities of more than 1,000—easy to travel, 
to sell to, to ship to. It is a part of no 
other area, tributary to no other city, 
and covered by no outside metropolitan 
newspaper. 

Few newspapers cover their market 
so thoroughly and effectively as do the 
Oklahoman and Times. Out of a popu- 
lation of 894,229 in the Oklahoma City 
Market, more people read the Oklaho- 
man or Times than read all the other 
dailies published in this area! In short, 
the Oklahoman and Times alone give 
the advertiser more circulation at about 
half the cost than is possible by even 
the combined use of all other daily 
newspapers in the Oklahoma City Mar- 
ket. 

The Oklahoman and Times can do a 
quick, effective low-cost selling job for 
you! 


[ise REAL Oklahoma City Mar- 
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Frozen Fruit Makes Its Bow to the 
Consumer 


Another Product Which Needs Advertising to Realize Its Full Possibilities 


By B. F. 


~ARLY last winter consumers in 
certain metropolitan markets 
became conscious of a new prod- 
uct competing for its place on the 
family menu. This new product 
is frozen fruit. Perhaps frozen 
berries is a better term since the 
bulk of the business so far has 


Berfield 


practically all of the pack being 
sent to large users such as hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Ice cream manu- 
facturers, for instance, have been 
using cold pack fruits for many 
years. 

It is only recently, therefore, that 
there has been any development in 


been done with ber- 
ries, principally the 
strawberry. 

While the idea of 
freezing fruit and 
berries is not new, 
it was only last 
year that the idea 
began to make it- 
self felt with con- 
sumers. Close stu- 
dents of the’ food 
industry see revo- 
lutionary possibili- 
ties in this new 
product, some go- 
ing so far as to 
predict that it may 
do for the fruit 
growers what the 
frozen fish idea has 
done for the lead- 








fol ed few years a new 
idea looms on the hori- 
zon which appears to have 
striking sales possibilities. 
To those interested in ad- 
vertising and merchandising 
—and particularly to adver- 
tising agencies and publish- 
ers—the development of each 
one of these new products 
calls for close attention. 
Not many years ago it was 
the radio which showed 
promise of tremendous sales. 
Advertising agents and pub- 
lishers were not slow to get 
hold of every available bit 
of information regarding 
radios. Today we have frozen 
fruit. This article furnishes 


the selling of cold 
pack fruits and ber- 
ries across the 
counter to the con- 
sumer in one-pound 
and half-pound 
packages. Last No- 
vember, however, 
one organization 
sold some 25,000 
one-pound packages 
of frozen straw- 
berries in Philadel- 
phia and within a 
radius of 200 miles 
of Philadelphia. 
While this organi- 
zation is undoubt- 
edly one of the 
leaders in the busi- 
ness there are 
others which can 


ing fishery com- 
panies. At present 
it is difficult to 
make any definite 
prediction as to 


has 





a complete summary of what 
already been accom- 
lished with a new idea that 
tremendous latent ad.- 
vertising possibilities. 


show similar vol- 
ume. 

Before examin- 
ing the possibilities 
of this product as 











the future of frozen 
fruit but the idea has so many pos- 
sibilities that it is worthy of con- 
siderable study on the part of all 
agencies connected with the ad- 
vertising, merchandising and dis- 
tribution of food products. 
According to Charles F. A. 
Mann, writing in Canning Age 
of November, 1928, cold packing 
has been under development for 
more than twelve years, until to- 
day about 40 per cent of the 48,- 
000,000 pounds of the berry pack 
of Oregon and Washington is cold 
packed. Up to a year or so ago, 
cold pone was not looked upon 
as affecting the ultimate consumer, 


a consumer item, it 
is well to understand just what 
happens to strawberries from the 
time they are picked until they 
reach the consumer. 

The cold pack process demands, 
first of all, the best grade of fruit 
or berry. To quote again from 
Mr. Mann’s article: 

“The fruit is carefully picked by 
girls and packed in shallow veneer 
boxes which are placed in trays 
and hauled on a truck to the re- 
ceiving platforms at the plant. 
The berries are then weighed and 
rushed to the sorting tables. They 
are first dumped in a tray which 
is sprayed by cold water This 
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removes any dust and grime that 
might adhere. They are then 
pushed gently onto a rubber belt 
running slowly up an incline along 
which women stand. Here any de- 
fective fruit is thrown out and 
the crushed fruit is picked out and 
sent to the jam plant. After pass- 
ing this inspection the berries tum- 
ble into fifty-gallon barrels fas- 
tened to a steel platform or shaker 
which bounces them up and down 
to pack the fruit solidly.” 

In preparing the fruit for con- 
sumer use, the process is varied 
by packing the product in thirty- 
pound cans in a proportion of 
three, two or one part of fruit to 
one of sugar by weight. At pres- 
ent the tendency is toward a larger 
proportion of fruit and a smaller 
proportion of sugar. One com- 
pany has developed a syrup proc- 
ess which it claims is successful 
but the great bulk of the frozen 
fruit is packed with sugar. 

Here is how one large New En- 
gland firm handles the process of 
packing. This concern receives the 
thirty-pound tins from refrigerator 
cars at its various branches. Where 
transportation of any distance from 
cars to one of the branches is re- 
quired the tins are kept under a 
temperature in the truck which 
runs from 32 degrees to 40 degrees 
but never above 40 degrees. At 
the branches the fruit is permitted 
to thaw out sufficiently in the 
thirty-pound tins to permit rehan- 
dling. It is then packed into the 
one-pound packages, thirty one- 
pound packages being filled from 
a thirty-pound tin. The pound 
packages are then re-frozen, the 
temperatures running from 8 de- 
grees to 10 degrees above zero. The 
temperatures at which the cartons 
containing the one-pound packages 
are kept run from 30 degrees to 
32 degrees above. 

The process will vary with dif- 
ferent companies but the example 
just quoted is typical. 

At the present time, strawberries 
are the most popular product sold 
frozen in packages. Raspberries, 
blueberries, cherries, rhubarb and 
grapefruit have also been put on 
the market in the frozen state but 
business on these products has de- 
veloped slowly as compared to that 
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on strawberries. Experiments have 
also been made with vegetables but 
there is no immediate possibility of 
cold pack vegetables being pur- 
chased on a commercial scale. 

The marketing problems of 
frozen fruit are those of any pack- 
aged perishable. Because of the 
fact that the product is just begin- 
ning to go from the counter to 
the consumer, the industry faces 
some difficult problems. 

First, only the high-grade fruit 
or berry can be used. If imperfect 
berries, such as are frequently used 
for the lower grade of canning and 
for jam, are used to any extent in 
the future, the frozen fruit indus- 
try will collapse. 

Therefore, the second necessary 
element is a reliable packer. He 
must be conscientious and jealous 
of his own name which depends 
upon the quality of fruit which he 
sends out. 


Fruit Must Be Repacked 


Third, at present frozen fruit is 
a repack proposition. No satisfac- 
tory scheme has been developed as 
yet which makes it possible to put 
the fruit directly into the one- 
pound cartons at the source of 
supply. Some men who have made 
a careful study of the industry 
claim that its problems will only be 
solved completely when this diffi- 
culty is overcome. Others, how- 
ever, maintain that this is one of 
the minor problems of the indus- 
try which will profit and flourish 
even if the repack problem is not 
overcome. 

There is no question, however, 
that great economies could be ef- 
fected if repacking was eliminated 
and these economies would result 
in a cheaper product for the con- 
sumer. When it is considered that 
at the present time the frozen 
product can be delivered in mid- 
winter at a price very close to the 
price charged for the fresh prod- 
uct at the height of the season, the 
advantages of economy become ap- 
parent. One optimistic man in the 
industry goes so far as to prophesy 
that eventually frozen fruit will be 
able to compete successfully with 
the fresh product. General opin- 
ion, however, is that such a situa- 
tion will be a long time in com- 
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RESEARCH PROVES LOS ANGELES 
#@IS RADIO CAPITAL OF THE WEST 


So. Cat. Has 63% 
or State’s Sets 





OS ANGELES is the radio 
capital of the West! The Do- 
mestic Trade Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, completing 
an exhaustive radio survey, recently 
announced that conclusion, and 
backed it up with figures. 

Ist, thirty-one per cent of the 
people in the three Pacific Coast 
States live within the 40-mile re- 
tail trading area of Los Angeles. 

2nd, the per capita purchasing 
power of Los Angeles County is 
the highest of all the counties in 
the U. S. H. G. Weaver's report, 
for General Motors, is quoted as 
placing the per capita annual ef- 
fective income of L. A. County, 
at $1,107. 


3rd, about 63% 
of California’s 
homes are in the 

A. Territory. 


uno » mere Preston 4th, the Fed- 
= acca eral Radio Com- 
mission reports 
California one 
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A Great “Tree” Program | 
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proportion of 
radios to homes. 
In Southern 
California there 
are more than 
63% of the to- 
tal for the state. 


The Chamber 
of Commerce re- 
port neglected to 
say that The Los 
Angeles Ex- 
Les Sesker, eetedees, aminer has been 

je Fan Americ Radio’s strongest 
pee — . ally in Southern 
series of personal mes- California, ever 
sages to the Les Angeles since radio came 
ublie. His discussions into the market. 
range from feetball games Jt always carries 
ae ag ens, more radio line- 


the 4-column, aA 
deep advertisement age than any 
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L. A. Seconp To N. Y. 
IN Fesruary BuILDING 





ANGELES stepped into the 
limelight of national construc- 
tion when February building per- 
mits showed this city second in the 
nation in volume. 

With a total of $9,480,160 for 
the 28 days, 
Los Angeles 
was exceeded 
only by New 
York City 
with $106,296,- 
335 in building 
projects. 

Chicago 
came in third 
place, followed 
by Detroit, 
Philadelphia 
and Hartford, 

Wiley B. Allen announce 
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Recorp SEASON SEEN 
For Citrus Crops 


ALIFORNIA’S citrus industry is 
facing a regord season. 

Estimates for the first five months of 

the shipping period show 28,339 cars of 


“oranges, an increase of 6,527 cars over 


the same peri last year; and 4,554 
cars of lemons, an increase of 1,566 
cars over last year’s mark, making a 
total increase in shipments of 32 per cent. 

The Los Angeles Examiner is one of 
the 28 Hearst newspapers read over 
20,000,000 people. It is a mem of 
International News Service, Universal 
Service, Associated Press and the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, 
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ing about if it ever is a possibility. 

Fourth, the industry itself has 
not yet settled upon the best proc- 
esses. As already mentioned, there 
is still the repack problem. In ad- 
dition, there is the question of 
whether to use cane sugar, corn 
sugar or syrup. Again, there is 
the question of the percentage of 
sugar or syrup to be used in pro- 
portion to fruit. 

Fifth, not all fruits or berries 
lend themselves to the cold pack 
process. For instance, berries from 
the great Northwest lend them- 
selves much better to cold packing 
than do berries from other sections 
of the country. There are many 
similar problems which have not 
been definitely solved as yet. 

Sixth, comes the question of get- 
ting the product to the consumer 
in the proper condition. Under 


ideal circumstances frozen fruit 
can be kept almost indefinitely but, 
unfortunately for the industry, ideal 
circumstances are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Getting frozen fruit from the 


field to the dealer’s store can be 
pretty well controlled. All of the 
various marketing agencies between 
these two points have enough in- 
vestment involved to make it worth 
while to install the proper refrig- 
eration equipment. However, once 
the product is in the dealer’s store 
it becomes merely one of many 
items which he is selling and does 
not warrant a special investment in 
refrigeration equipment. 

At the present time the chief out- 
lets are grocery stores (both chain 
and independent), delicatessens, 
dairy product outlets, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, soda fountains. While 
all of these outlets are equipped with 
refrigerators, none has any refrig- 
eration equipment which is intended 
to keep a product below a freezing 
temperature. As a result, as soon 
as the product gets*into a retail 
outlet it begins to defrost. The 


process may be very slow because 


of the comparatively low tempera- 
tures maintained in practically all 
modern store refrigerators. Com- 
plete defrostation may not occur 
for many days. However, since 
the ideal situation is to have the 
product reach the consumer in its 
frozen state it becomes obvious 
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that it is necessary either to get the 
one-pound packages out of the re- 
tail store as rapidly as possible or 
to install equipment which will 
allow the dealer to keep the product 
under freezing temperature as long 
as he wishes. 

One of the leading fisheries 
solved the same problem in selling 
frozen fish by making special. 
frigerators which are sold t.' Ga. 
ers on a pay-as-you-use basis, the 
dealer contracting to handle a cer- 
tain amount of fish over a certain 
period, after which the refrig- 
erator becomes his own property. 
Whether the frozen fruit industry 
can work out a similar solution is 
problematical. 


Hard to Display the Fruit 


Frozen fruit, on account of the 
possibility of spoilage, is not as 
yet a successful display item al- 
though a number of dealers do dis- 
play limited amounts. Yet, being 
a new product, it needs display a 
great deal more than a product 
which has already been established. 
Investigations show that the great- 
est sales come in stores where the 
frozen fruit cartons are displayed 
and yet only in a store or market 
where a low temperature is com- 
mon can display be carried on suc- 
cessfully without having the fruit 
reach the consumer in a deterior- 
ated condition. 

Because of the possibility of de- 
terioration, the question of spoil- 
age becomes a big factor. Under 
ideal conditions spoilage can be re- 
duced to a surprising minimum but 
under average conditions there is 


‘bound to be some deterioration. 


As yet practically nothing has 
been done to educate the consumer. 
As the industry has been developed 
up to the present time the consumer 
has learned about frozen fruit in 
only two ways; either she has seen 
it on display or has been told about 
it by the dealer. 

Almost no advertising has been 
done. There have been a few scat- 
tered newspaper advertisements and 
one distributor has gone to the 
length of preparing a recipe booklet. 

The writer had the opportunity 
of studying the results of an in- 
vestigation made among leading 
chain stores and independents and 
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alone to cover the San Fran- 
cisco market during 1928— 








a record seldom if ever 
equalled by a metropolitan 


newspaper. It is evident that 


exclusive Examiner advertis- 
ing pays the advertiser. 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
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ONY two great markets ex- 
ceed Philadelphia in extent 
and wealth. 


None exceeds it in the oppor- 
tunity it offers advertisers 
today: The opportunity effec- 
tively to cover a great metro- 
politan area—with one news- 
paper —at a low cost. 


Here is a compact city market 
of homes, with close-lying sub- 
urbs, famed for their wealth. 


Here is an area containing three 
million people, of such diverse 
activities that prosperous 
times consistently prevail. 


Here, The Evening Bulletin 
offers that ideal situation to 
the advertiser: the thorough 


Copyright, 1929, Bulletin Co. 
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coverage of a great market it 
one newspaper, without dupli 
cation or waste. 

Six hundred thousand home 
of the permanent incom 
class . . . 548,573 daily circula 
tion of the permanent reade! 
class. 





The Evening Bulletin is no 
sold by headlines; nor by prem 
iums, prizes or contests. 


Thirty-three years of clean, a 
curate journalism; the maki 
of a newspaper that typified 
Philadelphia; a newspaper tha 
reflected the people’s own san 
standards... 

These are the factors which 
built The Bulletin from a fe 
thousand readers in 1895 
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more than half a million today. 


These are the factors, too, 
which produce results for ad- 
vertisers. For, while The Bul- 
lectin has become by far the 
largest newspaper in its city, 
—it has always believed that 
the history and the character 
of circulation are more im- 
portant than the quantity. 


Investigate this newspaper sit- 
uation. Analyze the market. 


Reduce selling costs! Sell your 
product in Philadelphia. 


925 1926 
$eas73 


ok ES De 


The circulation of The Evening Bulletin 
is all-iriclusive. It is read in mansion and 
in modest home. In rich suburbs, as in the 
city, The Bulletin leads any other Phila- 
delphia newspaper by far. The Bulletin’s 
net paid daily average is 548,573 copies. 


696 03 906 6113 rn 
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The Ebening Bulletin 


’ City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenve 


Detroit Office: 
San Francisco Office: 


321 Lafayette Boulevard 
681 Market Street 
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was gratified to note how many 
of these successful merchandisers 
pointed out the absolute necessity 
of advertising. Unfortunately for 
the industry, the distributors who 
are handling this product are not 
advertisingly educated. Therefore, 
one of the next educational proc- 
esses necessary is that of teaching 
distributors that they must have 
advertising if they are going to do 
a successful job with frozen fruit. 

Along with the question of ad- 
vertising comes the question of 
package design. The writer has 
had the opportunity to see a num- 
ber of the packages used and it is 
his belief that the possibilities of 
good package design have not yet 
been realized to the full. There 
are some excellent packages but 
on the other hand there are some 
containers which, from the stand- 
point of design, are not what they 
might be. Because frozen fruit is 
a comparatively new product and 
because it must depend to a large 
extent upon display the importance 
of good package design is doubled 
or trebled. 

There is still the question in the 
minds of a great many as to what 
is the logical outlet for frozen 
fruit. Obviously the grocery store 
or provision store makes a natural 
outlet and for some time at least 
will probably handle the bulk of 
the frozen fruit business. 

Certain distributors, however, see 
great possibilities for the drug 
store. This outlet, of course, does 
have the refrigeration facilities 
necessary for the sale of frozen 
fruit. Recently one of the large 
Chicago chains has tried out this 
product but at present the results 
of this trial do not warrant any 
definite conclusion. 

If frozen fruit is to become a 
drug store product the impetus 
must come from the ice cream 
manufacturer. On the surface, at 
least, it would seem that frozen 
fruit has much to offer the maker 
of ice cream. His is a business 
of high peaks and deep valleys. 
Practically every ice cream maker 
in the country has to take a loss 
during the winter months and it 
is only the exceptional manufac- 
turer who can keep his losses at a 
low point during the months of 
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December, January and February, 
The peak of the frozen fruit busi 
ness comes in the months fron 
November to March, 

The ice cream manufacturer, 
course, has excellent equipment fo 
handling frozen fruit. In storing 
his ice cream he maintains tempera 
tures which are excellent for stor- 
ing frozen fruit, and these storage 
facilities are used less for ice cream 
at the time when the frozen fruit 
season is at its height. 

The ice cream manufacturer's 
problem resolves itself, therefore, 
to the question whether the drug 
store can ever be a good outlet for 
frozen fruit. The net profit per 
pound on frozen fruit will always 
be much less in proportion than the 
net profit per quart on ice cream 
and the druggist who is educated 
to large proportionate profits will 
not grasp frozen fruit with any 
avidity unless he is shown unusual 
possibilities. Therefore, the drug 
store as an outlet is still a ques- 
tionable proposition although some 
of the leaders in the frozen fruit 
industry are firmly convinced that 
eventually the ice cream manufac- 
turer will find in this new product 
the solution of one of his greatest 
difficulties. 

The industry is at present watch- 
ing with great interest the work 
being done by a large Chicago ice 
cream manufacturer. He is push- 
ing frozen fruit with some vigor 
and his experience should be in- 
valuable in deciding whether or not 
the product offers the ice cream 
manufacturer a logical method of 
filling in his valley. 

The packing and selling of 
frozen fruit is a new industry and 
like all new industries has its pos- 
sibilities for success and disaster. 
The next few years are the crucial 
years. The industry is at an impor- 
tant cross-road and must make its 
decision quickly. If it will profit 
by the experiences of other indus- 
tries and if it will do the proper 
educational work with packer, 
shipper, distributor, dealer and con- 
sumer, the possibilities for frozen 
fruits are almost limitless. With- 
out advertising, however, the in- 
dustry cannot hope to compete with ” 
other industries which use this 
valuable merchandising weapon. 
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Doughnuts and Cider 








Let’s revive 
the dishes 


of yesteryear... 


ESSENSE BOSS 


OIN with us in our new cause—a 
movement to revive the good old- 
fashioned delights of the table. 

Aren’t we all becoming a little too 
finicky these days? Shouldn’t we return 
once more to the delights of the home 
feast at which we linger with our family 
and friends while conversation is lazy 


and amiable ? 


Delineator, in April, recalls to the 


modern hostess the charm of the old- 


time supper. 
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Griddle cakes and syrup, baked beans, 
hot biscuits and honey—shades of Jupi- 
ter, but doesn’t it make your mouth 


water ! 


Enthusiastie food pages... 


And there, in that homely phrase, you 
have the keynote of Delineator’s food 
pages. They are planned to make the 


mouth water. 
They are written with zest! 


Whether it be in dealing with a fa- 
mous old recipe for chocolate cake or 
the latest use of luscious avocado, 
Delineator Home Institute endeavors to 
make its two million and more readers 


want to try it themselves. 








Baked Ham with Crisp Cloves 














Griddle Cakes and Maple Syrup 





In our own kitchen... 


And every recipe, you know, is prepared 
first in our own kitchen and served 
right here in our own dining-rooms on 
the fifteenth floor of the Butterick 
Building. 

Every recipe has to be right before 
it is presented—with zest!—to whet 
the appetites in more than two million 


homes! 


Delineator gained 787,000 net paid circulation in 
1928. Have you had a copy of “Discovered” —a 
folder that tells the facts ? 
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Pepping Up a Jaded Sales Force 


This Manufacturer Anticipates the Slumps and Revives Flagging 
Enthusiasm with a Surprise “Stunt” Periodically 


By J. K. Macneill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


SUPPOSE that every manu- 
| facturing firm has its seasonal 
let-downs; periods when, due to 
cimate, nature of product or other 
reasons, sales fall off. In most 
cases, 1 imagine, these slumps are 
anticipated and steps taken either 
to. combat them or offset them. 

But what has he done to prevent 
or anticipate the natural slump? 
Or perhaps I should call it the un- 
natural slump. When business 1s 
otherwise normal and his sales 
start to show a little less firmness 
for no apparent reason, what is 
there to do? These lulls are most 
assuredly certain to come and with 
disconcerting unexpectedness, too, 
unless one analyzes his business 
closely and learns to anticipate and 


prepare for them. Most often the 


underlying reason is_ staleness. 
Staleness on the part of the sales- 
men and the merchants they sell. 
It has been my observation that 
no salesman, no matter how good 
he is, can maintain his enthusiasm, 
energy and alertness at a uniform 
working pitch for a period longer 
than three months. I do not base 
this assertion on opinion alone but 
on a detailed study of sales rec- 
ords over a period of years, on 
my own personal experience and 
on observation of salesmen with 
whom I work. I do not mean to 
imply that a salesman at the end 
of three months is all in, or even 
tired. Far from it. I do mean, 
though, that the fine edge is gone 
and, like the razor, when that hap- 
pens he will still “cut” but not 
quite so cleanly or so thoroughly. 
He will be satisfied with a good 
day’s work at 5 o’clock instead of 
for a fine day’s work 
He will put off calling 
on that tough new prospect in 
favor of a regular customer who 
is sure to buy. He will be patient 
instead of impatient. He starts to 
get in a rut. 


Staleness is the direct result of 
lack of enthusiasm. Even though 
he meets different customers and 
varying personalities with each 
working day, the salesman is al- 
most sure to get fed up with the 
same line of talk on the same set 
of samples, day in, day out. How 
can he help it? The very char- 
acteristics that make him a good 
salesman cause him to abhor any- 
thing that savors of routine. He 
is just not built to work at a job 
in which tomorrow does not bring 
something new and different. And 
so, if he is not fed something new 
at frequent intervals, he goes stale. 


There Is a Remedy 


And when thirty or forty sales- 
men out of a sales force of sixty 
or seventy begin to go stale all at 
once, as they will do, the effect on 
the business is going to be swift 
and demoralizing. Demoralizing 
because there is no indication on 
the surface as to what is wrong 
and consequently no place to look 
for a remedy. But there is a rem- 
edy and a good one. We use it 
often and so regularly, withal in 
such varying ways, that we have 
come to consider it sure-fire for 
its purpose. 

Regularly on January first of 
each year our salesmen, in common 
with others in our industry, sally 
forth for the year with their new 
spring lines. They have met to- 
gether in a convention for three 
days, during which space of time 
they have been introduced to the 
new features of the line, new and 
lower prices, if any, new and 
greater advertising (always greater 
advertising) and new everything. 
They have come from afar and 
have been entertained royally at 
luxurious hotels, with ten-course 
dinners and high-priced shows. 
They have gone through the fac- 
tory and have been carefully in- 
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structed in raw materials and im- 
proved methods of production. 
They have been lectured to by all 
and sundry and aiso have been 
given the opportunity of express- 


ing themselves. They are all 
pepped up and ready to go. What 
happens? 


Usually there is an immediate 
stimulus to business. Enthusiastic 
as a child with a new plaything, 
they tear through the territory in 
high, transmitting their enthusiasm 
to the dealer who, being ever on 
the alert for new ideas and mer- 
chandise, buys generously. For a 
time everybody is all set for a 
banner year and pregmate of new 
sales records. 


Signs of Staleness 


But as the weeks slip by the 
pace begins tc tell. The merchan- 
dise is ne lor.gez new to the sales- 
man, and nis oft-repeated story 
starts to pall—ever so slightly at 
first, but at length to the extent 
that the conviction grows on him 
that he is not quite so much sold 
on his line as he should be, and 
he wonders what the reason is. 

At this point he begins to write 
letters to the house about the other 
fellow’s merchandise. He sees his 
competitor’s goods on display and 
because they are different from his 
own he thinks that they are better. 
He wants to know why he hasn’t the 
same thing, forgetting that the 
competitor had the same merchan- 
dise back in January and is prob- 
ably feeling the same way about 
his line. He has just about gone 
stale. 

Now many sales managers will 
ridicule the idea that a salesman 
can go stale in three months, say- 
ing that the man who cannot keep 
his pep longer than that has no 
right to be selling goods. Never- 
theless, I contend that human na- 
ture is human nature and has to 
be treated and studied as such. In 
these days of short territories, 
close coverage and swiftly chang- 
ing styles the condition is consid- 
erably aggravated because in three 
months a good many kinds of mer- 
chandise become stale. 

We have recognized both of 
these factors and their effect upon 
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ourselves and our salesmen, and 
we have operated for many years 
on the theory that prevention is 
better than cure. To this end we 
plan our year with no less than 
three, and sometimes more, distinct 
high spots, each of which is de- 
signed to freshen up our line, our 
advertising and our salesmen’s 
viewpoint. 

To illustrate, this year we started 
off much as usual and planned on 
letting our lineup carry through 
until Easter. With the beginning 
of February, however, it became 
evident that sales were not quite 
snappy enough. There seemed to 
be a lag that was more due to 
lethargy on the part of the dealer 
than the sales force. This was 
just as bad, however, because it 
immediately made itself felt on the 
minds of the men, with the con- 
sequence that we decided to change 
our original plans and advance the 
dates a month. 

What we wanted was some new 
merchandise, some fresh angles and 
possibly an advertising or sales 
stunt. We took stock of what we 
had available in the way of ideas. 
First off we decided to bring out 
a new shape Spur Tie. We had 
brought out new ones before and 
knew pretty well what to expect 
in the way of sales. This time, 
though, we felt we should do some- 
thing different in the way of an- 
nouncement and merchandising— 
something that would attract at- 
tention and cause a stir among the 
trade. 

After a few days—and nights— 
of hectic conferring and selling the 
idea to the big chief, we evolved 
the following plan: 

First we would add two maga- 
zines to our list. (These we had 
been considering for some time.) 
We would usher in these two ad- 
ditions with the use of full-page 
space in colors for the first ad- 
vertisements only. These advertise- 
ments were to feature the new 
model tie almost exclusively. The 
date decided on was May 1. That 
gave us about two months in which 
to get distribution. 

Would we sell the tie in the or- 
dinary way, just as another Spur 
Tie? Decidedly no. We hit upon 
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feet of women... 


laying their bid for patronage 

. are the butchers, bakers 
and candlestick makers of the 
city . . . for they know very 
well it is Madame who wields 
the deciding influence in the 
purchase of most household 
and personal necessities and 
luxuries. 


Even a newspaper must be alert 
to feminine interests, if it is 
to gain for its advertisers an 


audience with the “purchasing 
agent” of the home. How the 
Los Angeles Times does this is 
reflected in its comprehensive 
presentation of club news, fash- 
ions, household aids — every 
subject of interest to women. 


That’s mighty good reading 
matter to be “next to,” and has 
won for The Times the largest 
home-delivered circulation on 
the Pacific Coast. 


55 
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the somewhat novel and daring 
plan of asking the salesmen to sell 
this new tie in complete ignorance 
themselves of what it was. All 
they would have to sell would be 
the advertising campaign and the 
reputation of Hewes & Potter. We 
surrounded the whole affair with 
mystery. 


The First Gun 


The first gun was a teaser bul- 
letin to the men giving a tentative 
date for district meetings and tell- 
ing them just enough to whet their 
curiosity. We then prepared spe- 
cial order blanks with a huge ques- 
tion mark in the center of each 
sheet and the names and circula- 
tions of three of the magazines we 
were using. The orders were for 
standard quantities, three and six 
dozen and the shipping date April 
15. No changes were permitted. 
A mystery tie-up advance card for 
the men was prepared and, last 
but not least, a color broadside and 
a double-page business-paper ad- 
vertisement carrying out the same 
theme. 

Not satisfied with that, we de- 
cided as long as we were out to 
get enthusiasm that we might as 
well get a lot as a little. So we 
picked out four new novelty mem- 
bers in the fancy suspender lines 
that are so popular today, includ- 
ing one startling number in skull 
and crossbones, and called it the 
Jolly Roger line. These we dressed 
up in special sample clothing and 
worked up an easel display card 
to depict a pirate scene with a 
bare-legged girl, somewhat similar 
to the one used by a prominent 
silver house recently. To this ar- 
ray we added a simple store dis- 
play rack for suspenders that cost 
us about a dollar and which is an 
item that is sadly needed at the 
present time. 

Our story was now complete 
with the exception of the addition 
here, too, of business-paper adver- 
tisements and broadsides. All this 
was done in about two weeks, so 
that when we were ready to start 
out, we had little more than dum- 
mies to demonstrate with. 

The first meeting was in New 
York. When the men entered the 
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room they must have thought they 


. had broken into the inner sanc- 


tum of the originator of question- 
naires. All over the walls were 
plastered question marks in bril- 
liant red. Signs with “wisecracks” 
interspersed the array and were so 
worded as to add to the air of 
mystery. On the table was a large 
box draped with white oilcloth on 
which was a huge red question 
mark. A quantity of manila en- 
velopes were spread about, each 
with a red question mark and filled 
with something the nature of which 
they could not divine. 

We started in as at a regular 
meeting and spent about half the 
morning leading up to the unveil- 
ing of the first mystery which 
proved to be the suspender rack 
and the new line. This brought 
much enthusiasm and most of the 
fellows thought we had delivered 
our main punch. 

But at lunch they were grected 
with more question marks. At 
each plate was a place card bear- 
ing the legend, “It won’t be long 
now. Right after lunch you'll get 
it! !!!" This naturally aroused 
their curiosity a second time and 
when we returned to the meeting 
room the stage was all set. 

I got on my feet and talked for 
nearly an hour without coming to 
the point. But when I finally did, 
they took the idea in like a sponge 
takes water. When it was all over 
they went out full of confidence 
that any tie on which we were 
willing to risk over a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising and inventory must be all 
to the good. 

We did the same thing in the 
West during the next few days 
and then came back home to watch 
results. Within the week sales liad 
jumped nearly 100 per cent not 


‘only on the new items but on reg- 


ular goods as well, which sold on 
the momentum. A contest among 
the men based on the number of 
mystery orders taken is helping the 
cause along. I forgot to mention 
that every order for these ties is 
being signed by the buyer. 

One veteran in Cleveland wrote 
me this week that every merchant 
he approached in that city bought 
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l 3 artists 


illustrate this new serial 


* 


Eighteen artists 
are illustrating LIBERTY’S new 
serial, 


THE RED NAPOLEON 
by Floyd Gibbons 


Historical paintings... General illustrations... 
Harold von Schmidt Le Jaren Hiller 
Kenneth Fuller Camp Charles R. Chickering 
Robert W. Stewart Otto Rebele 


S. George Phillips B; J. Rosenmeyer 
Air fights... Clayton Knight G. Patrick Nelson 


Soldiers and marines... Maps, diagrams... 
Herbert M. Stoops Will B. Johnstone 
John W. Thomason, Jr. Otto Kurth 
Cartoons... 
John T. McCutcheon 


Woodcuts... Bertrand Zadig Carey Orr 


No one artist could do justice to the various phases of this 
remarkable story starting in the current issue of LIBERTY. 
LIBERTY has engaged the greatest galaxy of artists ever as- 
signed to one serial. LIBERTY is sparing no expense to give 
its more than 2,000,000 families the best work of leading 


writers and artists. 


Libert ber erty 
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Magazine 


More Than 800,000 Identified Circulation 
Guaranteed 
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Booth Newspapers 


are Home Newspapers 


They Are Neighborly 


—Just the kind of a newspaper you enjoy reading 
—replete with news and special features of inter- 
est to every member of the family. 


—That’s why almost every family in these 8 Booth 
cities as well as those in the 123 smaller cities of 
The Booth Newspaper Area, read Booth News- 
papers. 

—That’s why you cannot reach this prosperous 
market with any other medium of advertising. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times © Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhi Bidg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 
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without the slightest hesitation just 

1 our say so that the tie would 

|! when it was delivered. To my 

iind that is a remarkable tribute 
sustained advertising. That 
irly every store asked will buy 
mething, about which they know 
practically nothing, simply because 
it is going to be advertised, is un- 
usual to say the least. In fact 
one enthusiast took several hun- 
dred dollars worth of orders be- 
fore he even attended our meeting, 
purely on our hint that we were 
going to bring out something new. 

Now this stunt was a compara- 
tively simple one. A _ thousand 
dollar bill covered all the expenses, 
including fares to the meetings. 
The props were simple, the adver- 
tising just a normal increase that 
we were expecting anyway and the 
tie one we had planned on intro- 
ducing sooner or later. But dressed 
up the way we arranged it and, 
sprung as a surprise stunt, it went 
over 100 per cent. So our wor- 
ries have changed for a time from 
sales to production. 

We had to put dynamite under 
some printers and we lost sleep 
wondering if we would have sam- 
ples to work on in the short time 
available, but everything came 
through on schedule and we now 
have an enthusiastic sales force in- 
stead of a jaded one. 

The particular stunt we used has 
no bearing on the thing at all. We 
could have used any one of a 
dozen different methods of getting 
the same result. The point is that 
we used a different and novel 
method of putting over what in 
ordinary times would be just so 
many new samples. 

But we do not stop there and 
call it a year. Our entire plan of 
sampling merchandise is built 
around the high spot district meet- 
ing. Last year we had an even 
more dramatic stunt on radio ad- 
vertising. We will have another 
in July because we know that be- 
fore long the men and the trade 
will be weary of the present line- 
up and will want something dif- 
terent. 

Human nature is like that. It 
tires quickly of the old and craves 
the new. The only fly in the oint- 
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ment is that we have educatéd our 
trade into the feeling that is ex- 
pressed as follows: “What the 
heck are Hewes & Potter going to 
do next?” 

We don’t know now, but we’ll 
do something. 


G. H. Ramer and S. C. Coumbe 
Buy Allen-Qualley Company 


George H. Ramer, president of the 
A. M. Ramer Company, candy manu- 
facturer, St. Paul, Minn., and Stan C. 
Coumbe, formerly vice-president and 
ocerenes wags AA > Curtiss 
‘andy mpany, icago, have @pur- 
chased the All 
Paul. A new organization 
formed to be known as the 
Coumbe Company, a division of the 
A. M. Ramer Company. The S. C. 
Coumbe Company, which will distribute 
candy bars, will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. umbe. L. J. Maschka 
has been appointed sales manager. 


len-Qualley Lament, 
as en 
s.. ¢ 


Appoint Toronto Agency 

Nisbett & Auld, Toronto, cloth im- 
porters and manufacturers, have ap- 

inted The F. H. Hayhurst Company, 

td., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct _the advertising account of Peter 
Pan Prints, a cotton fabric. 

The Toronto Health Products Com- 
pany has appointed the Hayhurst agency 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Vita Exercising Machine. 


Robert Lindquist with T. 
Harris Smith Agency 


Robert Lindquist, formerly in charge 
of advertising of the Grand Rapids Na- 
tional Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been placed in charge of the Philadel- 
phia office of T. Harris Smith Asso- 
ciates, Inc., financial advertising and 
sales promotion organization. 


To Represent “The Chicagoan’ 


in the East 
The Quigley Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has appointed John Howard 
Snow as Eastern representative of The 
Chicagoan. He will make his head- 
warters at the New York office of the 
uigley Publications. 


W. B. Karbach with Hartman 


Corporation 
William C. Karbach has been ap- 
polanes advertising manager of the chain 
urniture store division of the Hart- 
man Corporation, Chicago. 


Appoints The Wesley Associates 

The F. G. Montabert Company, New 
York, manufacturer of silk woven labels 
and linings, placed its advertising 
account with The Wesley Associates, 
New York advertising agency. 
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The Milline 
System of Measuring 
Advertising 


Epmunp S. Wuirtten, Inc. 
OSTON 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some years ago you published an ar- 
ticle explaining the Milline. We are 
wondering if you could furnish us with 
a tear sheet of this or some other ar- 
ticle on this subject; or would it _be 
practicable to give us a brief description 
of it or advise us where we can get the 
information? 

Epmunp S. Wuirtrten, Inc. 


- the article, “Milline—A New 
Term for the Measure of Ad- 
vertising,” which appeared in the 
September 9, 1920, issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink, Benjamin Jefferson, at 
that time advertising manager of 
Lyon & Healy, presented to the ad- 
vertising world a standard measure 
for the weight of advertising. 

Since the introduction of this 
plan it has been adopted widely by 
advertisers, publishers and adver- 
tising agencies. 

Mr. Jefferson’s definition of 
Milline is: “The word ‘Milline’ is 
a contraction of the words ‘million 
lines.’ It is a common denomina- 
tor which shows the product of 
the space multiplied by the circula- 
tion.” 

There are several methods of 
figuring the Milline rate of a 
publication. One of the simplest 
methods is to take the rate per 
agate line, and multiply by one 
million, then divide by the circula- 
tion. ‘Thus, if a newspaper has a 
circulation of 100,000 and a rate 
of $4.48 an inch, which is the 
equivalent of 32 cents an agate line, 
do the following: Take the rate 
per agate line, which in this case 
is 32 cents, and multiply it by one 
million. This gives thirty-two 
million cents. This is then divided 
by the circulation (100,000) which 
equals $3.20, the rate per Milljne. 

Altogether, Mr. Jefferson pre- 
pared seven articles for PrinTERs’ 
Ink on the Milline system. These 
articles show just what the sys- 
tem is and how it can be: used. 
The titles of the articles and the 
dates of issues and page numbers 
on which they will be found are 
listed following : 
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“Weighing the Advertising Mes- 
sage,” July 12, 1923, p. 17. 

“How a Milline Chart May 
Lessen Chances of a Sales Slump,” 
May 31, 1923, p. 25. 

“The Constructive Side of the 
Milline,” Oct. 20, 1921, p. 17. 

“The Milline System Does Away 
with Awkward Decimals,” July 7, 
1921, p. 25. 

“The Milline Applied to Papers 
of Small Circulation,” June 16, 
1921, p. 114. 

“Questions Asked and Answered 
Regarding Millines,” May 12, 1921, 


“Milline—A New Term for the 
Measure of Advertising,” Sept. 9, 
1920, p. 25. 

—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Studebaker Starts Large 

Advertising Campaign 
. The Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica, South Bend, Ind., has launched 
what A. R. Erskine, president, describes 
as the company’s greatest advertisin 
campaign, involving an appropriation o 
$7,000,000 for newspaper, magazine, di- 
rect mail and radio. Approximately 
half of the appropriation will be spent 
in newspapers, with as many as 2,000 
dailies and weeklies on the schedule. 
The magazine list includes twenty pub- 
lications, with both color and black and 
white being used. 

In addition to the regular campaign 
on the new Studebaker cars, there is a 
campaign devoted to the Studebaker 
Used Car Pledge. The regular campaign 
is featuring e slogan “Builder of 
Champions.” 


Englander Advertising Agency, 
New Business 


Stanley I. Englander, formerly with 
the F, J. Low Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, and, more recently, an 
account executive of Rauch Associates, 
of that city, has formed the Englander 
Advertising Agency, to conduct a_gen- 
eral advertising service at New York. 


E. T. Coombs, Detroit Man- 
ager, Condé Nast 


g.. T. Copphe, tormeriy of the Chi- 
cago office, has m appointed manager 
of the Detroit office of the Condé Nast 
Publications. 


Death of Edward T. Harris 


Edward T. Harris, a member of the 
staff of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, died recently 
at that city at the age of forty-seven. 
He had been with the Lesan agency for 
three years, 
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campaign~-the most powerful in the 
history of Milwaukee~one that is 
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Offer Prize for Best Business 
Building Methods 


A prize contest, open to all its mem- 
bers and covering advertising and busi- 
ness building methods in all branches 
of the financial field, has just been 
started by the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation. The jury to determine the 
awards, which will be made at the asso- 
ciation’s convention at Atlanta in Oc- 
tober, includes the following: Julian M. 
Case, Dime Savings Bank, Detroit; 
Virgil D. Allen, First Bank & Trust 
Company, Utica, N. Y.; Henry C. Ochs, 
Winters National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; J. A. Price, Peo- 
ples Savings and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Robert Mathias, Depositors 
State Bank, Chicago; C. E. Auracher, 
Cedar Rapids Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Paul Bollinger, Harris, Small & Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


American Gas Association Out- 
lines 1929 Campaign Plans 


The American Gas Association, New 
York, will spend $50,000 this year in 
an advertising campaign to promote the 
sale of industrial gas. The industrial 
FE section’s committee, of which John 

. Weedon, Chicago, is chairman, is in 
charge of this program. 

It is planned to use twenty-nine busi- 
ness papers for the campaign, of which 
eleven are metal trade publications, five 


reach the food products ———s four are 


in the hotel and restaurant field, and 
one in the ceramic industry. The re- 
maining eight publications are classed 
as miscellaneous. 


M. G. Dunnagan with Pacific 
Northwest Paper Mills 


Mervyn G. Dunnagan has been made 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Pacific Northwest Paper 
Mills, Inc., Portland, Oreg. He was 
recently an account executive with the 
Portland office of the Botsford-Constan- 
tine <smeeta and formerly was with 
Hiuseptreye Mathews, Inc., Stockton, 

if. 


Appoints H. S$. Howland 
Agency 
The Celma Comeeny, 
has appointed the H. S. Howland Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, to 
direct the advertising account of “‘Loos- 
pact,” powder vanity case. Business 
and class publications and newspapers 
will be used. 


Toledo, Ohio, 


Underwear Account to Reimers 
& Whitehill Agency 


The M. C. Shrank Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Mor-Wear_ lin- 
rie, underwear, etc., has appointed 
eimers & Whitehill, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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Merger of Q. R. S. and DeVry 
Firms Planned 


The R. S. Company, Chicago, 
piano rolls, portable phonographs, cam- 
eras, etc., is completing arrangements 
for a merger with the DeVry Corp: 
ration, of that city, portable moving 
picture cameras and projectors. The 
new organization, to be own as the 
Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation, will be com- 
pleted about April 15. The advertising 
account of the new firm will be directed 
by Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency. 


Registering Satisfaction in 
Return 


Outro Brass Company 
MANSFIELD, OnI0 
Editor of Printers’ Iwx: 

As usual, and in  characteristically 
complete manner, Printers’ INK again 
registers extreme satisfaction with one 
of its readers. We are very grateful 
to you for the clipping sent us relating 
to Codes of Ethics, and also for the 
reference to the book, “Business 
Ethics,” written by James Melvin Lee 

Outro Brass Co. 


Kelsey-Hayes and Wire Wheel 
Corporations to Merge 
The Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, and the Wire Wheel Cor- 
poration of America, Buffalo, N. Y., 
will be merged, subject to approval by 
stockholders. A new corporation will be 
formed under the name of the Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Corporation. ae Ww. 
Kennedy, president of Kelsey-Hayes, 
will be president of the new organiza- 

tion. 


Sugar Account to Bissell & 
Land Agency 
The R. C. McAteer Company, Pitts- 


burgh, manufacturer of “Swansdown” 
sugar, has placed its advertising a 
count with Bissell & Land, advertising 
agency of that city. Newspapers and 
business publications will be used. 


Feed Account to Fox & 
Mackenzie 

John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, 
Pa., manufacturers of Eshelman poultry 
and stock feeds, have appointed ‘ox & 
Mackenzie, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Canterbury Candy 

The Canterbu Candy Com ° 
Seattle sanutpatorer of boxed “ 
lates, has appointed Claude Arnold Ad- 
vets of that city, to direct an 
ad ~ campaign in Northwest 
newspapers. 
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The Butterick P ublishing Company 


Announces 


The Opening of an 
Office for Delineator 


in Detroit 


in charge of 


RUSSELL C. LEWIS 


The address is 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


M-C-LECKNER S-R-LATSHAW 
Advertising Director President 
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More than 8 pages every month... . 

Prepared by Professor Bristow Adams of 
Cornell University. .. . 

Florence L. Becker of Michigan State 
College. . . . 

Helen B. Couch of the New York State 
College of Home Economics. . . . And others 
equally authoritative. 

You owe it to your advertising to inspect 
this new food department that is helping so 
many advertisers to profit from True Story’s 
new market. . . . 

Write today to True Story, 2716 Graybar 
Building, New York City, for the current 
issue. 
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MODS 


10,000 Letters 
A Month 





now being received by the 
True Story ““Home Maker” 


RE are some figures for advertisers who still insist 
True Story readers are FLAPPERS! 

Last year we offered a cook book at ten cents a copy 
in a series of 12 pages. More than 125,000 dimes were 
mailed in. 

Starting this January, we inaugurated the True Story 
“Home Maker” devoted to food and household articles. 
Already this department’s mail is averaging 10,000 letters 
a month. 

Most of these letters include dimes for the True Story 
cook 


Food advietines in True Story report equally overwhelm- 
ing returns. . The first Carnation Milk ad in the 
magazine brought nearly 20,000 inquiries—at the lowest 
advertising cost in the history of the Company. 

Borden received more returns from True Story last year 
than from any of the 12 other magazines on their list. 
Their first True Story insertion in 1929 produced the 
greatest results they have ever received in all the years 
they have advertised their Eagle Brand Milk. 

Jello, Post’s Bran Flakes, None-Such Mince Meat, 
Kellogg’s Rice Flakes, Thompson’s Malted Milk, Fleisch- 
mann and Ovaltine are among those now profiting from 
this amazing magazine. 

Here are two million new families, unreachable for the 
most part through ANY LIST of other magazines. 

They can afford to buy . - are ready to buy ... 
are buying SOMEBODY'S brands every day. "Vet, to 
reach them . to sell them . . . magazine adver- 
tisers MUST use Trae Story. 

If these be flappers, then make the most of them! 
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New 
National 
4 Advertising 
Campaigns 


Have Been Launched in 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


in the Six Months from September, 1928, 
to February, 1929, Inclusive 





The National Advertising 
Gain of THE STAR in the 


Same Period was 


167,376 


Agate Lines 





February Daily Average Circulation 
of THE STAR was 


153,167 


—Largest of Any Month in Its History 


National Advertising Representative—-GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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When the Big Jobbers Won't 
Push Your Line 


Try Some of the Younger, Smaller Distributors Who Often Are 
More Energetic 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Co. 


gn a New England town there is 
a rapidly growing manufactur- 
ing concern which owes its growth 
to an accidental sales policy. 

It manufactures a line of electric 
specialties which are sold through 
a string of jobbers. The novelty 
of the situation lies in the fact that 
it got its start and has enjoyed its 
growth through working with sec- 
ond string jobbers and distributors. 
Originally, this was due to a com- 
bination of accident and the com- 
pany’s own low standing in the 
commercial world. After a while, 
it became a definite sales policy— 
and still is. 

It came about as follows: 


concern got under way with small 


capital, a tiny plant, a minimum 
of sales information, but the line 
was produced by men who pos- 
sessed original ideas. 

When they had the line ready 
for the market, they had no sales 
knowledge of which to avail them- 
selves. They had no organized 
sales department. But they did 
have a list of the leading jobbers 
in various markets. ‘So one of 
them took some samples and 
started out to get at least one good 
jobber in each of these markets. 

This man wént first to one of 
-the leading Southern cities. He 
had the names of three first-class, 
well-rated jobbers on his list. He 
called on all three and got a turn- 
down from each one. Possibly, 
had his house had some standing 
and his line been a little broader, 
at least one of these jobbers would 
have discussed a “proposition.” 
But under the circumstances, he 
did not get even that far. The 
jobbers weren’t interested. 

But this sales representative did 
not want to leave that market with 
no order at all, so he looked for 
the names of some more jobbers in 
the local telephone directory. 


The ; 
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Plainly, they were jobbers of little 
consequence. Nevertheless, he 
made the rounds. He was deter- 
mined to get somebody, if he pos- 
sibly could. 

The second one of these minor 
houses upon which he called was 
a newly formed concern. The 
owners were two young men who 
had broken away from one of the 
old established concerns. One had 
been the office manager; the other 
had been one of the firm’s best 
salesmen. They had experience 
and enthusiasm and good acquaint- 
ances and good ideas—but very 
little capital. 

However, they liked the line as 
presented to them, and the sales 
representative liked them. The 
jobber argued thus: 

“We've very little capital. But 
we know where and how to get 
business for your line. We can’t 
put a lot of money into it. For 
that reason, we can’t hope to get 
any of the well-established lines in 
your field. But neither can you, 
who are a newcomer and pretty 
much in our fix financially, hope 
to get an old-established distribu- 
tor to take on your line. So we 
ought to work together and do 
each other some good.” 

This sounded reasonable to the 
sales representative and the deal 
was closed. As a matter of fact, 
it is questionable whether the rep- 
resentative could have secured any 
other connection at the time. 

So the struggling young jobber 
took hold of this practically un- 
known line. While the manufac- 
turer had a hard time getting a 
distributor, the jobber, in this case, 
had an equally hard time getting a 
good, well-made line. The well- 
established lines were firmly in the 
hands of the older distributors. It 
was a fortunate thing for this 
young jobbing house to be able to 
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get hold of a good line of mer- 
chandise at this stage in its career. 

Following the forming of this 
connection, the manufacturing con- 
cern made several more. Several 
of these connections were with old, 
well-rated concerns. But wherever 
these latter were not available, it 
went out and secured some house 
not so well known. 

The results after a few months 
were interesting. The first house 
which was secured and several of 
the other smaller, little-known dis- 
tributors, went ahead and did very 
well—much better, in fact, than the 
larger, older concerns. 

At first it was hard to account 
for this and then the truth dawned 
upon the manufacturer. It was 
evidently better to have a young, 
energetic, hustling concern featur- 
ing and pushing the line than to 
have some older, less aggressive 
house merely carry it. 

The reverse of this was demon- 
strated recently in the case of a 
food product, launched by a group 
of men who had ample funds back 
of them and who had excellent 
connections. They were in posi- 
tion to ask for and obtain inter- 
views with the heads of the “400” 
among wholesale grocers from 
coast to coast. The private offices 
of the most orthodox wholesalers 
were readily opened. The social 
and financial standing of these men 
was such that one wholesaler 
after another seemed to take plea- 
sure in giving them orders. The 
firm’s representative wended his 
way from one exclusive wholesaler 
to another. He received orders 
with ease. 

And then what? The goods 
were shipped promptly. The man- 
agement leaned back and admitted 
to itself that this marketing busi- 
ness was not such a problem after 
all. Business was literally rolling in. 

But the first flood of orders sub- 
sided and then came the lull. At 
first it was regarded merely as a 
temporary cessation in buying, 
while the goods got under way. 
But gradually it dawned upon 
these men that what they had se- 
cured were complimentary orders. 
The jobbers had given complimen- 
tary orders to the man who came 
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to them with pleasant letters of 
introduction. 

The orders went to sleep upon 
the jobbers’ floors. The manufac- 
turer was possessed of the fin- 
est distribution obtainable, so far 
as the list on paper was concerned. 
But when it came to aggressive 
brand building, that was another 
matter. It was not to be found 
among this group of jobbers. Later 
on, they shrugged their shoulders 
politely and indicated that what 
was needed was brand-building ad- 
vertising directed toward the con- 
sumer. 


A Few Live Jobbers Would Have 
Been Better 


Now this manufacturing concern 
would have been infinitely better 
off had it managed to get a foot- 
hold here and there with some live, 
active concerns, probably not so 
well and favorably known, but 
more inclined to put real effort 
back of a line. 

A concern making a small ma- 
chine which sells to garages had a 
similar experience recently. The 
sales manager told me this: “We 
found that when we placed our 
specialty with a leading house, all 
too often it did not get much at- 
tention. But when we got hold of 
a jobbing house which was in the 
process of being developed, we 
very often found a live, even 
though small, force of men, not 
over-burdened with lines .to sell, 
and not only able but willing to do 
a real job of brand building on our 
product.” 

A New England manufacturer 
who sells through jobbers exclu- 
sively but who now confines his 
distribution through rather a se- 
lected few jobbers in each market, 
rather than trying to work with all 
the jobbers, puts it this way: 

“If you do manage to place your 
line with every jobber in a given 
market, then just the minute your 
product commences to look up a 
little, some one or two of those 
jobbers will start cutting the price 
on it. Long before it has really 
had a chance to make a permanent 
place for itself, price-cutting on 
the part of one or two takes the 
heart out of the other jobbers. 
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[S ° Homilies he The 
innati Retail Market 
Choose The Times Star 


The utiinath impartial study of the Cincinnati market con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Cincinnati Retail Mer- 
chants Association disclosed the fact that more women in 
Metropolitan Cincinnati, su - 
burban and country area 
choose the Times-Star than 
any other Cincinnati news- 
Advertising Depend- paper. 
a< 3 ee Not only is the Times-Star 
first from a news and editorial 
se eters ; point of view, but far more 
Use Second Paper 28.91% women depend upon it for ad- 
Use Third Paper.. 4.03% vertising than depend on any 
= Lapa Pen... ae other newspaper. This, the 
No Choice ....11.26+% largest newspaper audience in 
Do not use ; the Cincinnati market is the 
No daily paper... 4.14% most effective method of culti- 


. vating this market with an- 
ge ae nual retail sales amounting to 
$650,000,000. 
The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


24 West 40th St. 904 Union Trust Bidg. 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


0. Senger q 
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“And then before long the very 
jobbers who did the price-cutting 
also lose interest in the item. Many 
a worthy product has ‘died 
a-bornin’’ simply because the job- 
bers lost interest inasmuch as they 
could not see how to make a profit 
on the product. 

“For that reason, we believe we 
are better off with a few selected 
distributors.” 

Years ago, Alexander Kerr, a 
salesman of unsurpassed excel- 
lence, used to say: “I'd rather 
have a small jobber pushing my 
line than a large one just listing 
it. I’d rather ‘have one jobber 
really taking an interest in a prod- 
uct of mine than a half-dozen job- 
bers just stocking it.” 

It is this which we may well 
recognize as the principle of sell- 
ing and brand building through the 
medium of the “dominant minor- 
ity.” Many a sales manager has 
profited through the wise selection 
of distributors. 

The time is long past when sales 
managers felt that obtaining the 
proper volume of business called, 
first of all, for having the line in 
every jobber’s stock. More and 
more it is becoming evident that 
present-day distribution may often 
be more economically and more 
properly maintained through hav- 
ing the energetic support of one or 
two good distributors, rather than 
the half-hearted support of a half 
dozen. 

There is the case of a certain 
Eastern manufacturer who had the 
following experience in a large 
Middle-Western market: 

For some years this manufac- 
turer counted, among his custom- 
ers, seven out of the eight jobbers 
in the city in question. On the 
other hand, the total volume of 
business derived from those seven 
jobbers was very small. The man- 
ufacturer decided to investigate 
thoroughly and this is what he 
found: He was getting less than 
10 per cent of the business of the 
seven jobbers. Not one took any 
interest in his line. As one of the 
jobber’s buyers said: 

“Why should we take an inter- 
est? How can we b expected to 
interest ourselves? We all buy at 
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the same prices and terms. If we 
maintain the suggested price of the 
manufacturer, we can, it is true, 
make a fair margin of profit. But 
what actually happens? We go out 
and get a customer started on the 
line. We undertake to make 15 
per cent profit, We need that 
much. But by the time the cus- 
tomer is well started on the line 
and we ought to be getting some 
repeat business, following our in- 
troductory work, that ‘customer 
learns that some competitor of ours 
will give him the identical line and 
be satisfied with a 10 per cent mar- 
gin. Then we must either meet it 
or lose the business. Either way, 
it is unprofitable. So, naturally, 
we must put our efforts behind 
lines which promise us some sort 
of future.” 

This problem was solved when 
the sales manager decided to limit 
his distributors to two of the pos- 
sible seven. And those two did not 
happen to be the largest or oldest. 
On the contrary, they were two 
live and active organizations known 
to be growing concerns. 

The result was that, on paper, 
the house dropped five customers 
in that city. What really happened 
was this: The two houses put in 
adequate stocks. Each one was in 
position to instruct its men to push 
the line. Together they had a sales 
force of thirty-nine men—thirty- 
nine salesmen in the field, instead 
of merely the efforts of the one 
man the manufacturer had there 
before. The one man remained, 
but he was able to spend his time 
coaching and helping the thirty- 
nine men, instead of coaxing a few 
orders out of apathetic jobbers. 

This manufacturer right now is 
enjoying much more business 
through the real effort of an ag- 
gressive minority which is, for 
him, a dominant minority. 


Lloyd R. Maxwell Appointed 
to Directorates 


Lloyd R. Maxwell, president of Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago ad- 


vertising agency, has made a di 
rector of the Bendix Service Corporation 
of that city, He has also recently been 
elected to the board of directors of two 
Chicago banks, the Ashland Nationa! 
Bank and the Union Bank of Chicag. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
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Twenty-five feet 
through the block 
permanently open 
assuring adequate 


light and air. 


The new News Building, at 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York. A thirty-six story office building in the modern 
manner. Ready in May, 1930. Douglas L. Elliman & Co., 
Inc., 15 East 49th Street, Renting and Managing Agents. 


Tribune Tower- Chicago 
Kohl Building - San Francisco 
HOME OFFICE, 25 Park Place, New York 
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Twenty-five feet 


on the block-deep side of the new News Building 
has been set aside to form a private court through the 
block, an open way assuring forever adequate air and 


light. And every possible provision will be made for 


idea inlets as well, to secure for News people an 
ever-open mind. Because nobody better appreciates 
the inertia a new idea must meet, the prejudice it 
must penetrate! A decade ago the new paper was 
as daring as its new building will be. Small in size, 
it was cut to the convenience of the current day 
reader. Illustrated, it was graphic for a going age. So 
it won public preference—the largest circulation in 
America, exceeding a million and a quarter Daily, 
a million and a half Sunday. Among advertisers, the 
conservatives considered, the prejudiced poo-bahed. 
Inferior imitative competition cast a cloud. Neverthe- 
less, in its tenth year it carried more than ten million 
lines of the highest priced newspaper space in America. 
And next year enters its own ten million dollar 
building! Success is the best answer fo skepticism. 
The News can do a better job for you in New York! 


THE &@ NEWS go 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
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During January and 
February, 1929 


357,021 


Agate Lines 


GAINED 


And 


All previous 
records surpassed 
for any corre- 
sponding period 


By 


he Courier -FZournal 
- THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Members of the A.B.C. 
45000 Members of the 100,000 Group American Cities 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 


Sunday, 
s. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 

















Do Advertisers Weigh Banking 
When Applying for Credit P 


\ Question Which Comes Up in Answer to Another Question, Namely: 
Do Bankers Weigh Distribution Systems When Granting Credit? 


By Wm. T. Mullally 


N the March 7 issue of Printers’ 

InK there appeared an article 
by G. Prather Knapp, entitled: 
“Do Bankers Weigh Distribution 
Systems When Granting Credit?” 
In this article, Mr. Knapp de- 
clared: “The banker who does not 
distinguish between credit risks 
where distribution systems are of 
unequal efficiency is in grave dan- 
ger of making some bad commit- 
ments and of overlooking some 
good bets.” 

That is an excellent point. But 
what about the other side of the 
fence? What do advertisers know 
about the proper methods of pre- 
senting advertising and distributive 
systems to the banker? 

The last ten years have wit- 
nessed what might be termed the 
renaissance of banking. Formerly, 
banks were merely reservoirs to 
hold the money of the communi- 
ties which they served. Today, we 
find them entering into great 
mergers affecting the whole busi- 
ness and financial fabric, not only 
of America but of Europe as well. 

A bank is simply an instrument 
of business, officered and managed 
by trained men of rare acumen and 
proved intelligence trained to dis- 
charge capably their responsible 
duties. This instrument of busi- 
ness is a public utility of the first 
water, its policies are governed by 
Federal and State laws, and the 
State Banking Department regu- 
larly examines the institutions to 
see that they closely adhere to the 
proscribed rules and regulations 
under which charters are granted. 

How, then, can a bank consider 
anything but tangible collateral 
when extending credit? The poli- 
cies of the institution are formu- 
lated as a rule by an executive 
committee chosen from its board 
f directors. It is of the utmost 
importance to realize that these 


men are not primarily bankers in 
the strict sense of the word. They 
are business executives—men who 
have built big businesses—manu- 
facturers who have accomplished 
mass production, students of the 
great economic law of supply and 
demand. They are men who have 
delved deep into the cost system, 
and have proved that mass produc- 
tion means lowering of costs, that 
the monies of many people brought 
together in a common enterprise 
means bigger and better business. 


sar and Advertising Are Both 
Instruments of Business 


These giants of industry created 
distribution. They fully realized 
that mass production needed com- 
plete distribution. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., was aware of this prin- 
ciple when he laid his pipe line for 
the distribution of oil, thus mak- 
ing possible the great automobile 
industry. 

These captains of industry and 
finance are responsible for adver- 
tising, which, like banking, is an 
instrument of business. Advertis- 
ing could not live one day without 
distribution and the bankers by 
financing our big businesses have 
proved that they do consider dis- 
tribution when deciding credit. 

If advertising and systems of 
distribution have not always been 
given sufficient consideration, may 
it not be due to faulty presenta- 
tion? I am convinced that when 
the executives of advertised busi- 
nesses present their plans in such 
a way as to appeal to these busi- 
ness executives, the advertiser will 
not be bothered with the question 
of credit. Why should not a plan 
of advertising be just as convinc- 
ing as an architect’s blueprints? 

Banking and advertising are 
twim functions. Both are instru- 
ments of business brought into be- 
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ing to serve merchandising and aid 
in distribution. Get that picture 
clearly in mind and this matter of 
obtaining bank credit will not seem 
so forbodingly mysterious. 

This machine age of ours has 
made it possible to reach the maxi- 
mum of production; in fact there 
seems to be no limit to production. 
Today, the two biggest questions 
are financing and selling and the 
greatest of these two problems is 
selling, which means distribution. 

It seems to me that Mr. Knapp’s 
question might well be restated to 
read: “Do advertising men con- 
sider distribution when recom- 
mending the large appropriation 
for advertising which must be ob- 
tained in many instances from the 
bank?” 

Can the profession of advertis- 
ing show that it has organized its 
facilities half as capably as the 
bank has done? I think that in 
the answer to that question will 
be found the obstacle which has 
tripped up so many advertisers 
who apply for bank credit. 

We must remember that both 
banking and advertising are simply 
a means to an end and that these 
functions must be carefully super- 
vised and governed or the desire 
for a sale will cause us to miss the 
goal for which we are aiming. 

The successful banks today are 
opening branches in far distant 
localities because they realize the 
absolute necessity of distributing 
the maximum production of the 
manufacturer. This can be accom- 
plished only by giving the manu- 
facturer complete facilities for full 
distribution throughout the entire 
world. If manufacturers are ex- 
periencing difficulty in tapping 
this aid to distribution it may very 
well be due more to their own lack 
of perception than to any lack on 
the part of the banks. 


W. B. Reid Buys Acker 
Printing 

W. B. Reid, formerly advertising 
manager of the Otis Elevator Company, 
New York, and the Commercial ‘luck 
Compan ee, has ht the 
Acker Printing Company, Springfield, 
Mass. For the last two years, he has 
been half-owner of that organization, 
and has been in charge of production. 
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National Advertisers Appoint 


Committee Chairmen 

The Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., has appointed the following 
committee chairmen: 

Dealer relations, William F, Earls, 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York; farm paper, Karl E. Kilby, Cole- 
man Lamp & Stove Company, Wichita, 

sas; industrial advertisers, N. S. 
Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Com ny, 
Wilmington, Del.; magazine, Fr R, 
Davis 
nectady; and 

Membership, A. T. Preyer, 
Chemical Company, Greensboro, N : 
newspaper, S. E. Conybeare, Armstrong 
Cork pany, IL t Pa.; pro- 
gram, Stuart Peabod The Borden 
Company, Inc., New York; radio, Lee 
H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York; co-operation with univer- 
sity professors, Bolser, Strath- 
more Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Mass., and, window and display com- 
mittee, Paul B. West, National Carbon 
Company, Inc., New York. 


R. N. Gore Buys Florida 
Newspaper 

The Fort Lauderdale, Fla., News and 
the Herald Publishing Company, of that 
city, have been sold to Robert N. Gore, 
Chicago, by Thomas N. Stilwell. 

Mr. Gore, who also plans to edit 
farm magazines from the News plant, 
is now in active control of the publi- 
cation. 

He was associated with the former 
Scripps-McRae League of newspapers 
for eighteen years, and, at one time, 
was editor and publisher of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., Post. 


eneral Electric Company, Sche- 


Vick 








Auburn Reports Net Sales and 
Profits 


The Auburn Automobile Company, 
Auburn, Ind., reports net sales for the 
year ended December 31, 1928, of 
316,450,135, compared with $14,819,973, 
or 1927. Net income for 1928, 
after charges and Federal taxes, was 
$1,109,597, inst $1,455,278 for 1927, 
while cost of sales, including deprecia 
tion and charges, was $15,341,536 for 
1928 and $13,364,696 for 1927. 


Whitman-Barnes-Detroit with 


Sweeney & James 
The advertising account of the Whit- 
man-Barnes-Detroit ration, De 
troit, twist drills, milling cutters, etc., 
is now being directed by The Sweeney 
& James Company, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency. 


Appoints Philip C. Pack 


Agency 
The Iodized Water Company, De 
troit, has appointed the Philip C Pack 
Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. 
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DeDeDeDoPeDeDoDeDeD 


The resources and 
energies of the Packer 
organization are 
devoted entirely to 
operating outdoor 
advertising plants 
and to helping ad- 
vertisers and their 
selling and advertis- 
ing representatives 
secure the best re- 
sults from the Out- 
door Medium. 


PACKER 


WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUT- 
DOOR OPERATING ORGANIZATION 
Executive Offices: Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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How Can We Cure the Ills That 
Threaten the Credibility of 
Advertising P 


Each Symptom Must Be Treated 


By C. B. 


DISEASE of the blood-stream 

may manifest itself in many 
ways. An infected tonsil, for in- 
stance, may so affect the blood- 
stream as to bring on an attack of 
rheumatism. To treat the rheuma- 
tism with vigorous 


as One Phase of a Larger Disease 


Larrabee 


investigation and published a series 
of articles dealing with the whole 
disease of tainted advertising. At 
that time, it was pointed out that 
the tainted testimonial is a harmful 
thing because it attacks the ethics 
and the credibility 








doses of winter- 
green oil is of little 


OR several 


of advertising. It 


years, lead-!) was also pointed 


profit in curing the 
infected tonsil. 

The blood-stream 
of advertising is 
carrying the bac- 
teria of a disease 
called tainted adver- 
tising. These bac- 
teria show them- 
selves in many 
ways ‘and the 
temptation is to at- 
tack each mani- 
festation as an in- 
dividual disease. 
_ Until we recog- 
nize these mani- 
festations for what 
they are, indica- 
tions of a many- 
sided disease, we 
get only a very 
short way on the 
road to cure. 


ing advertising men have 
been interested in certain 
disturbing factors which 
seem to be threatening the 
credibility of advertising. 
Among these are the tainted 
testimonial, pseudo-scientific 
copy, exaggerated claims, 
unfairly competitive copy, 
etc. 

After attacking each one 
of these singly for a number 
of years “Printers’ Ink” de- 
cided more than a year ago 
to make a careful survey of 
all these ills which are iso- 
lated symptoms of tainted 
advertising. Leading agents, 
advertisers and publishers 
were interviewed and the re- 
sults of the survey were pub- 
lished in a series of articles 
which aroused wide interest. 

This article brings a year- 
old survey up to date. 








out, however, that 
the tainted  testi- 
monial is only one 
of a number of 
symptons of this 
disease which is 
affecting the blood- 
stream of advertis- 
ing by attacking 
credibility. 

In order to ef- 
fect any kind of a 
cure the physician 
must first diagnose 
the symptons, seek 
the causes and then 


look about for the 


proper corrective 
measures. What 
then are the symp- 
toms of tainted ad- 
vertising? Let us 
examine them brief- 
ly as we might see 
them coming across 





Recently, the 











tainted testimonial 
has come in for a great deal more 
than its share of attention. It has 
been attacked vigorously by lead- 
ing figures in the odvostiaien world 
and these attacks have resulted in 
the promise that a roused opinion 
may eventually cause the disappear- 
ance of this form of tainted adver- 
tising. We may get rid of the 
rheumatism but the tonsil still re- 
mains. 

More than a year ago, Printers’ 
InK, after attacking the various 
manifestations of tainted advertis- 
ing for some years, made a careful 


the desk of the ad- 
vertising manager of an average 
publication. 

1. The tainted testimonial. This 
symptom was discussed by A. W. 
Erickson, president, The Erickson 
Co., in Printers’ InK, March 7, 
1929. One week later was pub- 
lished “When Is the Testimonial 
Tainted?” by Raymond Rubicam, 
president, Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Mr. Rubicam, performed a great 
service in pointing out some of 
the difficulties involved in deter- 
mining what constitutes a tainted 
testimonial. The viciousness of 

80 
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Walk right in 














..use The Oregonian and 
walk right into this rich market 


F YOU want to make sales in the prosperous, 
million and a quarter population market of 
Oregon and southern Washington, The Oregonian 
will help you do a thorough, economical, satisfac- 
tory job... Thorough because The Oregonian has 
the largest circulation of any Northwest newspaper 
. » Economical because The Oregonian has a lower 
milline rate than any Pacific Coast newspaper . . . 
Satisfactory because The Oregonian is in its 79th 
year of progressive service and has a wide reader 
preference over the three other Portland newspapers. 


mos a 
n 7, 
pub- 
nial 
“am, PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation: over 107,000 daily; over 165,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
185 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. ya Lafayette Blvd. Monadoock Building 
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A portion of the 
crowd which filled 
Carnegie Hall to over flowing 


»»e AN 
Open Letter 
to 2,000 
disappointed women 


from PRUDENCE PENNY 
OF THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
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March 29, 1929 


Dear Friends: 


Yesterday, at the close of my third monthly party, I 
learned from one of the doormen that more than two 
thousand of you were unable to gain admittance because 
there was no room left. 


I want to express to all of you my most sincere regrets 
for this occurrence. Ever since the first party in January, 
we have held each successive one in larger quarters and 
we certainly thought that in Carnegie Hall there would 
be room for everyone! 


It was a lovely party and I truly am sorry so many of 
you couldn’t take part. Such prizes as we had! There 
were 84 of them, and they included Borden’s Farm Prod- 
ucts, Goodman’s Noodles, Hostess Cakes, theatre tickets, 
Reid’s Ice Cream Cakes, ash trays from the Standard 
Sanitary Company, dresses from Darbrook Silks and the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, a lamp from Hearn’s, 
a Hoover Sweeper, Jack Frost Sugar, Hecker’s Flour, 
India Tea, Sanka Coffee, Florida Oranges and a chest of 
Roger’s 1847 Silverware! 


Please don’t feel too disappointed, because we are al- 
ready making plans for a party next month where there 
will be room for everyone. Ill keep you posted through 
my page in The New York American. 


Yours sincerely, 


gicnen) Prudence Penny 


New York American 
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the tainted testimonial lies in two 
of its phases; it is often wholly 
misrepresentative, being an endorse- 
ment of a product by a person 
who is not a habitual user of that 
product and who does not believe 
in its value but gives an endorse- 
ment because of the money and 
publicity to be obtained, and, 
second, because of its frequent ab- 
surdity, it attacks credibility, the 
foundation of advertising. 

2. flagrant and meaningless 
superlative. One year ago, the 
writer, in an article in Printers’ 
InK MONTHLY, said: 

“A superlative is tainted adver- 
tising when it is not backed by 
definite tests, or when it is backed 
by only one man’s or one organiza- 
tion’s debatable opinion. It is 
tainted advertising when it is not 
provable. 

“A superlative is not tainted ad- 
vertising when it is backed by fair, 
unprejudiced tests and is provable.” 

The viciousness of the superla- 
tive lies in its too frequent use. 
The consumer, the real judge of 
advertising, soon sickens of a 
turgid stream of “bests,” “finests,” 
“mosts,” etc. refuses to believe 
them and finally refuses to believe 
any advertising. 

3. Exaggerated claims. A claim 
is exaggerated when it is not prov- 
able or when it takes the unusual 
and tries to imply that the unusual 
is the average. To claim that a 
certain product has created a cer- 
tain performance record is legiti- 
mate. If this record, however, was 
made under unusually favorable 
conditions and if it does not repre- 
sent the average to be expected 
from the product it-is tainted adver- 
tising—unless the advertiser makes 
quite clear the fact that the record 
is unusual. Such a statement as 
“will outperform any other car on 
the market” is exaggerated unless 
backed by proof which is based on 
thorough scientific tests made by 
competent judges. 

4. Pseudo-science. There_ are 
two types of research. One is 
sponsored by the advertiser who 
goes to the scientist and says: 
“Test my product in comparison 
with every other product. Give me 
the results of your test with no re- 
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gard to my own feelings. I want 
the truth.” second type is 
sponsored by the advertiser who 
tells the scientist, “Make an inves- 
tigation proving my product is the 
best on the market.” 

Science is capable of many va- 
rieties of perversion. An advertiser 
may prove beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that his product has a higher 
specific gravity than any other 
product—and yet specific gravity 
may have nothing to do with the 
value of that product to the con- 
sumer. An advertiser may prove 
by science that his product has 
passed certain tests—and these tests 
may be so foreign to any possible 
tests that the consumer may sub- 
ject it to that they are valueless. 
Handled by a clever copy writer, 
any test may seem conclusive. 

Finally we have the type of 
scientific claim which is based on 
false interpretation of figures. 

5. Unfairly competitive copy. 
One of the most difficult tasks 
faced by the publisher today is that 
of handling unfairly competitive 
copy. You cannot have advertising 
without competitive statements. 
Most of these are quite legitimate 
but occasionally we come upon the 
statement which should not be used 
in advertising because it throws 
suspicion on a whole industry. 

For instance, if Jones says: “My 
copper pipe is the only good 
copper pipe,” he not only throws 
suspicion on all other copper pipe 
but also on his own product, since 
the chances are ten to one that a 
competitor, aroused by competitive 
statements, will counterattack with 
a similar statement. Whom is the 
consumer to believe? 

6. Misleading illustrations. To- 
day, even the camera is a pretty 
good liar and can compete with 
the artists in making a cheap av- 
tomobile look like a Rolls-Royce 
or a home-made custard pie appear 
even more attractive than a pie 
by Oscar. When the buyer sees 
the cheap car and unconsciously 
compares it with the illustration, 
or when the woman looks at her 
custard pie and then at the pic- 
ture, the credibility of advertising 
has suffered. 

Thus, briefly, we can summarize 
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During the first four months of 
1929, Capper’s Farmer gained 


more than 18,000 lines of advertis- 


ing over the same period of last year. 

This new record was made in 
the face of the fact that Capper’s 
Farmer in 1928 had a greater gain 
than any other national farm paper. 

The April issue of Capper’s 
Farmer is 20 pages larger than 
April, 1928; March was 28 pages 
larger than March, 1928, and Feb- 
ruary was 20 pages larger than 
February, 1928. 


Cappers Farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER 
Publisher 
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adverhising lributes 
ever accorded a 
Boston Newspaper, 


When Kellogg, one of the biggest 
advertisers in America, compli- 
ments a newspaper, it is authorita- 
tive praise. 





Kellogg is in a position to compare, 
to know the value of media. 


Kellogg’s linage in the Boston Evening 
American in 1928 exceeded that of any 
other Boston newspaper. In 1929, 
Kellogg backs its experience and con- 
fidence in the Boston Evening Ameri- 
can by again assigning to it the largest 
share of the schedule. 


As each new.Kellogg product has been 
placed on this market, the Boston Eve- 
ning American has been called upon 
to do the bulk of the selling job — 
and has done it! 


mee 
Ss 
= 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more 

than twenty million people—Member of Interna- 

tional News Service, Universal Service and Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager National Advertising 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
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some of the more prominent mani- 
festations of tainted advertising. 
Before proceeding to talk of cure 
we should note certain common 
characteristics of each symptom. 

Note that each of them is a 
perversion of a legitimate adver- 
tising method. The testimonial, 
science, the superlative, research, 
competitive statements—all have 
their legitimate places in merchan- 
dising. 

Second, note that it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to determine 
when a particular piece of copy 
passes the borderline between the 
ethical and .the unethical. 

The advertising manager of a 
leading magazine recently showed 
me a_ half-dozen advertisements, 
each of which was an excellent ex- 
ample of tainted advertising. Yet 
try as we might, neither of us 
could pick out a single objection- 
able phrase which would make it 
possible for the publisher to refuse 
the advertising. One advertiser 


even went so far as to say that his 
product did not compare with cer- 


tain other products in general effi- 
ciency but he did this so skilfully 
that the general impression gained 
by the reader was one of the prod- 
uct’s superiority. Bear this diffi- 
culty in mind when you come to 
consider cures. 

Third, note that no single symp- 
tom by itself is particularly dan- 
gerous to the credibility of adver- 
tising, since no single symptom 
can appear in more than a small 
proportion of the great volume of 
advertising. Indeed, some of the 
symptoms may seem to be of minor 
importance until they are added to 
the others which are evidences of 
super-advertising. 

Tainted advertising should be 
eliminated and the writer is opti- 
mistic enough to believe that it 
can be—if the whole problem is 
studied with some degree of calm- 
ness and a like degree of sanity. 

Let us examine the suggested 
cures, 

A certain considerable sentiment 
exists which would lay this whole 
problem at the feet of the pub- 
lisher. To make the _ publisher 
alone responsible for the disease 
or the cure is merely silly. No one 
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who has studied the efforts of 
such organizations as the Periodical 
Publishers Association, the work 
of our leading periodicals which 
are not members of the association, 
and the work of the censorship 
committees of our leading news- 
papers can, with a straight face, 
place the whole burden on the pub 
lisher. 

I make the statement without 
fear of challenge that if it were 
not for the work of our leading 
publishers who, because of thei: 
responsibility to their readers, 
have established rigid standards of 
censorship, tainted advertising would 
be far worse than it is today. 

The publisher’s problem is com- 
plicated by many different factors. 
As the head of the censorship com- 
mittee of a leading metropolitan 
newspaper said: “In spite of the 
rigid standards we have set up 
and in spite of the money and ef- 
fort we expend in keeping our 
columns clean we cannot guarantee 
the purity of the advertising that 
appears in our newspaper. If this 
is true, how about the smaller pub- 
lisher who has not our resources?” 

Another publisher said several 
months ago: “In spite of the fight 
that we have made to keep tainted 
advertising out of our medium, we 
are losing ground every day.” 


The - Publisher Can’t Fight This 
Evil Alone 


No, it is not the problem of the 
publisher alone. He must accept 
his share of responsibility and will 
welcome it—but he will not wel- 
come it unless he knows that he 
is going to get the co-operation of 
the agency and the advertiser. He 
knows from his experience that 
fighting alone he cannot accom- 
plish anything. 

Next let us consider codes and 
commissions. One well-known 
man has suggested a code of ethics 
which shall be used to judge 
whether copy is tainted advertising. 
Who wants to build that code and 
what will that code contain? 

Go back a page or so and read 
again what was said about the 
difficulty of determining where the 
borderline is. Now let us take an 
individual case, the Captain Fried 
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testimonial around which attack 
has centered. Try to apply a code 
to this case. 

Captain Fried maintains that he 
is an habitual smoker of Lucky 
Strikes. You can’t build a code 
which will throw out testimonials 
of habitual users of a product. It 
has been alleged that he did not 
write the testimonial. Suppose 
that this is true. What code is go- 
ing to determine this truth? Now 
we get down to a question of good 
taste. Show me the code which, 
without making itself laughable, 
will be able to take care of matters 
of good taste. 

How will a code handle the situ- 
ation of the advertiser who has an 
investigation made to prove his 
product is better than others rather 
than to find out the truth? He will 
be able to show statements from 
accepted scientists—although those 
statements may not prove any more 
than that the product passed cer- 
tain tests satisfactorily. Show me 
the code which will handle such 
borderline cases satisfactorily. 

I venture to say that no code of 
ethics can be built which will apply 
to all advertising.. In this state- 
ment I have the agreement of a 
great many thoughtful advertising 
men. 

\ commission? Go back to the 
last three paragraphs and substitute 
the word “commission” for the 
word “code.” 


A Czar Won't Do 


\ czar? The same objections 
can be leveled at a czar that are 
leveled at commissions and codes 
—with the addition that tremendous 
power is put into the hands of one 
man. No, a czar won't do. 

The Federal Trade Commission? 
Printers’ INK has too often ex- 
pressed its attitude toward the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of the 
Federal Trade Commission to make 
{ necessary to restate this attitude. 

The National Better Business 
Bureau? Here we have an organ- 
ization which holds out real 
promise, Ever since the National 
Vigilance Committee was founded 
t the suggestion of Printers’ InxK, 
that body and the National Better 
Business Bureau which developed 
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from it have done excellent work 
in controlling fraudulent advertis- 
ing. .For several years, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau has 
offered a mechanism by which in- 
dividual. industries can clean up 
their own problems. As it is con- 
stituted at present, with its tie-up 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the agencies, the advertisers 
and the publishers it offers the one 
experienced body which is capable 
of dealing with tainted advertising 
in many of its phases. 

Still, we have not pinned the re- 
sponsibility. In trying to do so we 
find the problem as complicated as 
is every other problem connected 
with this disease of advertising’s 
blood-stream. 

Basically, the problem is the ad- 
vertiser’s. There are few adver- 
tisers who are using tainted adver- 
tising who are not conscious that 
they are using it. If they would 
cut out tainted advertising tomor- 
row there would be no problem. 

Yet the advertiser has his side. 
Advertiser after advertiser says 
the same thing: “We are sick of 
tainted advertising. But our com- 
petitors force us to use it.” 

This suggests one more solution, 
the trade association. Several im- 
portant industries within the last 
three or four years have success- 
fully cleaned up their tainted adver- 
tising problems by working them 
out in associations. Where a trade 
association does not exist, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau of- 
fers a mechanism similar to the 
Federal Trade Commission’s trade 
practice conference but, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, far more satis- 
factory. 

The problem is too large to be 
treated in a general way by such 
a group as the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. That group 
can make its investigation and as a 
body express, as it already has, its 
condemnation of tainted advertising 
but the problem remains one which 
should be treated by individual in- 
dustries, 

Finally, there is the advertising 
agent. He, too, must accept his 
share of responsibility. If no 
agents would write tainted advertis- 
ing the disease would soon be 
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A PLAN TO MEET 
THE NEW NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 





ts IS THE purpose of Batten, Barton, Durstine 


& Osborn, Inc., within the confines of a large organi- 
zation, to encourage and support freedom and initia- 
tive on the part of its executive and creative staff. In 
adding flexibility to a service as broad in scope as ours, 
we place ourselves in the best possible position to 
create advertising that will successfully meet new 


developments in the businesses which we serve. 


CHARLES J. BABCOCK 
Vice President and 
A e R ‘ 





Rep 
New York 
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CHESTER E. HARING 
Assistant Secretary and 


Account Representative 
New York 


DOROTHY GREIG 





-R 
Repr 


ROBERT MACK S. P. IRVIN 
Art Department Account Representative 
New York Buffalo 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building . BOSTON: 10 State Street . BUFFALO: 220 Delaware Avenue 
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“You know that catalog we are planning for our deal- 
ers’ salesmen to use in the field—here are two for the 
Anthony Company, Streator, Illinois, which give me an 
idea for ours.” 

“What about them?” 

“T like the way they present this line of dump bodies— 
complete, concise, just what a salesman needs in selling. 
Handy, too—they fit in the pocket.” 

“Looks like an Evans-Winter-Hebb job to me. Why 


not call them in on our catalog?” 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


Columbia 5000 
New York Chicago 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


1950 Graybar Building 
State 3197 


Lexington 9113 





The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organi is the ion of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the i duction of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 


Pp and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan + Copy + Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress 





and Offeet Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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eradicated. However, the agent 
frequently works under compulsion 
from the advertiser and is forced 
to adopt the excusable attitude: 
“Well, if I don’t do it, another 
agent will. I can be of greater 
service by trying to control this 
thing than I can in refusing to 
participate in something which 
other agencies will do.” Right or 
wrong, that attitude is common 
enough. 

The subject is one of such size 
and of so many complications that 
it can scarcely be touched on in a 
single article. At best we have but 
covered the high spots. 

What, then, is the answer? 

First, let us recognize the ex- 
istence of tainted advertising, a 
disease of many symptoms which 
must be treated by an attack at the 
infected root instead of at a single 
symptom, 

Second, let us proceed with some 
degree of sanity, with some effort 
to keep one foot on the ground 
while we place the other in front 
of it. Sensationalism merely leads 
us further away from a sound, 
scientific solution of the problem. 

Third, let us realize that we can- 
not glibly place the responsibility 
for the trouble on any one group 
within the business of advertising. 
Publisher, agent and advertiser 
must share the blame and shoulder 
the responsibility for the solution. 

Fourth, let us avoid ill-considered 
and hastily devised remedies which 
attempt to set up impossible codes 
or impossible commissions. 

Fifth, let us not forget all the 
work that has been done to cor- 
rect the evil; the splendid activities 
of leading publishers, the work of 
leading agents, the policies of lead- 
ing ethical advertisers. Let us 
rather capitalize this work and 
bring it to a successful fruition. 

Sixth, let us not lose our sense 
of proportion. In spite of the 
evils of tainted advertising the ad- 
vertising business is too big and 
too strong to suffer immediate 
harm. Let us also remember that 
the tainted advertiser is in the mi- 
nority and that he can be eliminated 
by the sheer force of majority 
ory once that opinion is crystal- 
1Ze( 
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Essentially tainted advertising is 
a problem of morals and good taste. 
The business of advertising, grow- 
ing boy that it is, should be able 
to handle its morals and good taste 
in a satisfactory manner. 

Seventh, and finally, let us real- 
ize that this problem cannot be 
solved overnight. It deserves the 
careful attention of advertising 
leaders and a thorough study on 
the part of all groups within ad- 
vertising. Only after such atten- 
tion and study can we hope to get 
a real, lasting solution which will 
effect a permanent cure of tainted 
advertising. 


Laundry Accounts to 
Z. L. Potter Agency 


The Associated Laundries of Amer- 
ica, operating a chain of twenty-nine 
laundries between Chicago and New 
York State, with headquarters at Syra- 
cuse, ., have appointed The Z. L. 
Potter Company, Syracuse advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. 

The National Laundry Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Syracuse, maker of a new 
Aero-Dry Laundry Press, has also 
placed its advertising account with the 

L. Potter agency. 


From an Agency President 
Tue Ricuarp A. Fotey Apvertisinc 
Acency, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I wish to acknowledge your letter of 
March 14 giving us references to arti- 


cles on house-to-house sampling and 
selling, and to thank you, not only for 
the list but for your promptness in 
sending us the data. 
Cuas. H. Eyes, 
President. 


Coca-Cola Reports Larger 
Sales for 1928 


The report of the Coca-Cola Company, 
Atlanta, for the year ended December 
31, 1928, shows that net sales amounted 
to $34,745,758, compared with $32,515,- 
501 for 1927. Net _— for 1928, 
after charges and Federal taxes, were 
$10,189,120, against $9,163,155 for 1927, 
while cost of sales including deprecia- 
tion and charges, was $20,874,200 in 
1928, and $20,066,796 in 1927. 


Death of Moritz Plattner 

Moritz Plattner, associated with the 
Brown Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, since 1923, died recently at that 
city. He was the founder of the Moritz 
Plattner Advertising Agency, New York, 
and, at one time, had been business 
and advertising manager of the New 
York Staats-Zettung. 





Another Plan to Conserve Time of 
Space Buyer and Salesman 


Interviews Now Being Arranged with Space Salesmen for This 
Advertiser’s 1930 Campaign 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


HERE have always been com- 

plaints that too many space 
salesmen seek to take up the time 
of the advertising agency space 
buyer. On the other hand, the 
space salesman usually feels that 
there are too many barriers which 
he has to hurdle before he can get 
a chance to see the man who does 
the buying. 

Both the buyer and the seller 
recognize the need for some sys- 
tem which will help them to 
make the most of every minute in 
the business day. The difficulty is 
to find a system which, from the 
space buyer’s viewpoint, will pro- 
tect him from “drop-in” calls but 
which will not shut him off from 
interviews that bring to him the 
important information he is always 
seeking. 

But the salesman is afraid that 
the very protection sought might 
result in isolation of the buyer. It 
is easy to have a difference of 
opinion as to when and what in- 
formation is important. No doubt, 
in many instances, difference of 
opinion is the major purpose of 
the salesman’s visit. Therefore, .the 
salesman is anxious to see a system 
in operation which will not shut 
him off from the buyer and which, 
at the same time, will reduce the 
long periods of waiting in recep- 
tion rooms which are his lot almost 
every day. 

To repeat, the problem is an old 
one. What is encouraging, how- 
ever, is the number of plans, sug- 
gested and in actual operation, 
which are being brought forward. 
Quite naturally these are the con- 
tributions of space buyers. The 
space salesmen may have ideas. 
Sometimes they will talk about 
their ideas but they can’t very well 
put them into action without pre- 
suming to tell their customers and 
prospects how to run their busi- 


nesses. 


One point stands out in the plans 

which have come to the attention 
of Printers’ Ink: If space buy- 
ers are troubled with the heavy 
inroads which solicitations make 
upon their time, there is ample 
evidence that they also are mindful 
of the plight into which conditions 
force the space salesman. The 
plans earnestly undertake to con- 
serve his time without endanger- 
ing his opportunity to receive 
consideration in the placing of 
business. 
_ For example, in the March 14 
issue of Printers’ Ink, A. J. Slo- 
manson, vice-president of the Lit- 
tlehale Advertising Agency, Inc. 
outlined a plan which he believes 
will help to save time and increase 
the efficiency of advertising sales- 
men. This discussion was followed 
in the March 21 issue by a descrip- 
tion of a policy which has been 
submitted to newspaper represen- 
tatives by E. J. Byrne, head of the 
media department of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. It was stated that 
this Tecommendation was favorably 
received by the representatives. 

Information regarding another 
plan, which is being put into opera- 
tion by an advertiser, has been 
brought to the attention of Prinrt- 
ERS’ Ink. It*is described in a let- 
ter received from W. H. Gardner, 
advertising manager of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. San Leandro, 
Calif., who states that he wishes 
to add a supporting voice to the 
plea made by Mr. Slomanson for 
the saving of time of advertising 
salesmen. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Gard- 
ner is explained in a form letter 
which he has sent to a number of 
magazine representatives. As the 
letter comprehensively outlines the 
procedure under which the Cater- 
pillar company will contact with 
representatives in the selection of 
publications to be used in its 1930 
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March 25, 1929. 
Mr. Joe Payez, 

MerepiIrH PUBLICATIONS. 

Dear JoE:— 

I decided to stick you for lunch 
today. 

Being but a poor creature of habit 
I went to No. 270 Madison Avenue 
as usual, and, of course, found the 
old office vacant. The starter in- 
formed me that I would find you 
in the Pershing Square Building, 
120 East 42nd Street, so I hied 
myself there. After examining the 
registry board there, and after 
nearly getting my nose punched by 
several starters, vice-starters, and 
2nd vice-starters for telling them 
they were crazy when they said 
you had not moved into that build- 
ing, I went to the superintendent’s 
office. He acted as if I was a sub- 
ject for some psychopathic ward, 
and perhaps with some justice, for 
it developed that they hadn’t 
rented an office to anyone, no less 
to you, during the past six months, 


Since the Bowery Savings Bank 
Building adjoins the Pershing 
Square Building I figured you 
might be in there. But no luck, 
even after going up to the eleventh 
floor and opening the doors of all 
the offices in the hopes of finding 
a familiar face. In my zeal I even 
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opened a door marked “women,” 
but that was wrong. 


Well, there was nothing else to do 
but call your office, which I did. 
They informed me that No. 12 
East 42nd Street was the correct 
number of your building. It would 
have done your heart good to see 
how jauntily I stepped out; at last 
I had the right address and soon 
I would be enjoying your discom- 
fiture as you paid for my lunch. 
oF was well with the world after 
ail, 


No.-12 East 42nd Street was such 
a small building that I walked right 
past it and had to go back again. 
The entrance reminded me of the 
side door of a speakeasy, and I 
began to have certain misgivings 
that all was not as well as it might 
have been. 


With fear and trembling I asked 
the dusky keeper of the solitary 
elevator if the Meredith Publish- 
ing Co. had moved in there last 
Saturday. When he told me “no,” 
something or other happened to my 
face which apparently could only 
happen to a face when you're try- 
ing to catch someone who owes you 
money and can’t, for the poor old 
coon said, “Do dey owe you money, 
boss?” 


Well, by this time I was sort of 
intrigued by the situation. I be- 
gan making bets with myself as to 
whether I would find you or not. 
The old Grevers stamina came in 
handy for I determined to canvass 
each building from Fifth Avenue 
down to the waterfront if need be, 
but find you I would. 


I am having this written from the 
eleventh floor of some building on 
42nd Street. Will you please call 
up my wife and explain to her 
why I might not be home for the 
next couple of weeks. 


Here’s hoping to see you any day 


anit As ever, 
Brit 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Better Homes & Gardens Dairy Farmer Successful Farming 
Phone: The same, Caledonia 9867 
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campaign, it is reprinted below in 
full: 


“To magazine representatives: 


“For approximately one month 
the advertising manager of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. will devote his 
entire time to the selection of 
media for the 1930 ‘Caterpillar’ 
campaign. It seems most desirable 
to give full attention to this im- 
portant matter and at the same 
time to free the other eleven 
months of the year from interrup- 
tions and discussions of matters 
that are only acted on in Septem- 
ber of each year. 

“The writer will be glad to make 
appointments, on any of the dates 
mentioned below, with the ac- 
credited representative of any 
paper or magazine which has a 
sales story to tell. Between now 
and August 15 data files will 
be collected and any written com- 
munications will be welcomed but 
personal interviews had best be 
postponed until one of the dates 
mentioned below. 

“This is, admittedly, an experi- 
ment based on the desire to con- 
serve time of this department and 
of various representatives. 

“A letter asking for an interview 
on one of the dates mentioned be- 
low will be confirmed and a defi- 


nite hour suggested : 

San Leandro, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, August 19, 20, 21. 

Peoria, Ill., Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, August 26-27. 

Chicago, Congress Hotel, August 29- 


30. 
Philadelphia, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Sep- 
tember 3, 4, 5, 6. 


This letter was sent out during 
February. Mr. Gardner states 
that it has been accepted “almost 
with enthusiasm and already I am 
scheduled for a dozen appointments 
for August and September. 

“It is my opinion,” he writes, 
“that this arrangement will prevent 
waste of my own time and that of 
the salesmen. It will enable me to 
go in to a conference armed with 
figures and data. It will enable me 
to talk to either advertising man- 
agers or executives who are the 
best qualified representatives of the 
various mediums. It will permit 
an interview without interruption, 
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It will allow ultimate decisions 
while the matter is fresh in mind.” 

Mr. Gardner has developed his 
plan in line with his belief that 
many well-organized advertising 
departments today show a tendency 
to delve deeply into some one 
phase of their work. The matter 
is thoroughly studied until it is 
settled, thus making it possible to 
dispose of the problem until such 
time as it again comes up for con- 
sideration. As Mr. Gardner sums 
up the method followed in the pur- 
chasing not only of space but 
printing and engraving as well, he 
states: “We like to take a day or 
a week off and settle the particu- 
lar problem, then have time free 
for equally thorough investigation 
of other problems.” 

This method, as he is applying it 
to space buying, has three out- 
standing features: First, it gives 
space salesmen the much desired 
information as to when lists are to 
be made up, thus leading up to the 
second feature, which is that it 
should help to conserve selling ef- 
fort by reducing untimely solici- 
tations. 

Should any space salesman feel 
that Mr. Gardner is isolating him- 
self from interviews’ preceding the 
period in which attention will be 
given to the 1930 schedule, such 
feeling should be offset by the def- 
nite assurance of an interview at 
the time when it, seemingly, should 
be most effective. €urther, as the 
itinerary shows, Mr. Gardner will 
travel from the Pacific Coast to 
the Middle West and the East to 
grant such interviews. That is the 
third outstanding point of the 
Caterpillar plan to increase the 
efficiency of both space buyer an 
seller. 


New Office for Nashville 


Agency 
Casey-Lewis Company, 
Tenn., advertising a 
qyened an office at Knoxville, 
ugh F. Van Deventer, Jr., is in charge 
of this office. 


Appoints Reimers & Whitehill 

Seham, Inc., New York, manufac 
turer of Sa-Se Maid smocks, house 
dresses, etc., has placed its advertising 
account with Reimers & Whitehill, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


The 
ville, 
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Par. Chanel...Patou...Lanvin...names 
Ml, he that immediately suggest Paris 
rtice ...Paris the origin of the accepted 
ation mode wherever women dress... 
ing names that suggest the ultimate 
sin in fashion authority ...and who, 
— together with Lelong, Worth, 
_o Premet, Poiret and Doeuillet, 
Jeg comprise the Paris Fashion 

Board—the court of last appeal 
in matters of style. It is sig- 
nificant that this Fashion Board 
prepares a weekly cable letter 
exclusively for The Buffalo 
Sunday Times on Fashions... 
naturally a qualitative feature of 
this high order assures the ad- 
vertiser of an unusually smart 


readership. 


=] || THE BUFFALO TIMES 


ehill Evening Sunday 
nufac- 
house 
tising 
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FEWER avo 
BIGGER 
YES e& NO 
MEN 


Recent months have seen the forma- 
tion of a number of great chains of retail 
stores in the textile-apparel field. 


To the manufacturer of goods sold to or 
through department, specialty or clothing 
stores this tendency is of prime importance. 
For it means the concentration of yes-or-no 

wer in buying in the hands of fewer and 

igger men. 


The merchandise manager, the controller 
and other major executives have a consider- 
ably ter responsibility in chain mer- 
antiie than in independent stores. 


They work on a larger scale; they buy in 
larger quantities; they plan with a broader 
outlook. 





Chicago Philadelphia Rochester Los Angeles Lon 


WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY STYLE SOURCES 
The Retailer’s Newspaper Formerly Women’s Wear Mage 
30,194 net paid (ABC) 21,348 net paid (ABC) 
FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL (PARIS) 
An International Textile and Style WConthly 
8,000 distribution 
MAN —and his clothes (LONDON) DAILY NEWS RECO 
British and Continental Style News 
11,000—over 9,000 net paid 
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But because of their increased importance 
it is correspondingly harder for any in- 
dividual seller to secure the time and 
attention of these men. 


So much greater, then, is the necessity 
for adequate preparation in advance —for 
the creation of a definite acceptance in the 
minds, not only of the chain store’s yes-or- 
no men, but of the men surrounding them, 
on whom they depend for assistance in their 
selections. So much the more reason for 
advertising in the pages of a publication 
which reaches these classes of men because 
it is their professional paper. 


RETAILING, for years the Saturday is- 
sue of Women’s Wear Daily, developed for 
itself a distinct personality and a distinct 


group of executive readers by its specialized 

articles on store management and control. 

Since the first of this year it has been a 

separate publication, covering not only 

general management, but chain merchan- 

dising, home —— housewares, elec- 
> 


trical household g floor coverings, 
store coordination, delivery, service and 
many other subjects of major interest. 


The Men Who Control Store Buying Read 


RETAILING 
PUBLICATION 


W YORK, N. Y. 
oston Washington St. Louis Paris Berlin 
MEN’S WEAR FAIRCHILD 
Men’s Style Authority BULLETINS 
"214,381 net paid (ABC) LONDON—PARIS 





RETAILING 
A Weekly Newspaper of Mod Distribution Methods 
Established, Jan. 5, 1929 





FAIRCHILD TRADE 
DIRECTORIES 


the Textile-Apparel Field 
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HAT IS GOOD FOR BOTH 
BUYER AND SELLER IS GOOD INDEED. 

When window display advertising 
was in its infancy, it was proper to call 
in a number of producers and ask for 
ideas. Competition for space was not 
keen and almost any colorful display 
was acceptable to the retail trade. 

Now that window space is more 
zealously regarded by the dealer and 
competition among the manufacturers 
keener, real knowledge of trade con- 
ditions and the sales potentialities of 
an idea calls for study, research and 
expert knowledge. 

This type of service can not be ren- 
dered without the full cooperation 
which follows when a buyer places 
his business with one producer who 
in turn does not take business from a 
competing manufacturer. 

Wehavespentourtimeinresearchand 
study of sales results rather than in sell- 
ing. This attitude has brought us many 
accounts which we serve exclusively. 


CARL PERCY 


INCORPORATED 
450 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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When Does Advertising Imitation 
Become Illegal P 


How Far May One Advertiser Go in Copying the Advertising of Another 
Before the Law Will Call a Halt? 


T is a common thing these days 

to find, tucked away in one of 
the lower corners of many adver- 
tisements, and in much advertising 
literature, the legend which de- 
clares that the piece of advertising 
has been copyrighted. Of course, 
this is done because advertisers 
feel that by copyrighting their ad- 
vertising material they have made 
it that much more dangerous for 
the advertising plagiarist to pursue 
his wily tactics. 

However, it has always been 
a question in the minds of adver- 
tisers, and particularly of ad- 
vertising agents, exactly when 
advertising imitation becomes il- 
legal plagiarism. And it has been 
even more puzzling a question to 
determine how much evidence of 
advertising imitation it might be 
necessary to assemble in order to 
convince a court that the imitation 
is actually illegal. 

A short time ago the North Star 
Woolen Mill Company, as com- 
plainant, brought suit against the 
New Process Company, defendant, 
in the United States District Court 
for the District of Delaware. The 
details of the case should interest 
both those who copyright advertis- 
ing literature and those who do 
not, for the reason that the com- 
plainant charged not only infringe- 
ment of copyright but also unfair 
competition. The case has now 
been settled out of court but prior 
to settlement a motion for a 
preliminary injunction was decided 
in favar of complainant, which 
throws some light on the above 
queries. 

The North Star Woolen Mill 
Company has been engaged in the 
business of manufacturing and sell- 
ing blankets since 1864. It adver- 
tises its merchandise extensively 
and in connection with this adver- 
tising#f.cgram developed the idea 
= selling its blankets in various 
colors, 


The company does not contend 
that it is the only manufacturer 
which has developed that idea but 
it pointed out to the court that it 
advertised its blankets for sale in 
Vogue, using certain unusual color 
designations. It is charged in the 
bill of complaint that these color 
designations were adopted by the 
New Process Company. The ad- 
vertisements were registered with 
the Registrar of Copyrights at the 
Library of Congress. 

Shortly after the North Star’s 
advertising appeared and in Janu- 
ary and February, 1929, it is as- 
serted by the company, the New 
Process Company sent circular let- 
ters to a large number of people. 
These circulars inquired of the 
people to whom they were sent, 
whether, to quote the complainant’s 
brief, “they admired those new, 
solid color blankets in pastel shades 
that are illustrated in recent issues 
of Vogue, Good Housekeeping and 
Harper’s Bazar.” It appears that 
the New Process Company never 
advertised in Vogue. 


Copy Similarity 


Accompanying these circular let- 
ters was an illustration of a blanket 
which, the North Star company 
complains, was taken from one of 
its advertisements which was in fact 
a reproduction of one of its cuts. 


That the advertisements were 
closely parallel appears from the 
following comparison: 


CoMPLAINANT’S ADVERTISEMENT 
Charming as well by day—as a throw 
across the end of your bed, or your 
chaise longue—is any North Star 
Blanket. 
DeFrenDaNnt’s ADVERTISEMENT 


They are charming by day as well— 
as a throw across the end of your bed, 
or your chaise longue. 


The colors described in the cir- 
culars and advertisements of de- 
fendant corresponded closely with 
the colors described in the circulars 
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and advertisements of the com- 
plainant. For example, one of 
North Star’s advertisements refer- 
ring to the colors of the North 
Star blankets states: “Gay as a 
crocus, a rose, a bluet, an orchid 
—or green as a fern frond.” An- 
other describes the colors of the 
blankets as “crocus yellow, fern- 
frond green, apple blossom pink, 
orchid, bluet blue.” A third de- 
scribes the blankets as “Crocus yel- 
low, orchid, fern-frond green, rose- 
petal pink, and bluet blue.” 

In its brief, the complainant 
charged that: “defendant described 
its blankets as ‘fast dyed in the 
tints of the loveliest flowers—apple 
blossom pink; bluet blue; crocus 
yellow; fern-leaf green; dainty 
orchid.’ ” 


Need Not Be Identical to Be 
Misleading 

The complainant’s brief declares 
that, under the law, it is not neces- 
sary that the advertisements of 
complainant and defendant be iden- 
tical if they are sufficiently similar 
to mislead the public. It is pointed 
out that in Florence Mfg. Co. 
v. Dowd & Co. (C.C.A., 1910) 
178 Fed. 73, the Court stated the 
rule as follows: “The law is not 
made for the protection of ex- 
perts, but for the public—that vast 
multitude which includes the ig- 
norant, the unthinking, and the 
credulous, who, in making pur- 
chases do not stop to analyze but 
are governed by appearances and 
general impressions.” Reference 
is then made to other decisions on 
this point, including Williamson 
Candy Co. v. Ucanco Candy Co. 
3 F. (2d) 156; and Ward Baking 
Company v. Potter Wrightington, 
Inc. (C.C.A. Ist, 1924) 298 Fed. 
398, at page 401. 

The motion for a preliminary 
injunction came up in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
District of Delaware on March 1. 
The Court from the bench stated 
that, on account of the similarity 
of defendant’s advertising, a pre- 
liminary injunction should issue 
restraining the New Process Com- 
pany from further imitation of 
complainant’s advertising. 

As has already been mentioned, 
the case has since been settled out 
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of court. The agreement of set- 
tlement states that the imitation 
was done without dny fraudulent 
intent on the part of defendant who 
agrees to refrain from further 
imitation. 


“The Peak 
of Perfection” Is Being 
Used 


THe Wanver Company 
Curcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you pow inform us at the 
earliest possible moment if your files in- 
dicate the use of the slogan, “The Peak 
of Perfection,” on a product such as 
malt extract, or anything of that charac- 
ter? <A special delivery stamp is en- 
closed and we will appreciate it if you 
will use this on your response. 

We thank you in anticipation of your 
courtesy in the tter. 

THe Wanpver Company. 


ERE is another instance of 

how the Printers’ INK Clear- 
ing House of Advertised Phrases 
is working for the benefit of ad- 
vertisers who have their slogans 
listed. 

When we received the foregoing 
letter we were able to inform them 
that “The Peak of Perfection” 
is being used in advertising by 
the Rochester Packing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y 

Advertisers are under no obli- 
gation at all when they request 
the registration of their slogans 
in the Printers’ INK Clearing 
House of Advertised Phrases— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Accounts for Williams & 


Cunnyngham 

The Bendix Service Corporation, Chi 
cago, operating a nation-wide chain of 
licensed service stations, the National 
Airway System, Peoria, Til., airplane 
— — and Rs rohn eee 4 
tia ‘orporation, ica; automobile 
gears, have appointed Williams & Cun 
nyngham, Inc., otverneng agency of 
Chicago, to direct their vertising ac 
counts. 


Book Club Account to Robin- 
son, Lightfoot Agency 


The Crime Club, a department of 
Doubleday, Doran Comr {v, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y., has ap Rob 
inson, Lightfoot & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers 4 
magazines will be 4 
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“a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link” — 


Being 


athere are no weak 
fg links in our “chain” 


The Peak 

such as 

t charac. 

tt With every production phase of our estab- 
vet yen lishment handled by one responsible head, 
spent, each department is keyed to full efficiency 
mee af at all times. 

- Clear- oe 

Phrases We maintain a complete plate and mat 
ae service—all under one roof. Regardless of 


B your needs in mats or plates—whether one 
m then or hundreds of each—we will make and 
my 4 mail them within the working day—and 
mpany, guarantee satisfaction. 
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H indsight 
helps F oresight 


UCCESSFUL merchants are forward loo 
Experience with the advertising pages of 
ton’s newspapers has given advertisers a rea 
preciation of comparative values. It has ta 
them that the reader-units of some circulations 
worth more to them than the reader-units of o 
By checking over past results advertisers can 
determine, with a fair degree of accuracy, just 
to expect in sales and profits from any advert 
investment in Boston Newspapers. 

In 1928 National Advertisers made a dollars 
cents investment in each reader-unit of Bos 
four major daily newspapers. Call it what you 
—hindsight, experience, or by any other nar 
but results of past advertising caused these at 
tisers to make a cash investment in the reader 
of the Herald-Traveler that was consid 
higher than their per reader investment in 
other large city circulation. Translated into 


Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, IIL 
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lars and cents, the per reader investment of Na- 
tional Advertisers in large Boston daily circulations 
for 1928 was: 


HERALD-TRAVELER 
Second Paper 

Third Paper 

Fourth Paper 


These figures are based on actual Herald-Trav- 
eler leadership in National Advertising lineage in- 
vestment for the twelve months of 1928, compared 
with the total lineage investments made by Na- 
tional Advertisers in each of the other three large 
Boston daily newspapers. 

These advertisers have demonstrated their be- 
lief that the responsiveness of Herald-Traveler cir- 
culation is worth 80 cents more to them per unit 
than the responsiveness per unit of the second 
newspaper, and by increasingly larger margins 
over the third and fourth daily papers. Which all 
goes to prove that the Herald-Traveler circulation 
is the most profitable to advertisers of any Boston 
newspapers. 


TUHERALD-TRAVELER 


For seven years the Herald-Traveler has led in Na- 
tional Advertising, including all financial, automo- 
bile and publication advertising among Boston daily 
newspapers. 
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A concentrated buying- 
market . . . contain- 
ing more than half of 
the railroad mileage, 
automobiles and tele- 
phones in South 
America. 


You can reach all Argentina by 
advertising in La Prensa. 


Not only does it have intensive 
circulation in the shaded area, it 
also reaches out to the leading 
citizens in small towns and 
country districts everywhere. 
Provincial merchants, politicians, 
cattle and wheat growers look 
on La Prensa for guidance in 
their business. 





















La Prensa has held first rank in 
Argentina for fifty-nine years 
for the quality and quantity of 
its news, Influential and wealthy 
citizens depend upon it for in- 
ternational and cabled news, 
which are relatively of so much 
importance in an agricultural 
country. To Argentines La 
Prensa is more than a news- 
paper—it is a national institu- 


tion. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
London Paris 
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Does Extra Compensation Speed 
the Slow Sellers? 


Some Expressions of Opinion on the Subject of Getting Salesmen to 
Sell the Whole Line 


By Frederick A. Fox 


T= sales promotion manager 
of a large manufacturing com- 
pany in the textile field, who asks 
that his name be withheld, said to 
the present author: 

“The problem of keeping our 
salesmen at the business of selling 
our full line of merchandise is no 
sooner solved for one season or 
sales campaign than it begins to 
snarl itself up again and by the 
next season there isn’t enough of 
the solution left to be operative on 
more than 10 per cent of our items. 
Has any manufacturer with a 
family of products or a number of 
related lines ever discovered a 
remedy for this disease?” 

The answer is that there are 
remedies and near remedies, all de- 
vised for different conditions in 
different cases, such as the extent 
of the malady, of how long stand- 
ing and the general soundness of 
the patient. 

Household remedies are of little 
value except in mild cases. There- 
fore, I have selected four com- 
panies in four different lines in 
order to bring out answers which 
might be helpful to manufacturers 
in more than one field. The fields 
selected are (1) textiles, (2) toilet 
goods and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, (3) abrasive products and 
radio apparatus and (4) leather. 

Frank L. Foreman is vice-presi- 
dent and assistant to the salesmen 
of Peckham-Foreman, Inc. His 
company makes swimming suits, 
knit jackets and sportswear for men, 
Mr. Foreman’s answer to the ques- 
tion whether offering salesmen ex- 
tra compensation for selling back- 
ward items is an effective means 
toward th.t end is that his com- 
pany does not do it, but offers a 
bonus and special prizes which are 
awarded to the sales staff for cer- 
tain achievements, an important 
consideration being the large num- 
ber of items sold. Mr. Foreman’s 


method is interesting. He says: 

“We keep all possible records 
that show us just what items a 
salesman is selling, and each month 
we call the attention of our men 
to the fact that they have not sold 
any of item No. 111, item No. 118, 
and so forth. At the same time, 
we stress very strongly, in our 
bonus contest, that one of the most 
important factors in awarding 
these bonuses is the number of 
items the salesman has sold, and 
the early business he has booked. 
We can also tell from our records 
whether the salesman is carrying a 
complete sample line or whether 
he has cut it down for his own 
convenience, 

“We pay practically the same 
commission on all items—we do 
not give any special prizes for sell- 
ing certain numbers. 

“We award three prizes a arse 
the No. 1 man réceiving $1,000 
cash, No. 2, $350 and No. 3, $150. 
These prizes are worth going after, 
and our salesmen know that they 
would not have a chance of win- 
ning any one of the prizes if they 
just sold certain numbers in our 
line. Of course, we also take into 
consideration the individual sales- 
man’s territory, as some territories 
cannot use certain numbers in a 
line regardless of the attractiveness 
of either the article or the price. 


Talk the “Dollar” Language 


“If you ask me the best way to 
get a salesman to sell all the pos- 
sible items, I would say, try to im- 
press upon him, in ‘dollar’ lan- 
guage, what it can mean to him. 
If he can be shown that he can 
increase his income, he will be 
much more apt to exert extra 
effort to do so.” 

In the case of Johnson & John- 
son, who make an extensive line 
of drug store commodities, and 
whose salesmen are paid on a sal- 
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ary plus commission basis, the rate 
and the commission varies on the 
different classes of products manu- 
factured. 

“Our products for this purpose 
are divided into three groups,” 
says A. E. Philips, director of mer- 
chandising. “The highest rate of 
commission is paid on the higher 
profit and the lower commission 
on the lower profit items. The 
commission does not apply on the 
entire sales but on sales in excess 
of quota.” 

In a great many lines of business 
it would be impossible to pay dif- 
ferent rates of commission for all 
the items in the line because of the 
large number of items and the 
bookkeeping it would entail. There 
are businesses like the Graybar 
Electric Company, which handles 
60,000 different items, where the 
number of articles that are handled 
runs up into the thousands. 
The Johnson & Johnson method of 
dividing a line into groups, or by 
departments and then into groups, 
and establishing flat rates of com- 
mission by groups and depart- 
ments, is the only way in which it 
is possible to handle a large line 
and offer the incentive of extra 
compensation for selling the slow- 
movers. 

A complication in many busi- 
nesses is that there are sales direct 
to consumers and sales to dealers, 
and variations. By variations I 
mean sales made by salesmen in 
territories covered by lethargic 
dealers who are given partial 
credit, and sales made by mail, a 
reduced credit being given to the 
salesmen from whose territories 
the orders are received. 

Many manufacturers use a point 
system as the basis for compensat- 
ing their salesmen. It possesses 
the advantage of flexibility in giv- 
ing credits on all classes of sales. 
A point system is used by The 
Carborundum Company, manu fac- 
turer of abrasive materials and 
radio apparatus. William Mac- 
Gregor, general sales manager, 
says: 


ys: 

“Our compensation to salesmen 
is figured on a point system, based 
naturally on the profit received 
from an item or group of items. 
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In other words, a certain group of 
items which would carry a longer 
margin of profit than another 
would have a higher factor than 
the low profit commodities. We 
then subdivide again the varying 
factors for the individual groups, 
depending upon the price at which 
the group is sold. That is, when 
we are selling direct to the con- 
sumer the factor is higher than 
when we sell the same commodi- 
ties to a distributor, who is nat- 
urally sold at a lower price.” 

There is a good deal more to the 
method used by The Carborundum 
Company than appears from the 
foregoing paragraph. Those in- 
terested in applying a_ similar 
method to their own businesses 
should read the article entitled, 
“This Plan Gets Carborundum 
Salesmen to Push the Entire 
Line,” in Printers’ Inx of July 
23, 1925. 


The Salesman’s Chief Value 


Finally, a most important factor 
in working out any plan for speed- 
ing up the sale of backward items 
is not to let the plan overshadow 
in importance other features of the 
compensation system. Generally, a 
salesman’s chief value to his com- 
pany is not his ability to sell slow- 
moving items, but his sum total as 
a good representative. Therefore, 
extra earnings for selling slow- 
movers should be out of reach 
until his score is acceptable on 
other and more important counts. 

The Graton & Knight Company, 
tanner and leather products maker, 
emphasizes this aspect of the 
problem. 

“Our system of compensating 
salesmen,” says J. J. Slein, man- 
ager of sales development, “in- 
cludes first a definite drawing ac- 
count, second a definite expense 
allowance, third an opportunity for 
additional compensation based on 
volume and a definite rating which 
is assigned to each item we manu- 
facture. 

“This rate of commission is es- 
tablished entirely on the basis of 
the value of each unit sale to the 
company. This value may 
based on long profit, rate of turn- 
over, or something else of this 
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Steadily Upward 


LANACION of Buenos Aires Maintains 
Its Lead in Display Advertising 
by Nearly a Million Lines Annually 
Over Its Nearest Competitor 
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LA NACION of Buenos Aires, 
during the year 1928, carried 
6,597,430 lines of display adver- 
tising, and its nearest competitor 


5,644,576 lines. 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES Ss. S. KOPPE @& CO., Inc 
Times Building 
New York 


383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6906 








Extraordinary Pulling Power—Superior Coverage—Prestige 
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mation about Akron and Akronaria, 
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HERE’S JUDD 
MEET Lloyd Eugene Judd, editor 
of The Times-Press. This is 
what “Who’s Who” says about him: 


Coshocton, O., May 12, 1893; s. Lloyd 
Taylor and Emma (Hootman) 


J.; grad. 

igh sch., Coshocton, 1911; m. Nelle Lu- 
cille Hay of Coshocton, Oct. 14, 1914. 
Began as report- 
er Coshocton 
Tribune, 1912; 
city editor, later 
mng. editor, 
Columbus (0.) 
Daily Monitor, 
1916-17; city 
editor Columbus 
Citizen, political 
writer in charge 
legislative corre- 
spondence for 
Scripps-Howard 
newspapers and 
Scripps - Howard 
corres. with 83d 
Division, 1917- 
1920; editor Ak- 
ron (O.) Press, 
1920-1925; editor 
Akron Times- 
Press and Akron 
Sunday Times since 1925. Episcopalian. 
Clubs: Rotary, City, Silver Lake Country. 


L. E. JUDD 
He knows his Akron. 
Akron knows him. 


—But that’s only half the story! 
Ask the people of the Akronaria 
what they think of him and they’ll 
tell you much more, many more 
human things than is possible in 
“Who’s Who.” 


They must like him a lot. They 


buy more than 55,000 copies of his 
newspaper every day, because they 
believe in him and what his news- 
paper says. 


mn 


PACKARD—AND 
OTHERS 


— Packard Motor Car cam- 
paign now appearing in the 
Times-Press is. typical of the adver- 
tising of many other quality articles 
being sold to Akronaria people thru 
Akronaria’s newspaper. 


L. Grant Hamilton, Austin Bement’s 
newspaper space buyer, certainly 
“knew his media” when in 1928 he 
placed 17,956 lines of Packard copy 
in the daily and Sunday Times- 
Press—and 1,944 lines in Akron’s 
other good newspaper. 


Recent acquisitions to the Times- 
Press’ family of successful adver- 
tisers include Philco Radio, Acidine, 
Climaline and Campana’s Italian 
Balm. 
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BANKS GAIN 


N exceptional indication of 
£4 Akron’s steadily increasing pros- 
perity is found in the report of the 
city’s leading financial institutions at 
the last bank call, December 31, 1928. 
Comparing statements of this period 
with those of a year ago—for 10 
banks only—the figures show a gain 
of $4,315,580 in loans, a gain of 
$4,681,379 in deposits, a gain of 


$829,252 in cash and reserve, and a 






gain of $6,237,271 in total resources. 

—a Surely, Akron is growing—rapidly! 
a) 

of his HE last U. S. Census of Manu- 

e they factures (1927) showed 64,796 

news- workers in 188 great Akron facto- 


ries producing $610,092,053 worth of 
products, for which they were paid 
$108,555,000 in wages. The factories 


had a capitalization of $426,203,000.00. 
Since the government does not re- 
quire returns from small plants, the 
total of Akron’s industrial greatness 
is much larger than even the above 
figures indicate. The value of prod- 
ucts manufactured in Akron each 
year is larger than production in any 
other Ohio city except Cleveland. 


ap 
FREE! 


E issue each month an 8-page 

report of Akronaria business 
conditions as they influence adver- 
tising and sales work in this terri- 
tory. You should be on the mailing 
list. Write the National Adv. Dept., 
Akron Times-Press, Akron, O.—or 
tell any representative of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 





Akron is Not in The Cleveland Market—It Stands Alone 
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Newspapers, 


Represented by the National Advertising Department, Scripps-Howard 
‘ 50 Park Ave., New York; 400 N. i 
Chicago; Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Philadelphia 


AKRON 
TIMES- 


Akren’s best 
, daily and only 
S Sunday newspaper 


Michigan Bivd., 
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RSS tae bl os cts 
VERY space buyer has been and is presented with 
these unessential points by various newspapers, en- 
deavoring to sell him their medium as the most 
valuable in their market. Knowledge of the true buying power of 
a market, based on family income and other indices, which show 
family purchasing ability, their reading and buying habits and gen- 
eral characteristics, is mecessary 
to correctly judge a market or 
medium. 


A Knight unbiased and accurate 
report, based upon a personal in- 
vestigation provides a safe guide in 
judging a market or medium, for 
it presents actual conditions with all 
unnecessary or unessential calcula- 
tions eliminated. Knight reports 
are used by many of the leading 
space buyers because the true value 
of a market as well as the most eco- 
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Field Investigators presented. 
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character which directly affects the 
otal net profit of the company. 

“It is, of course, understood that 
he salesman’s volume must first 
e sufficient to take care of his 
drawing account and expense fac- 
tor before he can hope to obtain 
iny additional compensation. We 
are convinced that any method of 
compensation that does not make a 
man’s ultimate earnings dependent 
upon his own ability and applica- 
tion cannot be reasonably expected 
to insure the most satisfactory re- 
turns to the man and the company 
for which he works.” 

Additional testimony would only 
supply additional details without 
changing the findings of the re- 
sults here presented, which, briefly, 
come to this: A system of extra 
compensation applied to slow-mov- 
ing items is effective, other fac- 
tors working toward the same end, 
in getting salesmen to sell all the 


items of a line. 


Just Another Instance 


H. Lesseraux 
ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 
CounseL 
BALTIMORE 

Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Thank you for your prompt reply to 
my letter requesting a reprint or clip- 
ping of the article, “How We Are Mak- 
ng Stockholders of Our Distributors.” 

he article is of exceptional value to 

us just now, consequently we appreciate 

loubly your extraordinarily prompt ser- 

vice. his is just another instance in 

which we could not do without “P. I.” 
H. Lesseravx. 


A. R. Skidmore with Cross & 


La Beaume 
A. R. Skidmore has joined the staff 
f Cross & La Beaume, Inc., New York 
idvertising agency. He formerly was 
with the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York, for eight years as art di- 
rector. 


H. D. Millhone with Durant 


Motors 
Horace D. Millhone, formerly with 
Advertisers, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, has been appointed assistant to 
Bryan Warman, advertising manager of 
Durant Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 


With Associated Farm Papers 
Conrad J. Wageman, formerly with 
the foreign advertising department of 
the Chicago Tribune, has joined the 
staff of Associated Farm Papers, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, of that city. 
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Congress Cigar Reports Sales 
and Net Income 


The report .of the Congress Cigar 
Company, In Philadelphia, for the 
year ended December 31, 1928, shows 
that net sales amounted to $18,463,853, 
compared with $19,502,738 for 1927. 
Net income for 1928, after charges and 
Federal taxes, was $2,984,605, against 
$2,754,779 for 1927, while cost of sales, 
including depreciation and charges, was 
ig ad in 1928, and $16,166,682 
in 1 ‘ 


Bakery Chain Appoints Los 
Angeles Agency 


The California Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising activities for Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, who 
recently acquired twenty-six retail stores 
of the Chatterton system. The Van de 
Kamp company is planning to extend 
the retail bakery system along the Pa- 
cific Coast, using advertising in cities 
where its stores are located. 


Aviation Account to Cutajar & 


Provost 

Air Associates, Inc., New York, con- 
ducting a service for transport lines 
and for manufacturers in the aircraft 
industry, has appointed Cutajar & Pro- 
vost, Inc., New York advertising agen- 
y: to direct its advertising account. 
ewspapers and aeronautical publica- 
tions will be used. 


With Blackett-Sample- 


Hummert 

Anne S. Ashenhurst, formerly on the 
editorial staffs of the Baltimore Sun 
and the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has joined Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago adver- 
o- agency as editorial assistant to 
E. F. Hummert. 


T. J. Stavrum Joins 
“Oklahoma News” 


Tom J. Stavrum, who for the last 
two years has been with the Chicago 
office of the national advertising de- 
partment of the ye gee ews- 
papers, has joined the national adver- 
tising staff of the Oklahoma City Okla- 
homa News. 


Appoints Des Moines Agency 
The Meritol Corporation, rah, 
Iowa, has appointed Cole’s, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, advertising a to 
direct the advertising of Perle 
Beauty Products. 


H. W. Hussey Leaves Tulsa 


“Tribune” 
H. W. Hussey, for the last three 
years national advertising manager of 
the Tulsa, Okla., Tribwne, has resigned. 





Making Headlines “Live Wires” 


Advertisers Are Usi 
That 


Words That Throw Out “Sparks” and Sentences 
adiate a Suggestion of Initiative 


By W. Livingston Larned 


“[ HERE is a picture of a fac- 
tory interior, bustling work- 
ers, confusion, waste effort, as a 
spinning frame must be oiled. 
Gyrating out from the artist’s in- 
terpretation of this scene are ani- 
mated words, making comet-darts 
into space. They have been hand- 
lettered in a distinctive, bold style, 
and constitute a species 
of super-headline not usu- 
ally found in a business- 
paper advertisement. 
Whether interested in this 
particular subject or not, 
you read rjght on through 
to the last phrase, accel- 
erated mentally by a 
novel idea. 

And how colorful are 
the drawn phrases: “Hey, 
bring a ladder!” “Turn 
off the power!” “Look 
Out—you’re spilling it!’ 
“Gimme that Screwdriv- 
er!” “Where’s some 
Waste?” Thus does a 
page for Alemite high- 
pressure lubrication bring 
distinctive headline mate- 
rial to bear on one of its 
problems. Of the idea, 
the text says: “These 
everyday ‘battle crys’— 
this wasting of productive 
time — have been elimi- 
nated in the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills at Lexing- 
ton, N. C. They have 
made lubrication easy, 
with every point acces- 
sible.” /, 

Much is to be said in 
favor of the electrified display sen- 
tence, each word a “spark” ani- 
mating the message and the illus- 
tration alike. Static, cold headlines 
are unnecessary. The same differ- 
ence exists between certain headlines 
as between human voices. A speaker 
is dynamic. fascinating, his words 
vibrant with action. The ear eagerly 
reaches out for every spoken word. 
Another speaker may be listless, 


epi 
rit 


a 
a & {i 


commonplace and lacking in char- 
acter. Advertising headlines should 
possess a degree of “personality.” 

It is most interesting to examine 
the advances made in animating 
headlines over a period of the last 
three years. An exhibit was re- 
cently staged of this character. 
Special emphasis was given head- 


No, Not An Accident— 


They're only going to oil 


Met Pressure | nbricerion 


This Alemite Advertisement Uses Five “Electrified” 
Headlines That Are Vibrant with Action 


lines set in unusual type faces or 
hand-lettered. How happy the first 
advertiser who thought to suggest 
speed in a word or a series of 
words by whipping white lines 
through the letters. Here was 
something new, even startling. 
Words began to picture their own 
significance. 

There were other experiments, 
once the ice had been broken. The 
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Results from D & M adver- 

tising in the Open Road 
for Boys have consistently 
been remarkably le 


We consider the Open 
Road for Boys a pow- 
erful medium—one of 
the very best. 


(aigeed) 
. E. HILL, 
Sales Mgr. 


The Open Road for 

Boys Magazine brings 

advertisers who key 

their copy unmatch- 

able results. Any ad- 

vertiser buying space 

in any boys’ —% 4 

zine should to is 

list with THE OPEN 

ne Rs: anon ; 

‘s the magazine : ? , 
_ The hi successful of 

that sells the goods. > gs AN, FE, —y -h-g4 
placed by Wolcott & Holcomb, 
inc., Boston. 
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MAGATZING 
L.S.GLLASON Advertising Mer. 
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130 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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spirit of a message or of a prod- 
uct was visualized in the way the 
letters were drawn, some slender 
and gracefully idealized as to pen 
stroke; others massive and 
burly, which immediately suggested 
strength. 

Next came the early and admit- 
tedly timid departures from a con- 
ventional straight line. Headlines 
were jazzed into 
vigorous elements 
of action. And 
the layout artist 
at last had his 
way. He was per- 
mitted to put the 
headline any- 
where in the com- 
position that 
pleased him. It 
had always been 
his contention that 
there was no 
valid reason to 
place the headline 
in top position 
continuously. So 
he now looped his 
phrases in a cir- 
cular form, made 
them run down 
hill and up hill 
and adjusted them 
to conform to his 
own ideas of elab- 
orately spectacular 
layout in sym- 
pathy with both 
product and type 
of message. Com- 
pare these proofs 
of the olden days 
with the ultra- 
modern advertis- 
ing headline, and 
the contrast is little short of amaz- 
ing. Quite progressive strides have 
been made, which is as it should 
be, for too 
been paid, under former regimes, 
not alone to the wording of the 
headline but to the novelty given 
its display. There was certainly 
room for improvement. 

Pictorial words are given pic- 
torial form, which is the true secret 
of the device. The same imagina- 
tion which goes into an illustra- 
tion should enter the plotting out 
of a headline. An industrial jour- 


“Aimed” at the 
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The Latest Absorbine, Jr. 
ments Contain Headlines Which Are 


Characters Illustrated 


little attention has . 
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nal page carries the heading 
“From Zephyr to Hurricane,” as 
Sturtevant forced draft and in- 
duced draft fans are illustrated 
is one side, tall pines show scarce 
ripple of summer breeze, while 
at y -tossed veterans of the forest 
on the opposite side bend under a 
terrible blast, leaves flying int 
space, all silhouetied against a 
cloudy sky. 

The headline, in 
the meanwhile 
ey: ws the tempo 

f the illustration 
a the basic idea 
It starts off, hand 
drawn, with deli- 
cate, even letters, 
modestly rippled, 
but before the 
end of the phrase 
is reached the let- 
ters have in- 
creased in size and 
they are drawn 
with jagged, 
broken strokes. 
The “from Zephyr 
to Hurricane” 
thought is thus 
alive in the head- 
line, independent 
of any illustra- 
tion. 

To what an im- 
portant and en- 
livening extent a 
new campaign for 
electric toasters 
made use of the 
energized head- 
line, hand-let- 
tered, when, over 
a photograph of 
the device itself, 
against its quite dark background, 
the artist lettered such phrases 
as “No burnt toast,” “Done in 
a_ jiffy,” “Crisply brown,” in 
white, the letters zig-zagged to 
suggest flashes of electric action. 
The camera study, in the beginning, 
before this was done, seemed ut- 
terly commonplace and it was the 
last-minute addition of the words 
that lifted it out of the conven- 
tional. Those phrases were vivid 
with action. 

A National Lead Company ad- 
vertisement on the subject of 


Advertise- 


Throats of the 
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WATERBURY 


CONNECTICUT. 
TheBrass tate the World 





ONE OF THE LaRcésr Banss mre 
‘PLANTS INTHE WORLD. 








Waterbury, Connecticut is the brass center of the world. 
Here more than 60% of the nation’s brass is made. An 
excellent indication of the enormity of Waterbury’s 
manufacturing production is the fact that Waterbury has 
the largest railroad freight tonnage of any city in New 
England excepting Boston. 


A, Market Easy To Cover 


Waterbury and its trading territory can be thoroughly 
covered at one cost. In the city of Waterbury more than 
4 out of every 5 English reading families, who read a 
Waterbury newspaper, read either the Republican or 
the American. 


WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 
Waterbury ‘American. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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for Better 
Children... 


T= physical health of children has for years 
been an important editorial feature of all 
women’s magazines...Mental health is, how- 
ever, equally important and far less understood. 
Realizing this, the Household Magazine is, 
with the April issue, beginning a series of 
articles on “Mental Health of Children.” 





This series is written by some of the fore- 
most psychiatrists in the country—as follows: 


DR. KARL MENNINGER of Topeka. Nationally known both 
as a practising psychiatrist and writer of mental 
health articles. He is on the staffs of several hos- 
pitals and Medical Director, Menninger Psychia- 
tric Hospital and Sanitarium. 


DR. FRANKWOOD WILLIAMS, Medical Director of the 
National Council for Mental Hygiene. 


DR. LAWSON LOWREY, Director of the American Institute 
for Child Guidance. 


The HOUSEHOLD 


A CAPPER 


New York San Francisco Detroit 
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fe] New 
Editorial 
Achievement 





DR. GEORGE K. PRATT, well-known psychiatrist and official 
in many national organizations. He has written 
articles and books on the subject. 


DR. HERMAN M. ADLER, Director of Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute of Illinois and Professor of Criminology 
in the College of Medicine, University of Illinois. 
Tus is the first comprehensive view of the subject 
ever offered by any women’s magazine. 

And-—this is only a sample of the many new 
and important editorial features to be offered in 
the Household Magazine during the year to come. 


PUBLICATION 


Cleveland Topeka 
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Local 
Advertisers 
Know 


That The Journal-Transcript ALONE can do 
their advertising job in Peoria and Central 
Illinois—because it reaches 


OUT OF Sp HOMES 


1928 DEPARTMENT STORE LINEAGE 


Lines 
Journal-Transcript (Eve.) 7 days, 3,022,699 Second Paper 
Mareinds @ Gai cs oo uw cecc’ 1,176,276 7 Days 
2,390,923 


4,198,975 
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proper and scientific colors for 
painting the walls of photographic 
dark-rooms, started off with the 
word “Black,” hand-drawn in large 
size, supplemented by the recom- 
mendation: “Why black is not con- 
sidered most efficient for walls and 
ceiling of X-Ray developing room.” 
The argument was that science has 
changed the former theory that 
such walls should be in- 
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formed by quivering, radiating heat 
waves, that dance and seem to 
throw out heat, in keeping with 
the theme of the campaign. 
Sometimes the mere placing of 
a headline will very largely deter- 
mine the extent of its eye-dancing 
lure. One advertiser has worked 


out a scheme whereby phrases, 
drawn, gradually increase in size, 





variably jet black. 

At the end of the word 
in eraser, tilted at an argle, 
was drawn, and it had left 
a path of white through 
the five black letters. A 
simple expedient this, but 
how it did inject animation 
and extra interest into the 
entire composition! 

Then there was the 
Chromalox Heating Units 
industrial advertisement 
with its mechanical parts 
of steel thrust through the 
letters of the one word: 
“What,” the latter done as 
if of metal castings. 

You may say that such 
ideas are obvious and that 
there is no vast amount of 
genius connected with 
them, but it is true, never- 
theless, that they surround 
a page with action and 
word-novelty as to head- 
line. 

For several seasons now, on 





AUT ACTURED 
EDWIN L. WIEGAND OO. zt FIRST "AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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the advertising for the 
Florida East Coast Rail- 
way has serialized the 
thought of hand-lettering a 
catch-phrase the full length of a 
symbolic suggestion of the Gulf 
Stream, as it swings down the East 
Coast and turns with a graceful 
curve at Key West. 

“The Magic of the Gulf Stream” 
as a selling slogan, therefore, is 
given pictorial interest and a 
“spark” of extra action, in every 
layout. Nor have any of these 
compositions been identical. Mo- 
notony was not permitted to creep 
nto the campaign, the artist un- 
derstanding just how to plan his 
various picture plots. 

The campaign for Wing Unit 
Heaters has made much of hand- 
lettered headings, the letters all 


The Product Is Worked Into a Striking Headline 
in This Interesting Business-Paper Advertisement 


until the last words end with a re- 
sounding crescendo. Illustrations 
against which such captions are su- 
perimposed have been drawn in 
delicate crayon, kept uniformly 
light in tone, and therefore act as 
a splendid foil for the very black 
lettering. 

The Absorbine, Jr. layouts, in 
half page magazine space, offer 
still another headline novelty. Each 
phrase is so placed in the compo- 
sition that the selling words actu- 
ally lead to and touch the proper 
point of contact. 

For example: “Guard Your 
Throat, keep it free from irrita- 
tion” is hand-lettered and placed 
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in a white mortise, the shape of 
which is such that it gradually 
points downward, arrow-fashion, to 
the throat of a man. The figure 
is photographically handled. Since 
the neat wedge-shape is white, 
against a mottled charcoal back- 
ground, the display value is pro- 
nouncedly conspicuous. 

There is no longer any excuse 
for commonplace headlines, han- 
dled with passive display value. 


Twenty-Seven Years of Undi- 
minished Enthusiasm 


Century Apvertistnc Servics, Inc. 
New York, Mar. 21, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Words could not begin to express the 
gratification we feel at the splendid and 
generous manner in which you attended 
to our request for data on dealer helps. 

In our business we are frequently 
called upon to render a similar service 
to our clients and we have a thorough 
and respectful appreciation of what it 
meant for someone to dig up the dépe 
you sent us. 

Whoever attended to this certainly 
did his job exceedingly well. 

The writer has en a reader of 
Painters’ Inx for twenty-seven years 
and when one can display the same en- 
thusiasm over a publication at the end 
of the twenty-seventh that he did at 
the end of the first, it must be con- 
sidered in the light of a genuine trib- 
ute to a real achievement. 

D. H. Livineston. 


Western Automotive 
Publications Merge 


Service Station Management, Los 
Angeles, monthly automotive magazine, 
has been merged with Western Tire 
Dealer, published monthly by the Bat- 
telle Publishing Company, of that city. 
The name of the combined publications 
will be Automotive Service Manage- 


ment. 
C. Parke Smith, of Service Station 
Management, will be retained as busi- 


ness manager of the new publication, 
and Noel E. Mather as assistant ad- 
vertising manager. Phillip W. Battelle, 
of Western Tire Dealer, will be adver- 
tising manager. 


Beech-Nut Reports Sales and 
Profits 


The Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., reports net sales 
for the year ended December 31, 1928, 
of $23,367,523, compared with $22,273,- 
806 for 1927. Net income for 1928, 
after charges and Federal taxes, was 
$2,768,768, against $2,391,465 for 1927, 
while cost of sales, including deprecia- 
tion and charges, was $20,260,138 for 
1928, and $19,517,209 for 1927. 
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Canada Dry Net Sales and 


Profits Show Gain 

Net sales of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., New York, for year ended 
December 31, 1928 amounted to $12,- 
520,519, against $9,603,972 for 1927. 

The annual report, carrying this and 
other information to its shareholders, 
explains in detail just what is repre- 
sented by each accounting term. or 
example, “Net Sales” is followed by the 

ppl tary stat t, “the amount 
charged customers for their net pur- 
chases after deducting freight, breakage, 
etc.”’ 

Cost of sales and expenses, which 
covers “all expenses involved in the 
manufacture, distribution, selling, and 
advertising of the companies’ products, 
except depreciation,” was $8,685,382 for 
1928, and $6,664,435 for 1927. Profit 
from operations, “the amount remaining 
after deducting the above costs and ex- 
penses,”” was $3,835,137 for 1928, 
against $2,939,536 for 1927. Net profits 
for 1928 and 1927 respectively were re- 
ported as $3,103,294 and $2,334,181. 
‘Net Profit” represented ‘ amount 
remaining, after all deductions, to in- 
crease the corporation’s surplus and to 
pay dividends to its stockholders.” 

-will, trade-marks, etc., were listed 
under assets at a nominal value of one 
dollar. 

Footnotes of the report pointed out 
that 1928 figures included operations of 
G. B. Seely’s Sons, Inc., for the seven 
months ended December 31, 1928 and 
Chelmsford Ginger Ale, Inc., for the 
three months ended at that date. Figures 
for 1927 included the Caledonia Springs 
Corporation, Limited, for the nine months 
ended December 31, 1927. 





Appoint Hutchins Agency 

The United Reproducers Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., has appointed the 
Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc., 
of that city, to direct the advertising 
account of its Newcombe-Hawley Divi- 
sion in addition to the advertising of its 
Peerless Division, which the Hutchins 
agency has been directing. Headquarters 
of the Newcombe-Hawley Division are 
now at Rochester. 

The Herrick Nursery Company, Inc., 
also of Rochester, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Hutchins Adver- 
tising Company, Inc. 


Buys “Electricidad en América” 


The Business Publishers International 
Corporation, New York, has purchased 
Electricidad en América, a monthly 
electrical export paper published in 
Spanish, from the Gage International 
Publishing Corporation, New York. 


Wienes Typographic Service 
Changes Name 


The name of the Wienes Typographic 
Service, New York, has been changed 
to The Caxton Typographers, Inc. With 
this change of name, the company 
honors William Caxton, the first En- 
glish printer, 
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REPRESENTING 
THE STYLE TREND 
IN ADVERTISED 
PRODUCTS. 


AN AUTHORITY ON THE 
ADVANCE IN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL BUILDING. 


A DELUXE MAGAZINE OF 


REFERENCE FOR THE 
PROFESSION. 





H 


THE 
ARCHITECT 


Published by 
FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
The Architects’ Building 
101 Park Avenue — New York City 
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Publishers Warned 
of Mail-Order Copy for 
Eye-Glasses 


NSCRUPULOUS mail-order 

optical houses are made the 
subject of a special bulletin which 
the National Better Business Bu- 
reau has sent to periodical pub- 
lishers. This bulletin is part of 
the work which the Bureau is 
undertaking to acquaint publishers 
with harmful and deceptive adver- 
tising in line with recommenda- 
tions resulting from the confer- 
ence of publishers and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Through widespread advertising 
and sales campaigns, it is reported, 
optical “quacks” are selling glasses 
without asking for any symptoms, 
and without vision tests. At the 
request of the Bureau, information 
has been gathered by the National 
Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness which describes the 
operations of such mail-order firms 
as a fraud and a menace. 

The material furnished by the 
Bureau to publishers for their 
guidance also includes a statement 
prepared by the general director of 
the Eye Sight Conservation Coun- 
cil and excerpts from two articles 
in Hygeia. 

Attention is called to the bait 
offered to gullible prospects who 
read this pernicious advertising. 
The copy often plays upon vanity 
by pointing out the improvement 
in appearance which the advertised 
glasses will bring. Cheapness of 
price is another bait. Sometimes 
premiums are offered. 

The National Society for Pre- 
vention of Blindness states that, 
except for mere chance, the glasses 
do nothing that the exploiters 
claim for them. 

“At present there is apparently 
no way of successfully prosecuting 
and convicting these quacks by 
legal process,” it is reported, “be- 
cause of the technicalities behind 
which they can shield themselves. 
A practical way of combating them 
is by educating people who need 
glasses to beware of the dangers 
to their eyes if they obtain them 
from such mail-order houses. 
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“It should be noted,” continues 
the report, “that the most repu- 
table general mail-order houses 
which supply customers with prac- 
tically all needs, from pins to 
ploughs, are not selling glasse3 by 
mail, and that the mail-order 
houses against which complaint is 
made are only those specializing in 
eye glasses.” 


Owens Bottle and Illinois Glass 
Companies to Merge 


A contract has been si by_ the 
Owens Bottle Company oledo, Ohio, 
and the Illinois Glass Company, Alton, 
Ill., which, on approval by stockholders, 
will result in the merging of these two 
concerns. The ronan Sekianees will 
form a company to be called the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, and will 
be operated under a central manage- 
ment wth headquarters at Toledo. 

W. H. Boshart, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Owens company, 
will be president, and William E. Levis, 
president of the Illinois company, will 
be first vice-president and general man- 
ager of the new organization. 


New Accounts for Boyd 
Agency 

The Economy Pump & Oil Tool Com- 
pany and the Dairymen’s Protective 
Association, milk and milk product dis- 
tributors, both of Los Angeles, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Boyd Company, Los Angeles, ad- 
vertising. 

Moreland Aircraft, Inc., Los Angeles, 
which is producing a new all ply-wood 
monoplane, has also placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Boyd Company. 


S. J. Rockwell with “Toys and 


Novelties” 

Sidney J. Rockwell, for more than 
fifteen youre editor of Playthings, New 
York, has joined the New York staff 
of Toys and Novelties, published by the 
Ren eere Langer Corporation, of 
or He will serve as Eastern 

itor. 


Canada Packers Appoint Baker 
Agency 
Canada Packers Limited, which is a 
combination of four packing companies 
in Canada, has appointed The Baker 
Advertising Agency, Limited, Toronto, 
as advertising counsel. 


R. L. Hunter Joins “Photoplay 
Magazine” 

Robert L. Hunter has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Photoplay Magazine, 
New York. e was recently in the ad- 
vertising department of The Forum, 01 
that city. 
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From 


Wall Street 
Main Street 


The Burroughs Clearing 
House is read by bankers 
of authority—men who are 
financing business, men who 
are discriminating buyers. 


Talk to these men from 
the pages of the only bank- 
ing publication that affords 
complete coverage of the 


bank field. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE 
COPY AND RATE CARD 


(ZheBurroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. at Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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Chicage 


System serves operating 
executives in predeter- 
mined volume-buying 
concerns ...in profitable 
marketing areas. 
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ADVERTISING 
Ten months growth... 
June 1928... . 9,520 lines 
March 1929 . . . 28,841 lines 


202% Increase 














Back of the rapid growth in lineage shown in this 
chart, lies an unusual story of circulation built on a 
predetermined plan to secure unusual responsiveness 
for advertisers selling to the business market. 


SSWAM 


A MONTHLY OF MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 
Published by A. W. Shaw Division of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 

New York 





Chicago 
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The News Of Our Needs 


A GD mH 


The alert deciding minds of every community— 
ever in quest for knowledge find romance in the 
news of their necessities. 

AA mH 


A classic design for an automobile—a new machine 
cutting the operating overhead of a business in half 
—that essential Vitamin B to be found in a certain 
cereal ;—more economic operation through a new 
improvement in a heating equipment,—all this is as 
interesting to these leaders of opinion as informa- 
tion of Russia solving her internal conflict,—Ger- 
many’s decision to pay,—or our own adherence to 
the World Court. 


Qr am 


In the pages of The Literary Digest—by virtue of 
its appeal—such advertising messages crystallize as 
news. They are welcomed by a news-hungry people 
who THINK—because it is inherent with them; 
who DECIDE—because decision is part of their 
temperament; who RESPON D—because they have 
the means to translate desire into action; who 
INFLUENCE OTHERS—because they are the 
leading minds whose opinions are sought by the 


multitudes. 
AH 


Here is a distinctly different type of 1,400,000 
readers. 


The |iterary Digest 
Advertising Offices: 
New York Boston Detroit Cleveland Chicago 





Multiplying the Uses of the One- 
Use Product 


Hinds Cream, Once Used Only for Chapped Hands in Winter, Now Has 
All-Year Sale for a Half-Dozen Uses 


By Roland Cole 


HERE are many items of 

merchandise, put upon the mar- 
ket yeats ago, which are still pop- 
ilar for the single purpose for 
which they were created. t 
many of them could now be used 
for other purposes, to the profit 
the customer, the 


during the winter months. As to 
what the product was used for, the 
survey showed that by far the 
largest number of those who 
bought it used it for treating 
chapped hands in the winter. 

The sale of Hinds Cream dur- 





dealer and the maker. 
Many of these single- 
purpose products, which 
the manufacturers con- 
tinue to advertise for 
the one original purpose, 
are used by the public 
for that and other uses 
which they have them- 
selves discovered and 
which the manufacturer 
could, if he would, ad- 
vertise and thereby ob- 
literate or partially fill 
up his sales valleys, in- 
crease his output, lower 
his costs and provide 
more profits for his 
dealers and himself. 
This is the story be- 
hind the present adver- 
tising campaign of 
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Hinds Honey & Almond 
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Cream. The A. §&. 
Hinds Company was 
founded in Portland, 
Me, by a _ druggist, 
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about 1875. Aurelius S. 
Hinds, the founder, was 
the active head of the 
business until he sold it 
in 1925 to Lehn & Fink Inc., at 
which time the factory was trans- 

ferred to Bloomfield, N. J. 

Shortly after they acquired the 
Hinds business, the new owners 
egan to study the distribution and 
use of Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream. The survey showed thor- 
ugh and complete distribution in 
small-town and large-town drug 
and department stores throughout 
the country and an excellent sale 
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The Hinds Cream Periodical Advertising Is Simple 
in the Matter of Layout and the Copy Is Long 


ing the summer was almost neg- 
ligible, except in certain sections 
along the Gulf of Mexico, princi- 
pally in Texas. A study of the 
situation on the ground in these 
sections revealed the fact that the 
product was being used by bathers 
for the relief of sunburn. 

From this beginning the com- 
pany began & detailed study of the 
use of Hinds Cream for other pur- 
poses with the object in view of 
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discovering, if possible, whether 
the use of the product could not 
be greatly extended not only dur- 
ing the chapping season in winter 
and the bathing season in summer, 
but also during all seasons of the 
year and for additional personal 
uses. 

Curiously enough, the investiga- 
tion had not proceeded very far 
when it was discovered that one of 
the greatest obstacles to increased 
sales through a more extended use 
of the product was its widespread 
use as a cure for chapped hands. 
In other words, Hinds Cream had 
become so well known for its effi- 
cacy for one purpose, that many 
people who used it for that one 
purpose could not readily be per- 
suaded to use it for other purposes. 
Moreover, almost all of the people 
interviewed who were found to be 
habitual users, admitted to using 
it only as a remedy and had not 
thought much of using it as a pre- 
ventive. The suggestion to them 
that it might be used for the pre- 
vention of chapping instead of as 
a cure after the chapping had oc- 
curred, was a suggestion that im- 
mediately gave birth to several 
other suggestions in the manufac- 
turer’s mind. To wit: 

If Hinds Cream could be used 
for the prevention as well as for 
the cure of chapped hands during 
the winter months, why might not 
its use, by women and children, be 
extended to the face, the arms, the 
knees, legs and ankles for the same 
purpose? If it was good for the 
prevention of chapping during ex- 
posure in cold weather, why would 
it not be good for the skin at all 
times, whether there was exposure 
or not, and, that being true, why 
could it not be used with benefit 
on all parts of the body as a regu- 
lar means of keeping the skin soft 
and healthy? If, in the summer- 
time, bathers found it efficacious 
in relieving sunburn, why could 
it not be used to prevent or modify 
the effects of sunburn, not only 
while bathing, but while doing any- 
thing else under the hot sun, from 
yachting to mountain- climbing? If 
Hinds Cream was a good article 
to keep on the kitchen shelf, as 
so many women do, for use after 
working at the sink or laundry 
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tubs, why was it not equally good 
for use in the bathroom and at the 
dressing table? If it was good 
after washing the face and hands, 
why was it not good after bathing 
the whole body? The following 
list of uses was therefore tabu- 
lated: 

For chapping; to protect from 
weathering ; for sunburn and wind- 
burn; for use on the hands after 
dishwashing, cleaning and house- 
work in general; for use in the 
bathroom as an after-bathing rub 
for the whole body; for use at the 
dressing-table as a base for face 
powder; as an aid in manicuring; 
for roughened knees and ankles; 
to smooth on children’s skin; for 
use by men, before and after shav- 
ing; as a protection against alkali 
dust. 

While these new uses were being 
thought out, the company devel- 
oped its advertising campaign to 
the consumer. Advertising started 
in January, 1926. Women’s peri- 
odicals were used to suggest the 
various ways in which Hinds 
Cream was valuable as a dressing- 
table accessory as well as a tried 
and true member of the medicine- 
cabinet family. During the sum- 
mer of 1926 newspaper advertise- 
ments were run in coast cities and 
elsewhere, recommending Hinds 
Cream for preventing and alleviat- 
ing sunburn. As a result of this 
advertising, or to put it more mod- 
estly, since the advertising has been 
going on, the sale of the product 
during the summer has been stead- 
ily increasing. Its winter sale is 
also increasing. 

_ The way in which Hinds Cream 
is now being presented to women 
in the current periodical campaign 
should be of particular interest to 
others who are faced with the 
problem of improving the social 
status of their products. The sug- 
gestion that an article is in request 
by people of social prominence is 
always more effective as a sales 
argument than the statement or 
suggestion that the article is en- 
gaged in social climbing or in 
thrusting itself upon people with- 
out invitation. Hinds advertise- 
ments this year are characterized 
by extreme simplicity of layout and 
originality of copy appeal. Space 
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tamps 


contribute nothing 
to advertising returns 


HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold 

to transport your message. It costs money—espe- 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising 
returns. 


Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper 
background with minimum weight and bulk. 


Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is 
only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are 
preserved. 


Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- 
text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. 


The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren 
Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to 
him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, to1 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S THINTEXT 
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used is full pages in color sup- 
plemented by full and half-pages 
in black and white. There is in 
each one ~-an illustration, repro- 
duced in color, of a partially un- 
draped female figure, drawn in a 
somewhat classic pose, daring 
enough to catch and hold the at- 
tention, yet dignified enough to be 
beautiful and detached. This pic- 
ture is set into the text without 
caption. The first advertisement 
in the series, appearing in one of 
the women’s magazines for March, 
is headed, “Why do faces grow old 
and shoulders stay young—do you 
know?” The second in the series 
is entitled. “A sunbeam made her 
cry. There are no sub- 
heads. 

The copy used in these advertise- 
ments is long, from 600 to 700 
words, written in narrative or edi- 
torial style, arranged in three col- 
umns of type, without captions. 
The idea presented in the copy, 
original in its manner of presen- 
tation, is that it is exposure to 
weather which makes the skin on 
the face grow old so much faster 
than the skin on other parts of the 
body, like the back and shoulders, 
and that the use of Hinds Cream 
will put back into the skin the 
moisture that exposure has dried 
out. The use of Hinds Cream is 
described in detail, including how 
to use it in various ways during the 
day and at night, for the face and 
the hands. 

A coupon concludes the adver- 
tisement, directing the reader’s at- 
tention to the Lehn & Fink radio 
program, with name of station and 
day and hour of broadcasting, and 
offering to send a free sample 
bottle of Hinds Cream for the re- 
turn of the coupon. A package 
insert, which accompanies every 
bottle of the product, illustrates 
and describes the full list of uses 
referred to in an earlier para- 
graph. 

Besides the- current periodical 
campaign, just described, the com- 
pany is running five supplementary 
campaigns on the already well- 
established uses of Hinds Cream. 
Two of these are newspa cam- 
paigns, one in the winter on 
chapped hands and the other in the 
summer on sunburn, appearing in a 
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list of newspapers in fifteen prin- 
cipal cities. The third campaign 
is directed to farm women, in a 
list of four farm _ periodicals. 
Campaign number four presents 
Hinds Cream as a base for face 
powder, in two general magazines, 
and campaign number five appears 
in a list of publications reaching 
men, where the product is sug- 
gested for use before and after 
shaving. 





Glidden Acquires Metals 
Refining Company 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland, 
paints and varnishes, has acquired the 
Metals aay, Company, ammond, 
Ind. William ilke. sident of the 
Hammond company, wil become a mem- 
ber of the board of the Glidden com- 
pany and vice-president of the Metals 
efining Company of Ohio, a subsidiary. 


Joins Botsford-Constantine 
Agency 


Frances Bourhill, formerly in the 
advertising department of Olds, W Wort- 
man and King, Portland, Oreg., has 
joined the Portland office of the Bots- 
ford-Constantine Company, advertising 
agency. 


Perfume Account to Wilson & 
Bristol Agency 


Parfums Edouardo, New York, solidi- 
fied perfumes, has appointed Wilson & 
Bristol, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 

— and business papers will be 


Independent Oil Men Elect 
C. Y. Hinchey 


C. Y. Hinchey for more than two 
years director of advertising for the 
Independent Oil Men of America, was 
elected executive manager of that or- 
ganization at its annual election at Chi- 
cago last week. 


Now Earle Ludgin, Inc. 


Earle Ludgin, Inc., formerly Ludgin 


& Salinger, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, as been appointed to direct the 
advertising accounts of the following 
Porcelain Tile Company, Chicago; 
Blackstone Silver Company, New York. 
silverware, and the Firebrand Kitche: 
Equipment Company, Cincinnati. 


“Financial World” Appoints 
W. H. Wilson 


The Financial World, New York, has 
appointed William H. Wilson, publish- 
ers’ resentative, Chicago, as its West 
ern advertising representative. 
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The 
Lillibridge 
Viewpoint 





Number Twenty-four Issued from No.8 West 40th St.,New York 





Why Not Travel With Style? 


TYLE is one of the most active forces in business just 
S now. There is no use bucking it; it will run its 
course, regardless. Better, then, to travel with it— 

ride its wave crest. 

The problem of traveling with style is a double one; of 
getting style into one’s product, and then of getting the 
style wave-length into the advertising of the product. 

Of the two problems, the second is often the more 
difficult. The periodicals shriek so, both of the new 
mode and in the new mode, that it is difficult to attract 
attention. 

Simplicity has become a virtue, but to be effective it 
must be dynamic simplicity—simplicity that speaks 
quietly but with the force of authority, and that is so 
interesting that it arouses a responsive emotion of desire 
on the reader's part, first to read and then to own or 
participate. 

We have developed style wave-lengths for clients 
differing as widely as the exclusive Bergdorf-Goodman 
establishment on Fifth Avenue and Wagner Electric 
Corporation, St. Louis. 

To we style in business or in advertising is no job for 
spare minutes. It is a matter for major attention by major 
executives, in cooperation with men who have made a 
study of the nature and direction of this great style 
movement. 

Why worry over style? Why not travel with it? 
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Pacse Two ~ Tue LILuisripGe VIEWPOINT 








Sir Arthur on the Author's Obligation 


n his book, On the Art of Writing, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
I Couch asserts, ‘“The business of writing demands two 
—the author and the reader. Add to this what is equally 
obvious, that the obligation of courtesy rests first with 
the author, who invites the seance. 

“What follows,’’ continues Sir Arthur, ‘‘but that in 
writing we have an obligation to put ourselves in the 
reader's place? It is his comfort, his convenience we have 
to consult. To express ourselves is a very small part of the 
business: very small and almost unimportant as compared 
with impressing ourselves: the aim of the whole process 
being to persuade.”’ 

Has ever a better essay been written on the purpose and 
process of good advertisement writing? 


The Mass or the Few? 


Be be: world,’’ says D. H. Lawrence, *‘is made up of 


a mass of people and a few individuals.’ 

The first question to be decided in connection with any 
advertising program is whether it is the mass of people 
or a few individuals who must be sold. 

Repeatedly we see products and services, which at 
best can be sold to only a few individuals, being ad- 
vertised on a mass wave-length. 

We know the arguments. But we know, also, that if 
one knows how to get the wave-length of the few in- 
dividuals one can accomplish one’s purpose at a fraction 
of the cost. 

As we have agers out before, Colonel William Pres- 
cott successfully defended Bunker Hill with 1200 men, 
not because he was blessed with more men or better 
guns than the British, but because his men had orders, 
“Don't fire till you see the whites of their eyes.’’ There was 
no powder to waste for the sake of making a big noise 
or staging an impressive battle. 

We advocate spending generously when the ‘‘objec- 
tive’ is a mass market oad only a generous expenditure 
can hope to win it. But we never waste powder for the 
sake of making a mass noise when a few individuals 
control the situation. 
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The aew Salle-Cathay, for more formal 
luachiog and dining at the St. Regis, is woven 
from a brilliant skein of originalities. Equally 
brilliant is the St. Regis itself...now expanded 
to large-hotel proportions. Its 330-room New 
Addition doubles its by-the-day accommoda- 
tioas. Each lovely room presents full call but- 
toa and floor-secretary service. The Addition 





has also disclosed the Roof and the Seaglade... 
for the smart world’s gayer evenings. Both are 
of Urban's enchanting imagery .. . both all the 
more delightful as “home” settings for Lopez 
and his nation-heard dance rhythms. Thus,those 
who have long known and cherished their Sc. 
Regis are pleased anew. By-the-day accom- 
modations ... at rates hitherto unavailable. 





East 55th Si., Corner Fifth Ave., New York 


One of a series of advertisements for our client, 
Hotel St. Regis, which are creating new interest and 
patronage for this smart New York social center. 
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The Nature of Advertising 


VERY so often it is meet that we who work in 
E advertising should remind ourselves of the place 
and purpose of advertising in the scheme of selling. 

Expressed in the simplest terms: 

Selling starts the product (or the service) toward the 
consumer. 

Advertising starts the consumer toward the product 
(or service). 

They meet at the point of retail sale. 

The product can be pushed toward the consumer with 
brute force, but brute force will not lure the consumer 
toward the product: that requires talent and experience 
and a knowledge of people. 

After all is that not what a good advertisement 
represents: talent and experience and a knowledge of 


people? 
You ....and Style 


AVE you discovered the style wave-length of your 

product? Is it being expressed in your advertising? 

Are you accepted as “‘belonging”’ in this fast-stepping 
era of today? 

The Lillibridge viewpoint on style is that of Upper 
Fifth Avenue . . . the incubator of style in America. And 
the Lillibridge viewpoint on style’s application is that of 
the alert manufactories from St. Louis and Chicago to 
Baltimore and New York. 

Advertisers who are looking for further light on this 
question of style in advertising are invited to join the 
Lillibridge mailing list. 


8-6128-1 











LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
Advertising 
NO, 8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Longacre 4000 
Established in 1809 





Manufacturers, Not Retailers, 


Should Hire the Stylist 


It Is the Manufacturers’ Job to Create Merchandise as Well as Produce It 


By Walter Hoving 


Executive Vice-President, R. H. Macy & Co., New York 


Ts business of manufacturing 
merchandise may be divided 
to three major func.ions: First, 
the designing or creating of the 
merchandise. This involves new 
designs that have to be made for 
various seasons of the year, changes 
n an effort to make the merchan- 
dise more attractive as well as 
changes which are the result of 
new fashions or 


done in Europe, as well as what 
smarter competitors have done. 
Why is it that with such extraor- 
dinary efficiency in the production 
and selling of our goods we should 
have been so wofully weak in the 
designing of them? 

The main reason for the failure 
of the American manufacturer in 
the field of design has been that 

the manufacturer 








new uses. The 
second function is 


T= department store styl- 


who is expert at 
production and sell- 


that of producing 
the merchandise, 
and the third is 
selling it. 
American manu- 
facturers have be- 
come famous for 
the skill and ef- 
ficiency that have 
been characteristic 
of their methods 
of production for 
the last two de- 
cades. The best 
brains in the 
country have gone 
into this field. The 
same thing is true 
of the job of sell- 


ist has been causing con- 
siderable nail-biting by man- 
ufacturers. She is not only 
telling buyers what to buy 
but telling manufacturers 
what to make. 

At first glance this appears 
to be a selling problem. 
But actually it is a produc- 
tion problem.” The solution? 
Manufacture what the stylist 
wants. But what does she 
want? Hire a creative styl- 
ist of your own and find out. 
Let her or him guide you in 
your selection of new de- 
signs. If every manufacturer 
of style merchandise had a 
stylist on his staff no retailer 
would need to have one. 





ing drew the er- 
roneous conclusion 
that he also had 
the artistic ability 
necessary to create 
style. During a 
conversation I had 
with the president 
of a large success- 
ful manufacturing 
corporation I was 
surprised to learn 
that he himself 
bought all the de- 
signs that his com- 
pany used. He was 
an extremely clever 
mechanical engi- 
neer and had done 
a splendid job in 





ing merchandise as 








handled by the 
great distributors and manufac- 
turers. Capable people have been 
selected for these jobs, and the 
ideas that have been formulated 
and the results that have been at- 
tained are the marvel of every 
ountry in the world. That is the 
reason America is so far ahead 
of Europe in the production of 
goods. 

But when we come to the first 
function of manufacturing, the de- 
signing of merchandise, we have 
failed badly. Except in a few out- 
standing cases, the origination of 
lesigns in the United States has 
heen rare. We have been content 
to copy or adapt what has been 


systematizing pro- 
duction in all his factories, but he 
had not the slightest idea what the 
fundamental principles of design 
were. Nevertheless, he considered 
himself perfectly capable to judge 
good and bad design, harmony of 
color, and beauty of line. 

There are hundreds of similar 
cases. I was once shown through 
a designing room and told with 
pride that there was not a single 
one of the thirty-five designers in 
that room who had been with the 
company less than fifteen years, 
and the five best designers had had 
an uninterrupted employment of 
thirty-five years and over. I query 
how the product of such a company 
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can keep in step with the times. 
How can new ideas be thought of 
or new fashions discovered by men 
whose activities keep them closeted 
within four walls for thirty-five 
years or more? 

The difficulty in clarifying this 
problem is that every executive, 
whether he be in charge of pro- 
duction or sales, thinks that he has 
good judgment in regard to design 
and taste. The reason for this 
fallacy is that good taste has been 
confused with good breeding, and 
if a person is told that his taste 
is bad he feels just as insulted 
as if he had been told that he is 
not well-bred, or does not know 
how to conduct himself in ordinary 
social intercourse. 


What Is Good Taste? 


As a matter of fact, most peo- 
ple have good taste. This is ex- 
emplified by the fact that retail 
stores are selling merchandise in 
good taste in a large majority of 
cases. The distinction, however, 


rests on the definition of good 


taste. There are two kinds—one 
is amateur, and the other is pro- 
fessional. Most people have ama- 
teur good taste, but it takes 
specialized training, through educa- 
tion in the principles of aesthetics, 
and intimate knowledge of the his- 
tory of art, to have professional 
good taste. This is the sort that is 
necessary in choosing designs which 
may reach a production of $1,000,- 
000 or more. That is the time for 
real knowledge and not guesses 
by amateurs. 

Fashion forecasts are mainly 
“thinks” by sales managers. To- 
day the manufacturer makes the 
poorest kind of guesses as to what 
will sell, what will be in fashion, 
and what is in good taste. Untold 
profits are lost by flubbing on 
worthless designs. It is the habit 
of some manufacturers to create 
twenty-five new designs, let us say, 
for a new season, and it is not 
unusual to find that three or four 
of these will sell and will have to 
bear not only the designing cost, 
but the sampling cost as well as 
other expenses of the designs that 
prove worthless. 

The usual process of deciding on 
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new patterns is for the sales man- 
ager to call all the salesmen in 
from the road, and submit to them 
the patterns that have been ground 
out by the designing department. 
They all get together, have lunch 
and discuss these things. Gener- 
ally, the patterns are lined up on 
tables and the men walk around 
with large cigars in their mouths 
and pass their artistic opinion on 
the merits of various designs. This 
is a valuable source of informa- 
tion regarding the selling quali- 
ties of various patterns. This 
method should not be discarded; it 
should not, however, be the final 
decision in regard to what patterns 
should be included in the new line. 
Such methods as these are the 
breeders of the familiar dropped 
patterns which later in the season 
are sacrificed at enormous cost. 
Everyone knows that there is no 
such thing as over-production of 
good patterns. A mill is always 
apt to be out of the things that sell 
best and to be heavy on the pat- 
terns that are poor sellers. The 
over-production comes in poor sell- 
ers and drop patterns, and if more 


“brains were put into the creating 


of good patterns enormous savings 
would result. 

In the textile field the manufac- 
turers depend largely upon the pro- 
fessional designing company. One 
of these which I once inspected had 
a room full of girls whose job it 
was to create designs. The man- 
ager would go into the room in 
the morning and say, “Girls, to- 
day we will make polka dot de- 
signs,” and the girls would busily 
grind out polka dot designs until 
five o'clock. The next day the 
manager would say, “Girls, today 
we will make floral designs,” and 
the girls would create floral de- 
signs. And so the process would 
go, depending largely upon what 
the firm’s customers wanted. 

If all the designing in the history 
of art had been conducted in such 
a way the world would be a sad 
place in which to live. The great 
Persian rugs were not the result 
of ignorant weavers who sat and 
thought up the designs as they went 
along. They were the work of the 
great artists of the time. Such 
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THE 


THREE ESSENTIALS 
FIRST 


in news, every effort is given to- 
ward publishing up-to-the-minute 
authentic news— 


Reader Confidence. 
FIRST 


in circulation, by a_ substantial 
margin over that of the second 
newspaper— 


Reader Preference. 


FIRST 


in advertising, because of pulling 
power plus censorship of adver- 
tising copy— 


Reader Influence. 


THE 


DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS 


I. A. Klein Member I. A. Klein 
50 East 42nd St. News League 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York . Chicago 
of Ohio Bo 
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men as Maksoud of Kashan spent 
years of painstaking effort in creat- 
ing these masterpieces. The great 
silver and goldsmiths, among whom 
Benvenuto Cellini was one of the 
outstanding examples, were the 
masters who made these crafts fa- 
mous during the Renaissance. Such 
designers as Boule, Riesener and 
LeBrun made the styles of the 
Louis of France famous. Great 
craftsmen such as Chippendale, the 
brothers Adam, and Hepplewhite 
were the geniuses who inspired the 
styles of the English periods. These 
beautiful objects were not created 
by a roomful of girls without any 
artistic education and with only a 
rudimentary knowledge of drafts- 
manship. 

The retail stores have awakened 
to this problem and have added to 
their staffs the so-called stylist and 
they are more and more eager to 
have manufacturers make things in 
accordance with the ideas of these 
stylists. The proper place for the 
creative stylist, however, is in the 
organization of the manufacturer 
and not of the retailer. It is the 
manufacturer’s function to create 
merchandise and much effort will 
be saved if this fact is realized. 


Too Many Designs 


One of the important things in 
manufacturing is the standardiza- 
tion of output, and it stands to rea- 
son that if, instead of twenty-five 
new designs, only ten are created, 
the saving in overhead will be tre- 
mendous. The selling of the prod- 
ucts will likewise be benefited. 
When the new designs are on the 
market, salesmen are put on the 
road and scores of these new de- 
signs are displayed to the trade. 
As the orders come in, manufactur- 
ers find that some have sold freely 
and can therefore be put into pro- 
duction on a quality basis, where- 
as others have sold only in small 
quantities, and can be manufac- 
tured only at a loss. If, on the 
other hand, the salesmen had taken 
only a few new designs that had 
been carefully selected, the prob- 
lem of having to make up small 
orders for a few isolated customers 
would not exist. The saving of 
time by the salesman on the road 
in showing a few new designs, all 
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of which are good, as against 
scores of design, most of which are 
very bad, would be tremendous. To 
estimate this saving is very difli- 
cult, but if it is as large as the 
saving of selling costs that retail- 
ers have discovered by using thc 
same methods, it will be enormous. 

Whenever designs in any depart- 
ment of a retail store have been 
cut down, the cost of selling has 
likewise decreased due to the time 
saved in showing the different de- 
signs to customers. In addition 
there is a great deal of time saved 
in keeping stock and keeping rec- 
ords for re-order purposes. 

As soon as the American manu- 
facturer wakes up to the fact that 
the designing of his merchandise 
is as important and as technical a 
problem as his production and sell- 
ing functions, then he will begin 
to make headway along these lines 
Engineers, factory efficiency ex- 
perts, production experts and sales 
managers should not be the arbi- 
ters of good taste and good design 
This work should be done by ex- 
pert stylists who have had the 
proper fundamental artistic train- 
ing necessary to do the job. 

The head stylist, or as some 
large companies call him, the art 
director, should be a person of 
equal ability and as well paid as 
the selling executives or the pro- 
duction heads. He should not be 
as he often now is, a sort of head 
draftsman who merely supervises 
some very inferior designers. This 
man’s opinion is generally over- 
ridden by the more intelligent and 
more aggressive sales manager. 
The sales manager and the produc- 
tion manager respect each other’s 
spheres because they well know 
that if they criticise each other 
they are quite apt to get into hot 
water. But everyone jumps on the 
head of the designing department 
because in the present type of 
organization he has no Standing. 

The plea therefore, is to get a 
capable executive with business ex- 
perience and thorough artistic 
training, whose word is the final 
word in regard to the designs that 
will be included in the line. He 
will, of course, consult with the 
sales manager and the production 
manager before he arrives at his 
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More and More 


ALTOONA 


is becoming 


“The Shopping City” 


for Central Pennsylvania 


Because: 


Altoona is the shopping center for more 
than 150,000 people. 


Altoona’s stores are equal to the best in 
the State. 


The largest department store between 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia is located in 
this growing city. 

The largest P. R. R. Shops in the world 
are located here, which assure employment 
to over 12,000 men. 


During February, 141 National Advertis- 
ers used the MIRROR. In fact, practically 
all national copy appears in Altoona’s only 
evening newspaper. Cover this prosperous 
territory through the columns of 


The Altoona Mirror 
Circulation over 29,000 
ALTOONA, PA. 


Business Direct Fred G. Pearce, Advertising Manager 
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eA Sound 


IDEA 


will build any business - 


Five years ago this agency made 
an humble start to deliver sound, con- 
scientious and intelligent service to 
any advertiser with a good product 
to sell. We entered the lists with 500 
other agencies engaged in the same 
business, agencies organized and 
equipped to outsell any newcomer 
hands down. We had a definite and 
basic idea of what we stood for in 
agency service. 


ih be fact that today we are serving 
thirty active accounts including many 
leaders intheir respective fields, com- 
panies whose annual sales total well 
over $100,000,000—is in itself proof 
of the soundness of that idea. 


The fact that no major account has 
ever left this office, is eloquent testi- 
mony of the fact that our clients be- 
lieve with us that ideas build business. 


W. believe that IDEAS—sound, 
fresh new methods of presentation— 
sell goods. They gain attention 
quickly and get a trial for your prod- 
uct. After that it’s up to the merchan- 
dise. The most original advertising 
cannot get repeat business for any 
product that will not stand the test of 
use. But backed by a good product, 
an IDEA can triumph over a million 
dollars! 


I. takes extraordinary advertising 
these days to rise above the ruck of 
competition. But that—in this agency 
—does not mean ballyhoo or trick 
advertising. Eight Account Execu- 
tives—men who have cut their adver- 
tising eye teeth on some of the most 
important accounts in the country— 
know genuine brilliance from paste 
—real ideas from the effervescent 
brain children of young graduates, 
conceived in the blue rings of pipe 
smoke. 
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Merchandising or advertising 
thoughts sound enough to change 
the course of a business usually come 
from experienced men who have won 
their spurs on a score of other fields. 
But men with the imagination to do 
the unusual. Such are the Account 
Executives who work for the clients 
of this Agency. 


W.- are not alone among agencies 
in talking about ideas. But we believe 
ours is a unique story—ours a unique 
position in the agency world. No 
solemn, hoary old minds encumber 
our councils of war. No hard-arter- 
ied ancients who never forget an ad- 
vertising tradition and grow scorn- 
ful at the very sniff of a new idea. We 
recognise no sacred cows in adver- 
tising. We dare to be different, to do 
differently. To the philosopher who 


says, “Nothing is permanent but 
change,” we reply, “Nothing is so 
necessary in a world of flux as ideas.” 


Tikes may be a hundred agencies 
technically equipped to direct your 
advertising efficiently. But where are 
the minds that can dig deep and soar 
high—intelligence unfettered by con- 
vention? That is the question every 
manufacturer must answer if his ad- 
vertising is to do justice to his 
product. 


We would like to help any manufacturer 
Spending $50,000 or more in white 
space, find the idea that will increase 
his sales. We will be glad to present our 
plan to principals who mean business. 





om LAWRENCE FERTIG COMPANY, in. 


Advertising — Sales Promotion 


150 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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final decision, but the job must be 
commensurate with the real im- 
portance of the artistic and crea- 
tive end of the business. 

The functions of the head styl- 
ist should be as follows: 

Outside Merchandising. Outside 
merchandising means determining 
what the public wants and what 
will sell. Very few firms pay as 
much attention to this phase of 
merchandising as they do to inside 
merchandising which has to do 
with the various functions within 
the organization. The head stylist 
should spend a great deal of his 
time in this field of outside mer- 
chandising. It stands to reason 
that if he sits at his desk day in 
and day out he cannot keep his 
finger on the pulse of fashion. 

Compile Records. He should 
keep accurate statistical records of 
the designs that a concern has had 
for the last ten years or . more. 
These records should show the 
sales of these designs. They 
should also show how these de- 
signs have sold in various parts of 
the country. Along with these 
should be kept records of fashions 
in color and design in other related 
industries so that comparisons can 
be made from year to year. This 
is very important and has mainly 
been lost sight of. Most manufac- 
turers are content to watch what 
their competitors are doing and are 
not interested in the efforts of 
other industries. Statistics on the 
designs of competitive houses 
should also be carefully kept. And 
information, so far as possible, in 
regard to their selling quality 
should be gathered. 

Studying Consumer Demand. 
The classes of people that the 
manufacturer’s product reaches 
should also be studied. Fashion 
counts should be made at frequent 
intervals to determine what the 
changes are and what are the new 
trends in regard to his own prod- 
uct. With this information over 
a period of years, as well as the 
sales record mentioned above, the 
head stylist will begin to compile 
information that will help him 
more nearly to fit his future de- 
signs to the needs of the public. 
His fashion counts should be made 
by competent stylists who are func- 
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tioning on his staff and who can 
be sent to different parts of the 
country for the purpose of study- 
ing demand. If the sales in a cer- 
tain territory are falling off, it is 
conceivable that the patterns of the 
company are not meeting the de- 
mands of the people of that com- 
munity. A_ stylist could be sent 
there and should be able to deter- 
mine what patterns may be added 
to the line in order to meet the 
local demand. 

Contacts with Artists. The head 
stylist should also have contacts 
with recognized artists and design- 
ers so that he can keep in touch 
with new developments in art. His 
judgment of art will enable him 
to buy the best available designs 
as well as to employ the most 
talented designers. His business 
judgment should enable him to 
keep his feet on the ground so that 
he is not carried away by imprac- 
tical suggestions. 

The position of head stylist or 
art director is nothing new. Some 
of the most progressive manufac- 
turers in the country have foreseen 
the need of such an individual, and 
have realized the importance of the 
designing end of their business. 
But the vast majority of manufac- 
turers are doing a very mediocre 
job. in this important end. Inas- 
much as this is the era of the effi- 
cient producer, it behooves every 
up-to-date business man to look 
to the wastes that are now accru- 
ing from the mishandling of this 
vital function. 


New Oil Business Plans Pacific 


Coast Campaign 

The Federal Oil Company of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, a new producing 
company, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Victor Company, Los 
Angeles advertising agency. Southern 
California newspapers will be used at 
first. The company plans to extend its 
distribution along the Pacific Coast in 
the next three months. 


Ralph Neumuller Joins West- 
inghouse Lamp Company 


Ralph Neumuller, formerly advertising 
and merchandising man 
United Electric Light & 
pany, New York, has joined the West- 
inghouse Lamp Com any, of that city. 
He will be director of the new Westing- 
house Lighting Institute being organized 
at New York, 
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For the PRINCESS 
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..this dainty dish 


“TF every child ate,Wheatena, 1 
out of every 3 school children 
would not be under-nourished.” 
This type of appeal sells mothers 
reading Child Tite. They under- 
stand the —— of vitamins, 
proteins, carbohydrates, etc. 

And the Princess—and young 
Wales who has just dashed off to 
school to muddy his knuckles at 
marbles—are won instantly. By 
Wheatena’s goodness! 

McKee and Albright who ad- 
vertise Wheatena therefore appeal 
to mothers. Offer an authoritative 
25e booklet, “Feeding the Child 
from Crib to College.” With most 
gratifying results! 

Child Life’s success in gettin, 
action has been proved again an 
again. For Child Life’s 200,000 
families are intelligent, cultured— 


with means so well above the 
ave that the “35c a copy” for 
a child’s magazine is nothing. 

Baby Ruth Candy, Royal 
Baking Powder, Add-a-pearl 
Necklaces, for example, are adver- 
tised here regularly. So are Quaker 
Oats, Cream of eat, Postum, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, Ovaltine. 
Fels-Naptha, Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, Brer Rabbit Mo- 
lasses, too. Santa Fe, Northern 
Pacific—and scores of others! 

You know that leading agencies 
place this advertising. You know 
that they and their clients would 
not continue with Child Life year 
after year if it were not for results. 

Why not have your agency give 
you & complete report? Or write 
lor information direct— 536 S 
Clark Street; Chicago. 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp MCNatiy & Company 
Publishers 
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Ls 
IDEA IN OUR ELLING 


COPy 2 


Questions asked 


..» by men who pay the advertising bills 


ne cost of reaching the public 
in an adequate way has risen 
to such proportions that the 


biggest men in industry are question- 
ing their advertising as never before. 


And why not? When 50 thousand 
to §00 thousand dollars may be spent 
on a single piece of copy, the subject 
does assume new importance. 


Every business man knows the 
wide difference in the ability of per- 
sonal salesmen. For one man con- 
sistently to sell three, four or five 


times as much as another, is common. 


Exactly the same condition holds 
true in advertising. Some copy will 
sell several times as much goods as 
other copy.. This has been proved 
countless times by advertisers who 
know the result from every single 
piece of copy they run—the concerns 
that sell by mail. 


Right in our offices we have the 
records of actual sales produced by 
the expenditure of over 35 million 
dollars on keyed copy. 
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And the difference in sales from 
different copy appeals would amaze 
the average advertiser. For one piece 
of copy to produce actually ten times 
as many orders as another, has hap- 
pened not once but many times. 
But it must be more than just good 
copy. It must contain a sensational 
selling idea—one that grips people— 
fires their imaginations—makes 
them act. 


Solely upon its ability to write 
copy that outsells all others, this 
agency has for years placed a larger 
volume of advertising designed to 
produce orders direct from the con- 
sumer, than any other agency. 


Today this unique experience is 
helping some of the most important 
general advertisers in their fields to 
make their copy pay better. 


The biggest thing in advertising 
The same underlying fundamental 
principles that induce people to send 
orders by mail must be present in 


copy that successfully sells goods 
over the dealers’ counters. 


The method of buying is purely a 
detail—the fundamental problem is 
to make your merchandise more de- 
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sirable than its equivalent in cash. 
And that involves the emotions and 
the mind—not the mechanics of put- 
ting physical merchandise into 
people’s hands. Indeed, it’s easier to 
send a man to the corner store than 
to induce him to buy, sight unseen, 
by mail. 

Because we know that copy is the 
biggest thing in advertising, we 
spend more time actually working 
on copy and ideas than on any other 
phase of our service. 


Will it sell goods? That is the ques- 
tion asked many, many times a day 
by the men in our organization. 


And so we say to you: If you are 
interested in making every dollar you 
spend in advertising pay the greatest 
possible return, at least let us tell 
you some of the things that we have 
learned about copy and how they 
can be applied to your business. 


A book that tells the story 


Drop usta line and by return my we 
a 


will gladly send you a copy of a little 
book, *‘The Great Variable in Ad- 
vertising,’’ telling more about copy 
that really sells merchandise. No 
obligation involved. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


New York, 132 West 31st Street; Chicago, 225 North Michigan Ave.; 
St. Louis, Arcade Bidg. 








Modernistic Modes in Montana 


This New Art Successfully Lends an Aura of Style-Rightness to the 
Offerings of the Small-Town Advertiser 


By K. J. Kastner 


Advertising Manager, The Billings, Mont., ‘‘Gazette” 


"THE writer, having read the 

article by Mr. Blackledge* on 
the subject of modernistic adver- 
tising and its relation to the small 
town, feels prompted to add, as 
sort of a postscript, his own local 
angles of the matter. 

The discussion of modernistic 
advertising reminds me of an ex- 
perience last summer while driving 
over a rather well-known highway 
from the West. We arrived at a 
place from which five possible 
routes might be taken. We con- 
sulted the many sign guides promi- 
nently placed for the tourist’s 
benefit and found to our consterna- 
tion that if we followed either of 
two of them we would land at the 
Pearly Gates or The Styx, de- 


pending upon which we followed. 
The others were no less confusing 


in their careless indifference to 
compass points and we ended up 
by going back five miles to inquire 
our way. 

Much modernistic advertising 
seems to be suffering from the 
same lack of intelligent attention 
on the part of the one responsible 
for its conception. And like my- 
self, no doubt, a great many read- 
ers have been rather chagrined to 
find that their attention had been 
diverted to a hodgepodge of mean- 
ingless shadows, angles and curves, 
only to return their attention to 
some other point of interest pos- 
sessing a degree of sanity. For no 
one can deny that some of the 
touches of modernism employed 
seem to have emanated from the 
padded cell. Others, and fortu- 
nately they are greatly in the ma- 
jority, illuminate the ‘corner in 
which they are buried by the 
make-up man to such a degree 
that the eye can resist them no 


*“Ts the Small Town Ready for Mod- 
ernistic Advertising?” by V. R. Black- 
ledge, advertising manager, Sheridan, 
Wyo.,. “Post-Enterprise,”” in Printers 
Inx for February 21, 1929, page 133. 


more than the eye’s owner can re- 
sist the buying urge. 

For a number of months we 
have been running a modernistic 
style of advertising for one of our 
larger stores; a type of modern- 
istic advertising . which limits its 
application to simple manifesta- 
tions of the new art, in which 
juxtaposition of illustrations and 
coincidental maneuvering of bor- 
ders and internal angles and curves 
evolve a modified modernism. 
Compared with the advertisements 
used by this same store previous to 
the advent of modernism, the pres- 
ent series is superior in every de- 
sirable respect. The advertise- 
ments attract the eye and subtly 
direct it to the desired point and 
lend that touch or impression of 
style which the tenor of the 
advertising stresses in its copy. 
Especially in the ready-to-wear ad- 
vertising of this store is the mod- 
ernistic touch playing a valuable 
role; it clothes the entire adver- 
tisement with an atmosphere of 
fashion, lending an invisible air of 
verisimilitude to the claim of au- 
thenticity for the styles to be found 
in the store itself, and that seems 
to be one of the noble , missions 
of all advertising. 

In like manner, one of our out- 
standing shoe accounts has been 
employing various versions of 
modernistic layout. The introduc- 
tion of “The Shoe of the Month,” 
which is a feature of this store, 
always appears in a modernistic 
setting. Thus again, the mantle of 
style-rightness is thrown about the 
new model and the sophisticated 
reader, priding herself upon her 
knowledge of what is new in the 
world, recognizes in the setting, no 
less than the shoe itself, that here 
is something of interest. Perhaps 
there is something in being known 
by the company one keeps. 

Incidentally, the way has been 
paved, perhaps, by the national 
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He wouldn’t take the 


eredit ! 


One of the younger executives in a large metal-working 
plant was called into the Front Office. The President 
complimented him for a somewhat revolutionary change 
he had made in his department. In addition to the verbal 
tributes, the President explained that more substantial 
appreciation would be found in the next pay envelope. 

The young man hesitated, stammered and said, “I 
shouldn’t take any credit for what I did. The idea wasn’t 
mine. I read an article in the American Machinist and 
all I did was adapt the idea to our work”... 

But he did take the increase. The wise President 
showed him that using the best ideas was as important 
and perhaps more profitable than originating them. 

The tribute to the American Machinist is an everyday 
occurrence. In its pages are published the latest and best 
thought on management, design, production and opera- 
tion. Here is published the current news of the metal- 
working industry. Here advertisers with equipment or 
ideas to sell, reach the influential people and guide their 
thoughts. 

The American Machinist is a McGraw-Hill Publication is- 
sued from Tenth Avenue, at Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 
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The 
CRITCHFIELD 


1929 “DIGEsT” 


—now off the press! 
A Handy Reference Book 
of Market and 
Merchandising Information 


for Business Executives 


', <r 
gs 


The greatly increased scope of this latest annual edition of The Digest 
makes it the most useful of any issue since its appearance in 1911! 

Here in one volume of 576 pages, in convenient size, we have con- 
densed the latest information on markets, population, national income, 
motor vehicle registrations, location of principal air-ports—a vast amount 
of essential information in handy form for instant reference. 

Here you will find data on every magazine in all fields, circulation 
figures—number of columns to Page, column size—halftone screen— 
line rate—page rate—dates forms close—date of issue, etc. 

Every buying center in the United States and Canada is analyzed 
by Po. caf registration, industries, banks, retail outlets, with 
the local newspapers covering these markets—their rates, circulation, etc. 

Thousands of executives have been using THE CRITCHFIELD 
DIGEST for the past 18 years. They tell us there is nothing else on 
their desks quite so useful. 

This handbook covers essential up-to-the-minute facts of marketing 
and advertising. Here is shown one of the many pages in which are 


featured facts of towns not easily available. Flexible binding, gold 
stamped, gold edges. 


Price of The Digest, $2.00 postpaid 
[Order on approval, if you ‘wish, subject to return] 
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Magazine 
and Newspaper 
Rates and Data 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 


14 East Jackson ADVERTISING Chicago, Iil. 
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advertisers. We, of the small 
towns of America, absorb our 
share of the magazines of national 
circulation, and so far as I know, 
none of these periodicals has yet 
printed a special issue to be circu- 
lated only among the smaller 
towns. We. get the same periodi- 
cals the metropolitan subscriber 
does and perforce we see the same 
advertisements and are actuatéd by 
them in the same manner. Mod- 
ernism in national periodical adver- 
tising has done much to foster its 
introduction into the daily news- 
papers of the country and the 
merchant employing its artifices 
has found that his customers con- 
sider his place of business and his 
offerings in the same category that 
they do the leaders in larger 
centers. 

National newspaper advertising 
has also been featuring modernism. 
The automobile accounts in a num- 
ber of instances have been using 
this rampant type of design to ex- 
cellent advantage. 

Another phase of this trend has 
materialized, with us at least, in 
the purchase of individual type by 
the advertisers. So far, we have 
five accounts using type of their 
own purchase to insure individu- 
ality and exclusiveness and in each 
case the type selected has been one 
which lends itself to modernistic 
manipulation. 


Danger in Too Much Artfulness 


Users of modernistic modes 
must beware of fanaticism or the 
very purpose itself will be de- 
feated. Too much artfulness will 
detract from the thing to be sold 
and the result will be merely an 
ejaculation on the part of the 
reader: “How odd this advertise- 
ment looks!” That is not the 
province of advertising of course, 
in its ultimate workings; unless it 
creates a desire to buy the money 
is wasted—at least to a large de- 
gree. Cumulative comments on the 
oddity of an advertisement may 
result in more intimate interest, but 
it’s a long way to go around the 
bush. 

One might ask, sort of sotto 
voce, just how often advertisements 
we all see and wonder about have 
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been created to cater to the vanity 
of the creator without a though: 
as to the practicability or power to 
fulfil the mission of selling goods 
That, so far-as the writer can sec, 
is the obvious stumbling block in 
the path of modernistic advertis- 
ing. One can be too artful—to 
borrow a bit of philosophy from 
“Old Sox.” 


Blind-Man Modernism 


Advertising jewelers have adopt- 
ed this new addition to the adver- 
tising family, with favorable re- 
sults. Here, again, enters the 
association idea of up-to-dateness. 
But here, again, just as many of 
the low-priced creations of novelty 
jewelry seem to have floundered 
about in the making, so do some 
of the modernistic advertisements 
one encounters seem to have been 
designed by a blind man toying 
with a grease crayon. Modernism 
in advertising has, of course, a 
definite scheme of creation, just as 
any of the various schools of art 
claim to have, but too often to be 
comfortable, modernistic advertis- 
ing is designed by someone who is 
ignorant of the aim and proceeds 
to project a few curves indiscrimi- 
nately here and there; introduce a 
few straight lines and throw in a 
couple of angles for good measure. 
The result is labeled “modernism.” 
But perhaps we should be thankful 
for something different regardless 
of its shortcomings and trust that 
light will come with age. Very 
likely, though, by that time mod- 
ernism will, also, have been super- 
seded by a newer style and we will 
be not a bit further. 

Modernistic advertising has come 
to the small town as inevitably as 
the “talkie” and the airport came. 
It is part of our daily lives today 
and we cannot ignore its far- 
reaching effects. But we can 
handle it with care and thus pre- 
vent it from being squeezed to 
death by the unknowing who 
always try to eat their cake and 
have it, too. 

The list of advertisers resorting 
to modernistic advertising seems to 
be uncircumscribed in any way. 
We have furniture stores, depart- 
ment stores, jewelers, florists, res- 
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cA nnouncing 


the 
Appointment of 


GEORGE G. STEELE 


as 


Assistant Business Manager 


The Philadelphia Pnquirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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Just what 1§ 
the Metal Workin¢ 


INDUSTRY 


m4 ANALYSIS 


One-third of all American manufacturing is 
embraced in what is termed the metal working 
industries, the country’s greatest industrial 
classification. The circulation of The Iron Age 
is divided amend the three interdependent 
groups of this field in the proportions below: 





FIRST 
Consumers of metals. 
(a) Manufacturers who ma- 
chine, form, cast, fabricate, 
or otherwise work metals. 


(b) Public Service Corpora- \ 63.7% 





tions, Railroad Purchasin 
Departments (not railroa 
shops), Federal, State and 
Municival Government Of- 
fices, Mines, Engineers, etc. 


SECOND 
ey Y P machinery, 
tools, mill an actory sup- 
a. hardware products and 12.8% 
metals. 


THIRD 


Producers of metals, whether 
they be ferrous, non-ferrous 1 2.6% 
or alloys. O 


For 74 years The Iron Age has been the journal 

of these three factors of the metal working 

industry. To the manufacturer whose product 

is consumed in any one of them, it offers in- 
valuable sales assistance. 








5 READERS TO 
EACH COMPANY COPY 











The Complete Journal 
of the Whole Metal-Working Industry 
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The field of The Iron Age is the metal working industry. 

It consists primarily of a group of industrial companies 

which, for want of a better definition may be de- 

scribed as: 

Consumers of metals; manufacturers who machine, 
form, cast, fabricate or otherwise work metals. 


To us this excellently defines the field. But 
to others it may be just words. Let us look 
more closely at it. 


Here we find every activity of the industry 

except the actual reduction of the ores, the 

production of the basic metals. Some con- 

cerns do everything—machine, form, cast, 
fabricate and_otherwise work metals. 


Take the automobile manufacturer, for instance. He 
will operate a forge shop, a foundry, a heat treating 
department; he will have a machine shop complete in 
every detail, his operations ranging from the rough 
machining of forgings to the high speed production oi 
screw machine parts. 


In connection with it he will require tools, tool room 
equipment, grinding wheels; his stamping department 
will include practically the entire range of this equip- 
ment, including a die department. His fabricating and 
assembly departments will require complex jigs and 
specialized machinery; he will probably have also a 
plating, a rust-proofing, a polishing, a paint depart- 
ment. 

Thus, in this instance, you would find all the processes 
mentioned taking place under one roof. 


On:the other hand, a forge shop might function under 
only one classification. A foundry might machine as 
well as cast metals, while the man who makes hub caps 
would have only a forming and plating operation. 


But, regardless of what they do, all these concerns have 
a common interest in metals, methods, management, 
and machinery which permits a publication like The 
Iron Age, serving the entire gamut of their interests, 
to weld them into one for the advertiser who must sell 
to the metal working industry. 


THe fron AGE 


A unit of UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


(iy Seventy -fourth year (Sn 








239 West 39th Street New York City Sur; 
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BEX After March 31, 1929 


WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


» « « « e becomes known as ...-e-. 


Ghe Caxton Gppographers Inc. 


~~ —} 


























@, We have chosen this new name be- 
cause of its distinctiveness...and with 
the desire to attain some of the pioneer- 
ing spirit of William Caxton, himself. 








G, Under the new name we continue 
the same personnel...the same ability 
to render “Intelligent Cooperation”’ i 

every phase of advertising typography. 








@, We are now completely established 
in our new, modern quarters...conve- 
niently located in the advertising agency 
zone...with unusual foundry facilities 
immediately at hand. You are cordially 


invited to visit us at your convenience. 




















Ghe Caxton Gypographers Inc. 
228 East 45th Street, New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1308 
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urants, theaters, drug stores and 
almost the entire gamut of retail 
trade, trying to utilize this new art 
) its own advantage and, in most 
cases, with comfortable success. 
No one seems immune from its 
tects. 

The tempo of the small town of 
\merica beats in unison with its 
netropolitan neighbor, even though 
at neighbor be many miles dis- 
tant, and the influences at work 
ifar are not for long strangers 
ven to the most remote commu- 
nity. Look over your country 
veeklies; they, too, have been toy- 
g with modernism in their mod- 
est way. 

“Fashions from Paris” is no less 
a magic phrase on Main Street 
than it is on Boul’ Mich (of re- 
vered memory) and just so long 
as modernistic advertising sheds a 
luster of smartness upon advertis- 
ing layout, will it remain effective 
in whatever community it appears. 
Just so long as it remains the key- 
note of a new fashion, will it be 
associated with the new creations 
of the mode. Just as long as 
fashion appeals to the modern 
mind will the advertising man’s 
means of imparting that touch of 
modernism continue to be in use 
whether it be in Billings, Mont., 
or New York. 


The Small Town Is Cashing In on 


odernism 


The alert small town of America 
is not only ready for modernistic 
advertising, it is actually cashing 
in on its advantages and accepting 
it as the guide to smartness in a 
world of contradictions. Let’s 
have more of it, but let’s also use 
discretion in its preparation. Let’s 
not forget that our primary job is 
to sell through the printed page by 
way of creating an urgent desire 
to possess; realize and consider 
just what we are to effect; then 
design our modernistic advertising 
along sane lines and direct, not 
divert, the eye of the reader once 
we have gained his attention. Most 
newspapers have cross-word puz- 
zles in the editorial columns; let’s 
not put them into the advertising 
columns under the guise of mod- 
ernism, 
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Appoints Wightman-Hicks 


Agency 

The Struthers Wells-Titusville Cor- 
poration, Warren, Pa., has placed its 
advertising account with ightman- 
Hicks, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. This appointment includes the 
advertising accounts of The Struthers- 
Wells Company, Warren, manufacturer 
of dryers, at exchangers, evaporators, 
etc., and of The Titusville Iron Works, 
manufacturer of Tico boilers and gas en- 
gines and Acme gas engines, and The 
a gg sg Forge Company, both of Titus- 
ville, 


New Accounts for Worcester, 
Mass., Agency 

The advertising account of the Min- 
ard Company, Framingham, Mass., has 
been placed with The Rule-Wiiliams 
Advertising Agency, Worcester, Mass. 

‘he Automotive Transport Lin 
Inc., of New England has also —_ 
its advertising account with the Rule- 
Williams agency. 


Cluett, Peabody Reports Sales 


and Profits 

The report of Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany, Inc., Troy, N. Y., for the year 
ended December 31, 1928, shows that 
net sales amounted to $21,557,011, com 
pared with $21,245,637 for 1927. Net 
income for 1928, after charges and 
Federal taxes, was $1,359,014, against 
$2,281,977 for 1927. 


T. J. Bradford with Bott 
Agency 

Thomas J. Bradford has been ap- 
pointed space buyer of the Bott Adver- 
tising Agency, Little =. Ark. He 
was formerly with Roger-Gano Ad- 
vertising Agency, Soamea, as produc- 
tion manager. 


To Market New Soap Builder 
The Provident Chemical Works, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. have devéloped a soap 
builder, which they will shortly market 
under the name, “‘Launex.” The Emery 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
and marketing of the new product. 


J. P. Dewey Joins Dallas 
Agency 


J. P. Dewey, who has been in charge 
of promotion and publicity of the Dal- 
las, Tex., News and Journal, has joined 
Morelle K. Ratcliffe, Dallas advertising 
agency. 


Advanced by William Sellers 


Company 
Alexander Sellers, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of William 
Sellers & Company, Inc., eerie 
manufacturer of machine t 









Making the Association Work for 
the Industry 


How the Associated Dress Industries Handles Its Members’ Problems 


An Interview by Charles G. Muller with 


David N. Mosessohn 


Executive Chairman, Associated Dress Industries of America 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

has been inviting manufactur- 
ers to trade practice conferences 
in which it has been decided that 
the particular industry should 
work as a unit to eliminate abuses 
and to solve common problems. 
But the real problem when these 
conferences are ended is how to 
get an entire industry to co-operate. 
How can manufacturers and whole- 
salers, spread over the country, be 
brought together in a practical man- 
ner to make effective the ideas set 
up in the conferences? 

The Associated Dress Industries 
of America offers the answer, for 
in the field of women’s wear—ten 
years ago one of the most unor- 
ganized of industries—this asso- 
ciation of manufacturers and 
wholesalers has worked out a 
method of joint effort that handles 
problems ranging from arbitration 
to express claims, from credit to 
employment. 

Ten years ago David N. Moses- 
sohn, who had been prominent in 
organizing the Portland Advertis- 
ing Club and active in the Port- 
land Rotary Club in Oregon, was 
asked by a group of thirty lead- 
ing dress manufacturers to outline 
a plan for the organization of 
their industry. He did, and became 
executive chairman. A few years 
later he was given plenary pow- 
ers—responsible to no individual in 
the industry—and ranked with 
Judge Landis, Will Hays and one 
or two other “czars.” 

“What we have done primarily,” 
explains Mr. Mosessohn in touch- 
ing on the association’s structure, 
“is to get away from the ordinary 
associational set-up of president 
and vice-president with resultant 
factionalism and wire-pulling. In 
giving the executive chairman 
plenary power the idea has been 
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to center responsibility. An ad- 
visory board of fifty, made up 
mainly of New York manufac- 
turers and wholesalers who consti- 
tute about 85 per cent of the 800 
membership, works with the chair- 
man, ten of these board members, 
together with the executive chair- 
man, forming the executive council, 
the directing body of the organi- 
zation. They give their time free. 
The chairman, who also is general 
counsel for the organization, is the 
only paid individual in this gov- 
erning group. 

“The one stated meeting for this 
advisory board as well as for the 
membership as a whole is the an- 
nual assembly, other conferences 
taking place only when business 
comes actually to hand. At these 
irregular gatherings, accomplish- 
ments are reported instead of be- 
ing promised for the future, in 
which respect our organization is, 
quite apparently, unique. At the 
instance of the executive chairman, 
committees also meet in his office 
to discuss the actual work which 
has been done and is being done by 
the organization’s paid staff. In 
other words, ours is not a ‘resolu- 
tion’ organization.” 


Two General Departments 


The basic points to stress are 
that there are two general depart- 
ments—the executive, which han- 
dles all member contacts such as 
arbitration, raw material sources, 
and trade relations with retailers 
and with other industries, and 
the administrative, which handles 
credit in all its phases from collec- 
tions to rehabilitation of retailers, 
particularly studying their mer- 
chandising habits. Active members 
consist of manufacturers and 
wholesalers of dresses and women’s 
ready-to-wear, while associate mem- 
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—how about 


these testimonials 





“The clear, convincing, concrete treatment 
makes it valuable as information, and irre- 
sistible as entertainment.” 





—James Melvin Lee. 





“I bought a few copies and gave them to 
my closest associates. Their reaction justi- 
fied my buying more books, until now I 
have had the distinct pleasure of bringing 
your message to forty men. 





—A. E. MacInnis. 





“There is scarcely an advertiser in this 
country who could not profitably afford to 
pay one thousand dollars a copy for this 
book. The resulting saving in advertising 
waste would be sufficient almost to pay the 
government debt.” 

—Philip W. Lennen of Lennen & 

Mitchell, Inc. 





ee 





“Here is persistence, drive, energy, in- 
genuity. Here are the tricks of a trade that 
looms bigger in America than in any other 
nation. I read every page with intense 
interest.” 
—Harry Hansenin The New York 
World. 











“Hopkins is one of the greatest pioneers 
in advertising. His methods are rugged, 
simple, direct. His opinions are dogmatic, 
pugnacious, but his record shouts down 
opposition.” 

—The J. Walter Thompson House 
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recommending — 


My Lire In 


ADVERTISING 


by 
CLAUDE C. HOPKINS 
Former President of Lord & Thomas 


Here is the life story of the dean of 
American advertising copy writers, 
who has written over $100,000,000 
worth of advertising. He tells just 
how he advertised and merchan- 
dised such products as Palmolive 
Soap, Pepsodent, Quaker Oats, 
Chalmers, Hudson and Overland 
Cars, Goodyear Tires, Puffed Rice, 
Liquozone, Van Cam ’s Beans, 
and many other world-famous 


SSEneeeeaes ane Seeeeeen: 
FREE EXAMINATION 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid 

for 5 days, roval, one co y = 

MY LIFE IN ADVERTISING, 

O I enclose my check for $3.00. 

O Please send_C. O. D. 

O I promise to remit $2.00 within 5 
ys Or to return the k. 


P.L4 


Name 


Address 








Business Connection... ....c.cecccecoce os 
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bers are piece goods manufactur- 
ers, bankers who do business with 
the industry, and others whose wel- 
fare is tied up with that of the 
dress group. Active members pay 
a single annual fee proportionate 
to their sales volume; associate 
members pay a standard fee. There 
are no commissions and no extra 
charges of any kind. 

“In this ten-year period, changes 
in business methods, in ideas, in 
personnel, in trends, and in eco- 
nomic perception have been almost 
revolutionary,” says Mr. Moses- 
sohn. “Industry of today has little 
in common with that of a decade 
ago, and it is to organized and co- 
operative effort that much can be 
attributed for the sane and orderly 
progress that the dress industry 
has maintained in its field through- 
out the transition period. Indi- 
vidualists in temperament, our mem- 
bers have been conscious of the 
need and value of organization. 

“For example, we have been 
watching with keen interest new 
trends in the retail field as they 
affect wholesaler and manufac- 
turer. The growth of chain stores, 


the merging of large institutions, - 


the further expansion of central- 
ized purchasing and control, the 
increasing tendency of retailers to 
interchange experience, trade facts 
and important data, are matters 
now engrossing our attention. 

“Because no monopoly exists on 
mergers of this sort or on the cen- 
tralization of important activities 
we consider them as open to us 
also. And to pave the way for 
these and other innovations that 
may come from the retailer or that 
may be expedient within our own 
industry, we are effecting closer 
ties among ourselves and develop- 
ing even more the spirit of inter- 
change, co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness. One step has been to 
subdivide our membership into 
price and style groups, each to act 
as a separate entity for its own 
immediate needs, but all groups in- 
terchanging and co-operating for 
the welfare and benefit of the 
whole. 

“This inter-dependence and mu- 
tuality of interest are likewise 
recognized by the greater use and 
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heavier demands on the many bu- 
reaus of the association, for it is 
through these bureaus that trade 
practices, merchandising habits and 
commercial abuses are registered, 
and it is through these bureaus that 
important trade information is 
broadcast to the industry. 

“Our bureaus, through collection 
of pertinent facts, have becom: 
storehouses of information on the 
merchandising habits of retailers 
and their paying experiences, wit! 
the result that the membership, b 
constant recourse to its files and 
records, has been made aware in a 
larger way than ever before of 
what is occurring in the retail field 
in the matter of commercial rela 
tionships. Actual statistics com 
piled within the bureaus have 
proved beyond doubt that we ar¢ 
all linked in our retailer contacts, 
and that those few in our ranks 
who, through narrow policy or 
outworn individualism, persist in 
ignoring the general welfare, are 
retarding economic progress. 


How Credit Units Work 


“A further step in developing 
closer co-operation is the plan 
recently put into successful opera- 
tion in the grouping of our credit 
men and women into conveniently 
sized units. These units meet in 
our association auditorium at 
stated periods for the purpose of 
educating themselves to the value 
of closer co-operative effort on be- 
half of their principals. The meet- 
ings result in a beneficial inter- 
change of the actual merchandising 
habits of retailers, which includes 
not only more credit information 
and paying experience, but also 
trade practices which are of in- 
dustry-wide interest. 

“By drawing more closely to- 
gether within our industry and per- 
fecting plans for closer co-opera- 
tion and closer ties, we are placing 
ourselves in a proper position to 
understand and adapt ourselves 
to changing circumstances, and to 
meet conditions that now are in 
process of evolution outside our 
ranks. How well we have met 
past conditions is shown in the 
fact that we rarely find overstocks 
among members, that turnover and 
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How Many Newspapers in America 


Equal These Two Records? 


More World-Heralds are sold in 
| Omaha each day than there are (in 

Omaha) families, residence phones, 
electric lights, gas or water connections. 
The figures: 














In Omaha 


Electric Light Connections 


Gas Connections 


World-Herald Daily Net Paid... 55,305 


(FEBRUARY) 


World-Herald Sunday Net Paid. 51,359 


(FEBRUARY) 


The Total Net Paid Circulation of The World-Herald 
for February: Daily, 132,638—Sunday, 133,783 





The World-Herald publishes month 
2 after month over 60% of all the paid 

advertising appearing in the two 
Omaha papers, leading the next paper by 
about 50%. And at a higher average rate. 











THE OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


Chicago San Francisco Les Angeles - 
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What Would Business 
Be Today 
Without Printing? 


Printing is a great industry most essential 
and necessary to all other industries. 


Letterheads, booklets, folders, broadsides, 
catalogues, newspapers, magazines are some 
of the various forms in which business em- 
ploys printing to produce and sell its many 
products and services. 


Like other leading industries its require- 
ments and buying power are enormous. 


A definite contact with executives and buy- 
ers is The Inland Printer; the leader of 
thought in this industry, not only in 
America but throughout the world. 


The majority of advertisers select The 
Inland Printer for it leads in circulation 
(12,221 net paid), and its readers are the 
type who have the desire to profit by study 
and suggestions. These readers paid a total 
of over $51,700.00 in 1928 for their copies 
and subscriptions. Over 75% of the sub- 
scribers renewed their subscriptions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Member A. B. P. and A. B. C. 
330 S. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Office: One East 42nd Street 
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rotation of style are properly 
gauged, that speculative produc- 
tion of former years has been cut 
down almost entirely, and that re- 
tailers have to travel long and far 
to find distress goods in our in- 
dustry. Retrenchment in show- 
room expenditure for ‘front’ and 
reduced overhead are other steps 
in practical economy which have 
resulted from new high value 
standards set up through our or- 
ganization’s joint effort.” 

So much for a general outline 
of how the Associated Dress In- 
dustries has profited its manufac- 
turers. Now for a few concrete 
illustrations of how its various 
bureaus work for the trade in gen- 
eral. 


Legal Tangles Have Disappeared 


A few years ago legal entangle- 
ments were not infrequent in the 
dress industry. But now these oc- 
currences have almost disappeared 
for the reason that the executive 
chairman of the association, being 
a lawyer, having plenary power, 
and knowing the inside of the en- 
tire industry from retailer to man- 
ufacturer as well as the trade’s 
intimate relations with supply 
houses, holds the respect of the 
industry and can serve as arbiter 
of disputes. During the last year 
Mr. Mosessohn gave more time 
than in any other year to arbitra- 
tion and he unquestionably saved 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for active and associate members. 
A result of such activity has been 
to create good-will between cut- 
ters-up and supply houses that can- 
not be measured on the yardstick 
of monetary advantages. 

“Going another step along the 
same line,” Mr. Mosessohn points 
out, “we meet with supply houses 
to gauge market supplies of mate- 
tials which may have increasing 
demand during coming seasons. 
One year there was a threatened 
silk shortage. By advising our in- 
dustry not to buy heavily and thus 
boost prices, and by advising banks 
not to lend money for speculation 
in this commodity, prices and de- 
liveries were kept on an even level 
and no shortage resulted. 

“During the last year we worked 
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“A good 
advertise- 
ment of a 
good pro- 
duct will 
always 


pay in 


Punch 


THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 


8, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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Good Copy 


Novelty is not nec- 
essarily convincing. 


A Giraffe may have 
great attention 
value in a zoo, but 
the man who mar- 
vels at its neck does 
not go home and 
order a Giraffe. 
There is nothing 
about the sight 
which is related to 
his own personal 
comfort or happi- 
ness. 


Good copy should 
connect the object 
displayed with the 
reader’s advantage. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















with other industries to simplify 
our color card. Many thousands of 
dollars were saved and will con- 
tinue to be saved through the co- 
operation of authoritative color 
sources in the silk field. In addi- 
tion to these activities, we work in 
close harmony with other trade 
bodies in the women’s apparel field 
and get the benefit of their experi- 
ences in trade practices and com- 
mercial relationships. Many of 
such contacts with allied fields are 
made through our associate mem- 
bership which includes supply 
houses and other outstanding com- 
mercial institutions.” 

Two of the most important bu- 
reaus of the association are those 
handling service and credit. While 
these were conceived of necessity 
and were not within the original 
scope of the organization, they 
have been carefully nurtured and 
constantly improved to such an ex- 
tent that they now are the sole 
source of credit and other informa- 
tion for a great many members. 
The credit files contain paying rec- 
ords and business habits of prac- 
tically every retailer in America 
who deals in women’s ready-to- 
wear, arranged alphabetically by 
State and city and further classified 
by name. The bureau renders 
opinions on whether credit should 
be extended in particular cases, 
and the judgment of the associa- 
tion has been very accurate, as is 
shown by the fact that undeserv- 
ing accounts whose credit has been 
definitely declined by the associa- 
tion eventually find themselves in 
financial difficulty. 

“To show concretely to what ex- 
tent members avail themselves of 
our service and credit bureaus,” 
says Mr. Mosessohn, “it is only 
necessary to point out that approxi- 
mately 2,000 credit inquiries are 
answered daily, 95 per cent of 
which are received and answered 
over the telephone almost instantly. 

“At the beginning of each year 
and throughout the year, letters 
are sent to all retailers asking for 
their financial statements. The as- 
sociation now has what probably 
is the largest file of retailers’ fi- 
nancial statements, and this file is 
kept up to date. Closely tied in 
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Business Is “Good” 


Panhandle! 


The arrow points te Ama- \ Courtesy of Nation’s 
rillo, in the center of Business, March, 
a@ great prosperity area. 1929, Issue. 


Good crops from cheap land; and tremendous expen- 
ditures for rapid development of .a virgin empire—these 
are the major forces which have made Amarillo and her 
trade territory practically a continuous bright spot for 
years, 

The 44 Texas counties located in. a compact group 
which corresponds closely to the “white” area indicated 
in the above map had a population of 191,506 in 1920. 
In 1928 the same territory had 367,165—a 95% increase 
in less than a decade! 

Here is a rich market, 96% native-born, white Amer- 
icans, responsive to news about merchandise as advertised 
in the one outstanding daily of Northwest Texas, the— 


Amarillo News-Globe 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 
National Representatives 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 


New York Chicago Kansas City Dallas 
Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
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with this file is our daily credit 
sheet which not only lists informa- 
tion on the accounts about which 
a particular member is inquiring 
but also lists data on all accounts 
inquired on in the market. 

“Too, these daily sheets list all 
past due collections received by 
the collection bureau in addition 
to listing those accounts which it 
has found necessary to refer to 
attorneys for suit. On top of this, 
the association issues from time 
to time a special sheet which 
automatically warns members that 
certain accounts are not up to re- 
quired standards. Members under- 
stand that they are to apply to the 
association office for details on 
such warnings, because in instances 
where such warnings have been 
given and disregarded the mem- 
ber has learned his lesson by sad 
experience. 

“In line with this is our collec- 
tion bureau’s work in collecting, 
during the last year, more than 
$1,500,000 in past due accounts 
without any additional cost to 
members above membership dues. 
When you realize that these col- 
lections are made only after a mem- 
ber has in his own way exerted 
every effort to collect, the feat 
is all the more remarkable. How- 
ever, the mere collection of a de- 
linquent account is not the bureau’s 
sole aim. The building of good- 
will is paramount, and very often 
a deserving retailer, temporarily 
embarrassed, gets the considera- 
tion and help which he needs more 
than anything else. Approximately 
95 per cent of the items referred 
to the association for collection 
are handled successfully. 

“There is a follow-up to this 
bureau’s work,” Mr. Mosessohn 
explains, “among retailers who 
seek our intercession in times of 
trouble or embarrassment. We 
realize it is far more important to 
keep a worthy retailer in business 
than to shift him off into the 
hands of those who will profit by 
his misfortune. So we offer our 
extensive facilities to rehabilitate 
him. 

“For instance, a large depart- 
ment store in New York State got 
into financial difficulties. We went 
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nationally sold products 
+++.» Were advertised in 


Seattle territory last year 


EXCLUSIVELY 


in the 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


First in National Display—First in Circulation 
Washington’s Greatest Newspaper 


| One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 

| twenty million people ... Member International News 
Service and Universal Service . . . Member of Asso- 
ciated Press ... Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Ww. W. CHEW J.D. GALBRAITH T.C. HOFFMEYER A. R. BARTLETT 
285 Madison Ave. 612 Hearst Bidg. 625 Hearst Bide. 3-129 General Motors Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN. FRANCISCO DETROIT 
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It is a fact that 


York County 
Pennsylvania 


is an economic unit. It is also 
a fact that this unit is covered 
completely and intensively as a 
whole by 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 





which enjoys an extraordinarily 
high degree of reader confidence 
as a consequence of a long con- 
tinued editorial and advertising 
policy of careful exclusion of the 
doubtful and uncertain. 


We urge you to investigate 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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through the store, recommended 

imination of some departments, 
partitioning of others, and renting 

certain space for general offices. 
Our suggestions made for better 
ierchandising and also brought in 

venue for 25 per cent of space 
hat hitherto had been wastefully 
sed. In the Midwest was a dealer 
ireatened with bankruptcy. We 
prevented the move through an 
equity receivership, and in three 
ears the merchant had paid prac- 
tically all his indebtedness. 

“We get extensions of credit 
irom our members, arrange for ad- 
ditional merchandise to carry a 
business along, and obtain co-oper- 
ation from creditors outside our in- 
dustry—for the honest retailer, 
who we think should be tided 
over periods of temporary diffi- 
culty. This is only sound mer- 
chandising from the point of the 
manufacturer who must have out- 
lets for his goods, and it can only 
be carried through by a central or- 
ganization acting in behalf of an 
entire industry.” 


Other Activities 


There is not space to amplify 
many other activities of the asso- 
ciation, though a few may be 
touched on. Through the traffic 
and transportation bureau, claims 
against express and railroad com- 
panies and the post office depart- 
ment for losses, damages, short- 
ages and depreciation are handled, 
and this department also takes 
charge of insurance on express 
shipments at no cost to members. 
Through the exchange bureau, 
members desiring to buy sundries 
necessary to their business get in 
touch with members who have 
similar materials to dispose of. 

Another active division is the 
trade abuse bureau which turns the 
light of publicity on retailers guilty 
of abuses such as the unjust re- 
turn of merchandise, unjust can- 
cellations, taking of excessive dis- 
counts and the unjust deduction of 
express charges. Daily reports are 
made on such abuses and broad- 
cast, with the result that retail- 
ers guilty of unethical practices 
are quick to make amends when the 
reports of several manufacturers 
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Prosperous 


New Jersey 
—a fertile field 
for Advertisers 
NDICATED by the 


following financial sta- 
tistics, New Jersey’s pros- 
perity is apparent. 

Two out of Three 
residents of the 
State have Sav- 
ings Accounts. 

The per capita sav- 
ings of New Jer- 
sey residents is 
$306. 

Savings Deposits 
have increased 
201% since 1918. 

Life Insurance in 
force is $2,525 


per family. 


A Thrifty, Prosperous 
people present an audience 
quickly responsive to well 
directed Advertising. 


Concentrate in New Jersey’s 
Home Newspaper, the 
NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS, CIRCULATION 
OVER 140,000 909% HOME 
DELIVERED 


Newark 
Evening News 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, . 
Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives. 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Les Angeles, San Francisco 
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36% 


The oil burner industry dur- 
ing 1928 enjoyed a 36% in- 
crease in sales over the year 
1927. Sales records available 
so far this year indicate an 
equal if not greater increase 
for 1929. 


Many manufacturers report 
that January and February 
sales of this year show an in- 
crease of from 60 to 400% 
over the corresponding months 
of last year. 


The month of May starts 
the heavy buying in this in- 
dustry. Your advertisement 
in the May issue will reach 
the men who will be respon- 
sible for the purchase of all 
the materials for this $150,- 
000,000 industry. 


The Department of Research 
and Selling Helps of Fuel 
Oil, is ever ready to serve 
you, to help you cultivate 
this market for your prod- 
ucts, and guide you in the 
buying habits of this industry. 


Write for a copy of the April 
issue of FUEL OIL—the 
Convention Number. It will 
give you a very good picture 
of the leading companies 
that are now selling to this 
comparatively new and 
rapidly growing industry. 


and Temperature Journal 
Devoted to Progressin the Use of Oil Fuels 
420 Madison Ave. 
New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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bring to light facts which often 
were not fully understood by the 
offending merchant. Still another 
activity is the supplying of mem- 
bers with salesmen, credit man- 
agers, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
silk buyers, models, shipping clerks, 
and so forth, without charge to 
either member or applicant, through 
an employment bureau. Further, 
all advertising and promotional 
schemes are passed on by head- 
quarters, to save individuals time, 
thought and money. 

“To cement the members of the 
association into a _ solid unit,” 
says Mr. Mosessohn, “we publish 
‘Dresses,’ which contains articles. 
photographs, sketches and news 
items of general trade informa- 
tion. We also have a certificate of 
membership for display in business 
offices, and in addition we urge the 
use of our associational emblem 
on letterheads, order blanks, state- 
ments and business cards, as well 
as in all display advertising. For 
those who wish to use them, we 
have at headquarters a small con- 
ference room and library, besides a 
large auditorium.” 


Got What They Wanted 


Honic-Coorer CoMPANY 
s ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We certainly want to thank you for 
your promptness in supplying us with 
the information regarding the advertis- 
ing of insurance in reply to our tele- 
gram of recent date. 

This is splendid service and it has 
been of great help to us and we = 
tainly want to express our full appr 
ciation for your kindness in respon ~~ 
so promptly and graciously. 

A. Peanson 


Los Angeles Manager. 


Department Stores to Combine 


eee & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, 
Y.; Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 


| and F. & R. Lazarus & Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, have formed 
separate age fh - companies to facilitate 
the merging the three institutions. 
It is planned to merge the three hold- 
ing companies into one eventually. 


A. H. Weck Leaves Edward 
Weck & Son 


Albert H. Weck has resigned as pres- 
ident and a director of Edward 
& Son, Inc., New York, manufacturer 
of cutlery. 
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WH RESULTS 

from the 
World’s largest NEGRO 
NEWSPAPER are positively 
amazing! 

—Because it is NATIONAL 
in scope. 

—Because its News, gathered 
from all over the country, 
is of particular interest to 
its readers. 

—Because it covers a market 
that is fertile and respon- 
sive. 

—Because its readers believe 
religiously in its editorial 
and advertising columns, 
and are guided by them. 

—Because it is more than 
twice as large as its nearest 
competitor and by far more 
important than any other. 




















ROBERT S. ABBOTT PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers 


Ww. 
Chicago 
608 S. Dearborn 
Harrison 8768 


Represented by 
B. ZIFF COMPANY 
New York 
8t. 551 Fifth Ave. 
Vanderbilt 0435 
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THIS GIRL 








THIS GIRL might be ad- 
vertising anything from 
lipsticks to locomotives. 
You can’t tell, just by 
looking at her. 


Most letterheads are like 
that. The change of a 
word or two would make 
them fit any business. 


MONROE LETTER- 
HEADS are different. 
They are designed to ex- 
ress the personality and 
Ritnese of the individ- 
uals and firms using them 
and they can em- 
ployed by nobody else. 


That’s why they help sell 
goods. 

Five minutes’ study of 
the Portfolio we'll be 
glad to send interested 
executives will show why 
people in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
and other large printing 
centers find it profitable 
to buy their letterheads 
from: 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1010 Green Ave. 167 N. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. | Akron, Ohio 
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New Accounts to Milwaukee 


Agency 

The Waukesha Mineral Water Com- 

y, Waukesha, Wis., and the Rundle 

anufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., porcelain bathroom equipment, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency. Magazines and newspapers will 
be used by the Waukesha company to 
advertise its Silver King Fizz and Silver 
King Ginger Ale. 


Devoe & Raynolds Reports Net 
Sales and Profits 


The Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
New York, reports net sales for the 
year ended ecember 31, 1928, of 
$15,101,300, compared with $13,474,250 
for 1927. Net profits for 1928, after 
charges and Federal taxes, were $1,079,- 
573, against $930,122 for 1927, while 
costs of sales, including depreciation 
and charges, was $13,743,100 in 1928, 
and $12,230,736 in 1927. 


Appoint Porter-Eastman-Byrne 


The Campbell Cereal Company, 
Northfield, inn., manufacturer of 
“*Malt-O-Meal,”’ and the National Pres- 
sure Cooker Company, Eau Claire, Wis., 
have appointed the Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac 
counts. Both accounts will be handled 
through this agency’s St. Paul office. 


Atlas Label Account to Stanley 


Pflaum Associates 

The Atlas Label Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of gumm labels and 
advertising stickers, has placed its ad- 
vertising- account with Stanley Pflaum 
Associates, advertising, of that city. 
Newspapers, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


S. R. Goff with Carroll 
Dean Murphy 


Seymour R. Goff, formerly conducting 
his own commercial art studio at Boston, 
has joined Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, as assistant 
art director. 


FE. B. Grauer Joins Weiss 
Agency 


Edwin B. Grauer, formerly with The 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, has joined the stafi 
of the Edward He Weiss Company, ad 
vertising agency of that city. 


Norris-Patterson, Ltd., Ap- 


points Western Manager 
E. H. Stutchbury has been appointed 
Western manager of Norris-Patterson. 
Ltd., Toronto advertising agency, wit!) 
offices at Edmonton, Alberta. 
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W. K. Cochrane Advertising Agency 


recemmenes 
sammoure enee 8 s08 


30 N. Dearsorn St 
cHIcaGco 


Deceaber 5, 1928 


Domestic Engineering Publications, 
1900 Preirie Avenue, 
Chicego, Illinois 


Attention: Kr, 0.?.Carson, Secretary 


Cent] emn: 


Mnelosed is our contract for 12 pages in 
Besting, Piping and Air Conditioning. 


Actually this contrect is mith « tritute to your 
organisation, and its prestige. This client usually refuses to go 
into any new publication until it has show just what it can do -- 
this is more or lesg of a policy which they have followed for a maber 
of ye rs. On top of that their schedule for next year in trade and 
architectural papers is being somewhat reduced. Several papers are 
deing @] iminated their list -~ and esting, Piping and Air Condi- 
tioning is the only one being added. 

The tribute comes in that they ere adding your new 
paper almost entirely on the basis of what you have already done ip the 
contracting field, ami hence om ace cunt of what they believe you- wil} 
accomplish with the new book. 

Personally I am sure that the new mblication is 
going to be everything you and we cxpect it to be. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Ria Leer 


Vice President 











CONFIDENCE SUCH AS THIS 
IS BORN ONLY OF SERVICE 


When such a departure as this is made by a leading 
advertiser from its life-long policy, then certainly the 
new paper for which the departure is made is building 
upon a reputation for service that assures its success. 


It calls for the building of a first 
issue which must be prophetic of 
the future, filled with vital infor- 
mation and indicative of the ser- 
vice the new paper will give. 


In May, the first issue of HEAT- 
ING, PIPING AND AIR CONDI- 
TIONING goes out to its readers. 
We venture the prediction that it 
will more than justify the splendid 
welcome that has already been 
given it by subscribers and adver- 
tisers, everywhere. 


HEATING, PIPING 
pounare and AIR CONDITIONING 
ENGINEERING 


PUBLICATION 1900 Prairie Ave. Chicago, III. 
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What Farmers Look for in 
Advertising 


\ Manufacturer of Fence Posts Finds They Are Interested in Profits— 
Even as Manufacturers Are 


As told to G. A. Nichols by 


L. H. Atkinson 


Sales Manager, Red Top Steel Post Company 


a anybody can show me how to 
make more money in arming, am 
willing to be told."—Extract from a 
etter written by an Iowa farmer to the 
Red Top Steel Post Company, Chicago. 
‘OME people—and advertisers 
J may be included in the list for 
all I know—seem to have the im- 
pression that the farmer cannot be 
told anything; that he is 


be expected to favor the posts 
made by the company which gave 
him the idea. 

Here is how we went about it 
to create this new market for 


és 
A program of balanced farming 
—meaning the diversification of 





particularly suspicious, and 
even a bit resentful, when the 
telling is done by somebody 
who wants to sell him some- 
thing. 

Judging by the reactions 
we have received to an ad- 
vertising program we are 
now carrying on in the farm 
press, having “Farming for 
Greater Profits” as its theme, 
we are prepared to say, with- 
out hesitation, that the exact 
opposite is the case. It is 
our belief that the reception 
the farmer gives to this class 
of advertising is determined 
almost entirely by the man- 
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ner in which it is presented, 
and the genuineness and 
utility of the help and coun- 
sel offered. 

The purpose of our present 
campaign is to influence far- 
mers to adopt certain profit- 
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able farm practices which 








will require the use of more 








fence. We do not make fence, 
but we do make the posts 
(nationally advertised under 
the trade-marked name of “Red 
Top”) which go with the fence. 
Consequently, if we can persuade 
the farmer that we know what we 
are talking about in showing him 
how more and better fences can 
actually increase his profits, he is 
going to use more fence as a mat- 
ter of course. If he does this he 
is going to require posts; and, 
other things being equal, he may 


How “Farming for Greater Profits” Is Featured 
in Red Top Farm-Paper Advertising 


crops and livestock and the rota- 
tion of both—has been and is ac- 
cepted as the wisest kind of pro- 
cedure for a farmer to follow. 
Fence has a decidedly intimate 
relationship to such diversification 
and rotation. We set about it 
seriously, therefore, to get ‘up an 
authoritative treatise on profitable 
farm practices which would show 
how essential fence is; our thought 
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Available April 15 
SALES PROMOTION 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Broad experience as sales 
promotion and advertising 
manager largest organization 
of its kind, selling in United 
States and Canada. Account 
executive with recognized 
agency. Newspaper execu- 
tive in metropolitan cities. 
Successful in nation-wide 
publicity campaigns. 

Young enough at forty to 
have tremendous enthusiasm 
but seasoned enough to be 
intensely practical. 


Address “Q,”” Box 24 
Printers’ Ink 











We create what we 
print and print what 
we create: principal- 
ly books & booklets to 
picture a business, a 
product or a service. 


CURRIER ¢» HARFORD 
| LTD - 460 W. 34th STREET, N.Y. 
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being, of course, that if this could 
be cleanly and provably promul- 
gated, the market for fence posts 
would be widened almost auto- 
matically. The superiority of this 
kind of market-building over the 
conventional practice of holding 
forth exclusively about the good- 
ness of the merchandise is obvious. 

What part can fence—and posts 
—have in making farming more 
nearly correct and correspondingly 
more profitable? 

It took us more than a year of 
good hard work to find, in all its 
ramifications, the correct answer to 
this question. Desiring to keep 
away from the theoretical side, we 
insisted on having actual and prac- 
tical experiences which had been 
proved and successfully used. With 
this end in view we sent out spe- 
cial investigators who interviewed 
farmers on their own farms lo- 
cated throughout the Central 
Western and Northwestern States. 

Our investigators spent days at 
agricultural colleges in search of 
practical information dealing with 
modern farm practices. They fol- 
lowed through and checked up on 
all this by going, in company with 
county agents and farm extension 
workers, onto farms where a pro- 
gram of balanced farming was in 
operation. Farm records were in- 
spected; theories were proved by 
those farmers who were outstand- 
ing in their communities because 
of their success. Thus, the pre- 
eminent importance of the fence 
in the balanced farming program 
was established, and the earning 
power of a fence definitely set 
down in facts and figures. 

All of these data were assembled 
in a book which we call “Farming 
for Greater Profits.” The volume 
sets forth, in an entirely non- 
technical and readable way, a suc- 
cession of profitable farm practices 
and the relationship of fence to 
the successful carrying out of 
those practices. We tried to 
make it altogether free from 
theory; the presentation is based 
upon facts which are a matter of 
record. This book is the basis of 
the market extension program 
which I have already referred to 
as being promptly accepted by 
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Youru has discovered many things. Youth 
has been on an expedition discovering things 
for the last five years, and today its reading is 
the greatest exponent of what it actually believes 
and lives. 





College Humor gives the latest, the smartest, and 
certainly the accepted viewpoints of America’s 
young men and women. Its stories are of the 
modern mind; its illustrations definitely the 
youthful examples of our own time. 


College men and women are leaders of influence. 
They set the pace, and then follow it. They are 
aware of themselves —and in turn no other 
magazine is so aware of them as College Humor. 


Have they discovered your product? (We can 
put it before them. ’ 


Cc. W. Faller, Adv. Mer. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


S. R. Kudner, Western Mgr. 
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farmers, thus widening the outlet 
for Red Top steel posts. 

What has fence got to do with 
balanced farming? 

To show this so that the mer- 
chandising angle shall be indirect 
—as it of necessity must be in ad- 
vertising of this kind—we begin 
by demonstrating the indis - 
bility of livestock in a Selene 
farming program. Then we set 
forth in considerable detail, reduc- 
ing scientific phraseology to simple 
English, seven major reasons why 
livestock are needed in a properly 
balanced -farming program. The 
farmers know, either from experi- 
ence or hearsay, that we are right 
when we lay down the premises 
that the intelligent use of livestock 
enables them to increase net in- 
come, return fertility to the soil, 
establish better credit, make the 
best use of legumes, market all 
growth on the farm, salvage all 
waste, and sell crops “on the hoof” 
at higher prices. 

But, to follow through on the 
livestock program properly, the 
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farmer is easily convinced that he 
must include crops which furnish 
a balanced ration for his animals 
—and which must be raised in a 
way that will maintain the fertility 
of his soil and give him at least 
one cash crop. 


Where Fence Comes In 


And here, leaving out much 
technical matter that is of interest 
mainly or wholly to farmers, is 
where fence comes in—where we 
can ease in, as it were, the. mer- 
chandising message which is at the 
bottom of the entire effort. We 
are able to show, in a convincing 
way, that with such a diversifica- 
tion of crops and livestock the bal- 
anced farm should be fenced and 
cross-fenced so as to give a field 
for each crop, in year-to-year ro- 
tation; and so that the stock, over 
a period of years, can aid in the 
harvesting of crops and roughage. 

Another highly profitable prac- 
tice which we were able to discover 
in our investigation, is that the per 
acre value of permanent pastures 











12,000 Inquiries 
from 3-inch Space 


If you want direct returns in the teacher 
and school market, you can get them 
brimming over in the teachers’ own state 
publications. 


One 3-inch piece of inquiry copy, on a 
test, recently pulled over 12,000 inquiries 
for a booklet within a month—on ONE 
insertion. These journals did the whole 
job—alone. 


With good copy and even the smallest of 
space, you can get profitable returns here. 
For the teachers read and study these 
journals from cover to cover. Over 576,000 
circulation, on one order and one billing. 
Write for analysis of circulation and rates. 











OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS, Inc. 
103 Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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Che 
Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Capital City Club members read The Atlanta 
Journal. 


One of the prominent clubs of America, the 
Capital City is the oldest social club in Atlanta. 
It has both a town and a country club house. 


Within its portals Capital City Club has enter- 
tained every President of the United States since 
1883 and about every other notable person who 
has visited Atlanta since the club was founded 
in that year. 


Caruso, Martinelli, Ponselle and other opera 
stars sang informally in its dining room and Otto 
Kahn talked there on the glories of music. 


Membership list of Capital City Club recently 
issued, names 971 resident members. 


An exact check of the membership shows that 
three members are absent in Europe or elsewhere 
on long visits. 


Of the remaining 968 resident members, every 
one of them, without a single exception, is on The 
Journal's paid subscription list or is quoted on 
his personally given authority as saying he buys: 
and reads The Journal regularly every day. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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can be increased from 30 to 50 
per cent with the aid of fences. 
This is done by dividing the pas- 
tures into two sections, pasturing 
one for a few weeks while the 
other is resting and then alternat- 
ing. If a pasture of twenty acres 
furnishes feed for ten steers dur- 
ing the summer, it will do the same 
for from thirteen to fifteen if the 
pasture is divided and each half 
used alternately. This means that 
three to five extra head are pas- 
tured at no additional cost ex- 
cept that of an _ inexpensive 
temporary dividing fence. 

And so it goes through a long 
series of operations in which we 
sum up the latest improved farm- 
ing practices and give the complete 
“how to” as to the best means of 
utilizing them. Among other 
things, we give an ideal farm lay- 
out which will suggest to the 
farmer means of increasing his in- 
come—showing him how and 
where to fence and cross-fence; 
suggesting profitable uses for tem- 
porary fences; giving the idea of 
reducing labor by having the live- 
stock do much of the harvesting ; 
demonstrating the saving that 
could be made in plowing and 
cultivating by having long narrow 
fields with fewer turns; picturing 
the thought of cutting lane space, 
of seeding legumes to the small 
grains and doing many other 
things that make for economical 
operation, power farming and in- 
creased yields. 

He is shown how to plan a pro- 
gressive fencing program, fencing 
forty, eighty or 160 rods this year, 
adding the right amount of tem- 
porary fencing from time to time 
if he needs it—and then fencing 
another like area next year. Thus 
his refencing program calls for no 
great outlay of money at any one 
time, and his new fencing, which 
pays for itself in from one to three 
years, is not to be regarded as an 
expense but as heading his list of 
profitable investments. 

With all the foregoing firmly 
established we then are in a posi- 
tion to speak specifically of the 
value of steel fence posts—their 
durability ; how they can be driven 
in by one-man power, thus sparing 
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a long 
list of 


DISTINGUISHED 


TENANTS 


The roster of 

the Borden Build- 

ing, New York City, 

is testimony of the high calibre 
service which its tenants re- 
ceive. Because in this build- 
ing are leaders in American 
Industry. Successful, distin- 
guished firms requiring the 
excellent service which owner- 
management assures. A few 
choice offices now available. 


7 


BORDEN BUILDING 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th St. 


BRADY & BOWMAN, Inc. 
Renting Agents 
360 Madison Avenue: 


New York 
Vanderbijt ey 
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Openings for 
2 
MEN 


This 4-A agency requires for its 
New York office— © 

1. Trade Investigator experienced 
in field research. Skillful in getting 
dealer facts. Resourceful in reach- 
ing consumer. Not afraid of house- 
to-house work if needed to round 
out data. Writing ability to report 
clearly. 

2. Space Buyer. More than a 
schedule-maker. Conscientious in 
directing checking and adjusting 
lineage differences with publica- 
tions. Experience on large proprie- 
tary account helpful. 

Real opportunities for young men 
prepared to step into jobs with 
futures. Replies held confidential. 

Address “D,” Box 173 
care’ of Printers’ Ink. 











A new name for an old 





organization of creative 
lithographers and color 
printers, with a large 
modern plant, doing 
Intaglio Offset, letter 
press and color process. 


TELEPHONE: rl BRYanr 7191-2 


HARFORD & HUDSON 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
460 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 
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the farmer from the laborious task 
of digging post holes, and hauling 
and lugging around and tamping 
in wooden posts; how they can be 
removed from temporary fences 
and not leave holes into which the 
stock may stumble. 

All of which leads me back to 
the thought which I advanced in 
the beginning, namely: the recep- 
tivity of farmers to help extended 
or offered through advertising. 

We are merchandising the book 
“Farming for Greater Profits” in 
a progressive series of full-page 
farm-paper advertisements. The 
advertisements say that the book 
sells for $1 but that there is a way 
for the farmer to get it free of 
charge. All he needs do is to go 
to his local Red Top dealer who 
is arranging for a limited number 
of copies to be sent with his com- 
pliments to farmers in his com- 
munity who are interested. 

The first advertisement barely 
had time to get into circulation be- 
fore we had in this office fifty or 
more letters from farmers enclos- 
ing $1 bills and requesting that we 
send them copies at once. Among 
the letters is the one from the 
Iowa farmer already quoted. 

The advertisement said nothing 
about asking us to send the copies. 
It was made plain that the local 
Red Top dealer was the distribu- 
tor. Our object in placing the $1 
price on the volume was merely to 
convey a psychological picture as 
to its value; we did not and do not 
want the dollars. All we are after 
is that this message shall get to 
the farmer under the right condi- 
tions and in a receptive mood. 

Our dealers tell us that this 
treatise upon balanced farming— 
with Red Top posts in the back- 
ground, of course—is creating 
enormous interest throughout the 
States wherein we have distribu- 
tion. We had to devote a long 
time and not a little money to its 
preparation, but the reception it 
has gained convinces us beyond all 
argument that the farmer is ready 
to be told, wants to be told and 
will give sympathetic attention to 
any advertiser who can present to 
him asensible and usable method 
of gaining his own “relief.” 
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The Montana Farmer 
First in Lineage Gain 


In 1928 The Montana Farmer enjoyed the largest gain in 
commercial advertising lineage of any farm paper in the 
United States, according to Advertising Record Company data. 


The Five Leaders 


PUBLICATION 
THE MONTANA FARMER . 
Kansas Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
The Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 


Why The Montana Farmer Leads 


Four years of continued crop and livestock prosperity. 


5,251 tractors were sold in Montana in 1928. 


1,687 combines were sold in Montana in 1928. (Authority: 
Montana Experiment Station.) 

Montana ranked first in increase in automobile sales to farmers 
in 1928. 

There are more automobiles per 100 families in rural Montana 
than in any other state. 

There are more automobiles owned per farm in Montana than 
in any other state. (Authority: Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce.) 


Business in other lines is correspondingly good. 


Your copy of The Montana Farmer 1929 Farm 
Market Survey will be mailed upon application. 


The Montana Farmer 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


Represented by Associated Farm Papers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 19 W. 44th St. 55 New Montgomery St. 
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An Open Letter 


to 


Agencies 
and 


Manufacturers 


There is so much work yet to be 
done in the matter of good selling 
that I am frankly asking for out- 
side help to place me where I am 
needed most. 


The job I can best fill is Territory 
yy for high-grade merchan- 
dise. 1 know my job and if neces- 
sary can bring a few thoroughly 
trained men with me. However, 
I am open to any sales work that 
involves the handling of men and 
fine merchandise, or equipment. 


I will guarantee an interesting 
fifteen-minute interview to any 
Key Man who recognizes the sin- 
cerity of this request. I am a 
Christian, age 34, and married to 
the right woman. Have been on 
present work for several years. 


Address “‘Z,’’ Box 171, 
Printers’ Ink 











Opportunity for 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 
PRINTING 
SALESMEN 


IF you know that you can in- 
crease your sales and earnings by 
working under the most ideal 
conditions. ... 
IF you want to capitalize your 
experience and knowledge in a 
big way.... 
This is Your Opportunity 
tosecure the support of a success- 
ful plan, art and copy service that 
is second to none.. .: plus a plant 
with anestablished reputation for 
work. 
Your letter of application will be 
held strictly confidential. 


ADDRESS PRINTERS’ INK 
Box R23 
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Commends Bank for Special 
Newspaper Edition Policy 


At the time of the opening of the 
new building of the Union Trust Com 
pany, Detroit, it is planned to mark the 
event with advertising that will appear 
as special editions in three Detroit news 
papers. The cost of these special edi 
tions, it is announced, will be paid en 
tirely by the Union Trust Company and 
its affiliated institutions. 

This announcement is made the sub- 
ject of a bulletin issued by the Associa 
tion of National Advertisers in which 
the Union Trust Company is com 
mended for the example it sets in the 
use of special editions. The more cus 
tomary procedure, to which the associa 
tion is opposed, is to make a drive to 
have part of the cost of special editions 
borne by money received from adver 
tisements solicited from those’ with 
whom the advertiser has placed or is 
placing business. 

The bulletin quotes a letter sent to 
contractors who participated in the con 
struction of the building. The letter, 
signed by Clinton F. Berry, vice-presi 
dent, reads as follows: 

“This letter is to inform you that the 
Union Trust Company and affiliated 
banks have arranged with the three De 
troit newspapers to carry a special sec 
tion in each newspaper featuring the 
new building at the time of the opening. 

“The cost of these editions will be 
paid entirely by the Union Trust Com- 
pany and affiliated institutions. News 
papers have been requested not to so- 
licit advertising in connection with 
these special issues. 

“You will also be interested in know 
ing that the Union Trust Company will 
carry a suitable advertisement featur 
ing the names of all contractors who 
have made possible the Union Trust 
Building. 

“There is no obligation on the part of 
any contractor to take space in any of 
these sections, and we are taking this 
means of advising you.” 


“Food Industries” Appoints 
E. A. Smith 


Food Industries, New York, has ap 
pointed Eugene A. Smith, formerly with 
Manufacturing Industries, of that city, 
as advertising representative in the 
Western district, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


S. G. Bart with Paramourt 
Advertising Service 


Stuart G. Bart, formerly with the 
Sullivan-Mitchell a, Agency, 
has joined the staff of the Paramount 
Advertising Service, New York, as sales 
manager and idea visualizer. 


Joins Sebastian and Staff 


Achille A. Haubner has joined Victor 
W. Sebastian and Staff, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, New York. 





Rockef 


(Conventions 


and Kxhibits 


ARE almost synonymous in many a sales 
manager’s mind. For he knows the su- 
perior appeal of the visual over the oral. 
If manufacturers of industrial supplies 
and equipment could exhibit at the 
“Triple Convention”’ of distributors and 
manufacturers in Atlantic City, May 7, 
8 and 9, they’d do it and count the cost 


i well spent. 
NDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR AND 
SALESMAN will offer such manufac- 


turers their only opportunity to ‘‘exhibit” 


at Atlantic City, through the special 
‘*Exhibit Section’’ to be printed in the 
May issue, 1600 extra copies of which will 
be placed in the delegates rooms at the 
convention and freely distributed at all 


meetings. 


Exceptionally low rates and other attrac- 
tive features make this the outstanding 
advertising value of the year. Details will 


prove very interesting. 
| Write Arch M. Morris, Business Manager. 


NDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR AND 
SALESMAN 


53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 280 Madison Ave., New York 
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‘ — reading 
of the news- 
and the papers will 
Future give the average 
reader the impression that most of 
the companies in the country are 
either merged or in process of 
merging. But there is a decidedly 
different side to the picture. One 
phase of it is covered by J. R. 
Monroe, president of the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, in 
the leading article in this issue. 
He points out that the president 
of any successful company who has 
not been approached several times 
during the year with the suggestion 
that he be merged by the invest- 
ment bankers, may consider that he 
has been sadly neglected. But to 
the suggestion that the independent 
manufacturer must ultimately be 
merged or be forced to the wall, 
this executive offers a strong re- 
buttal. He insists that it is al- 
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ways less difficult for an individual 
or an organization to fight its way 
up to the top than to stay at the 
top after leadership has been se- 
cured. He offers several other in- 
teresting reasons why he does not 
believe that the days of the inde- 
pendent manufacturer are num- 
bered. His words will be read 
with interest by manufacturers in 
many different lines who have 
wondered about the future. 

There are other signs to indicate 
that the tide is not all running one 
way. The recent announcement 
madé simultaneously by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company 
and the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany that they would hereafter op- 
erate as separate units was referred 
to by one writer as “the first of 
the great unscramblings.” 

There is a company in the house 
furnishings field which, during the 
last year, jumped first into one 
merger, then got out and went into 
another. Last reports are to the 
effect that it was considering get- 
ting out of the last merger and 
taking what is left of the original 
company back into the field of in- 
dependent operation. The actual 
facts about mergers seem to indi- 
cate that there are good mergers 
and logical ones, but that there 
are also others which are based on 
merchandising principles that do 
not go well together, or which are 
unworkable because of some other 
fundamental defect. 

Many operating economies have 
been effected by the right kind of 
mergers and there will be more of 
them. Many fat commissions have 
been made in some that are not 
so good and there is every indica- 
tion that there will be fewer of 
them in the future. Some that 
seemed logical at the start and 
were based upon apparently sound 
economics have not worked out 
successfully in practice, and it is 
a safe guess that others will be 
made in good faith which do not 
work out. 

In the meantime, the independent 
manufacturer has a free choice. 
He can join a merger when he is 
invited if it seems logical to him, 
and in many cases it is the logical 
thing for him to do. But, accord- 
ing to Mr. Monroe, and many other 
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business men, there is no reason 
why he should become panicky or 
frightened and believe that he has 
only the Hobson’s choice of join- 
ing a merger of which he does not 
entirely approve or being forced to 
the wall. The future of the dis- 
tribution merger appears to re- 
semble very closely the history of 
the big production mergers of the 
past, some of which were highly 
successful in operation and some 
which were not. 


A fiction story 
published in a re- 

Turn to cent issue of The 
Selling Saturday Evening 
Post contained the following frag- 
ment of conversation, put in the 
mouth of one of the characters: 
“T'll tell you something else,” 
said Dan, “that I’ve thought about 
for a long time. . . . Did you ever 
think that it doesn’t do the farmer 
any good to cry ‘Wolf’ all the 
time? Has the farmer ever put 
on a bluff, and smiled and looked 
wise, and enticed the seller into 
I He’s not that 


Farmers 


his band wagon? 
canny. Or else he has the old in- 
dustrial idea that hollering ‘Poor’ 
would get him some place. ¥ 

Out of the mouths of babes, so 
to speak! Here’s a rough jewel 
of wisdom that should be turned 
over to our business lapidaries for 
cutting and polishing. Hidden in 
its homely center is a gem of 
purest ray serene. 

But first let us make this fact 
clear. It is not so much the farmer 
who has been “hollering ‘poor’” as 
it is certain politicians and mis- 
guided friends of the farmers. 
Most farmers, Rng 2 yori during 
the last year, have had no reason 
to cry “wolf.” The astounding re- 

very of the farm equipment man- 
ufacturers, such as the International 
Harvester Company, proves this. 


Unfortunately, for years the 


farmer has been pictured as act- 
ing the part of deserving virtue 


much abused. Seemingly every- 
body has been doing his best to 
carry on the traditions that the one 
person of all others who was not 
and is not getting a square deal, 
and who is most deserving of it, 
was the farmer. Manufacturers, 
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jobbers, retailers and consumers 
have been guilty, some knowingly, 
others innocently, of fostering the 
idea that it’s really too bad about 
the farmer and something ought to 
be done about it. 

Nevertheless, the farmer has 
muddled along and managed to 
come out somewhere, and generally 
not so bad either. 

What many farmers need to do 
is to study selling and then put a 
little of what they learn into prac- 
tice. And the greatest service any- 
body can do is to tell them so. 
When these farmers hear it often 
enough, they will believe it and 
do something about it, and, when 
that time comes, the country as a 
whole will be better off and the 
farmer will earn the profit that be- 
longs to him. 


How Much Certain readers 
Science in of Printers’ INK, 


in commenting on 
Advertising? the article by a 


Chicago advertising agent appear- 
ing in our March 7 issue, under the 
heading, “Why 13 Pages of Adver- 
tising Are Not so Good as 26,” 
wonder whether the definition of 
advertising which it sets forth does 
not mean that, after all, it is some- 
thing very near an exact science. 

No; advertising is not a science. 
If it were, there no longer would 
be any doubts or fears about the 
future of any business; question 
marks would be eliminated. A 
piece of merchandise could be 
manufactured exactly fitting into a 
specified market, and then the pre- 
cise amount of advertising (and 
not a line more) could be em- 
ployed to sell it to the full list of 
prospects. Everybody with any- 
thing to sell could know to a nicety 
just how much pressure to put on 
so as to cause the customer to take 
the goods and get the customer's 
money in return. 

However, there is much to be 
said for the theory advanced bv 
this advertising agent (he is Paul 
E. Faust, treasurer of the Mitchell- 
Faust Advertising Company, Inc., 
a modest gentleman who preferred 
to write the article anonymously 
but who now consents to taking 
his candle out’ from under the 
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bushel) that advertising is power. 
It is power. It is the power that 
produces consumer acceptance, that 
educates people in the thousand 
things relating to merchandise, that 
opens the way for the actual sale— 
and sometimes makes the sale. 

And if advertising is power, it 
naturally follows that results from 
it may be expected in proportion to 
the quality and quantity of the 
power exerted. Mr. Faust has done 
advertising a service in showing 
that it is not the intangible some- 
thing or other that certain people 
imagine it to be—that, while not 
a science, it can be planned and 
executed scientifically. 


According to 
newspaper ac- 
counts, a merry 
Chain Store row developed 

Bill recently in the 
Ohio House of Representatives 
during a hearing held by the taxa- 
tion committee on an anti-chain 
store bill. The bill proposed to tax 
chain stores on the progressive 
plan—in other words, the more 
stores in any chain system, the 
larger the tax. 

That the bill should be the cen- 
ter of a furious debate is not 
startling news. It has always 
precipitated intense acrimony in 
the various State Legislatures into 
which it has been introduced. But 
what is decidedly unusual about the 
situation at the Ohio hearing is 
that the bill was bitterly opposed 
by many of the merchants’ associa- 
tions of Ohio. The representatives 
of these merchants, and some inde- 
pendent dealers themselves, got up 
and declared in no uncertain terms 
that independent merchants did not 
need the help of legislation to 
meet chain-store competition. 

This reminds us that out in 
Glendale, Arizona, the independent 
merchants recently took full-page 
space in the local newspapers to 
welcome a new Penney chain-store. 
And on the reverse side of that 
full-page was Penney’s advertise- 
ment announcing its new store and 
listing some special values. 

Of course it would scarcely be 
proper to point to these isolated 
incidents as indications of a defi- 


Independ- 
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nite change in the attitude of re- 
tailers toward the chains. It is 
only natural that independents 
should still look askance at chain 
competition. However, we do feei 
that the unreasoning fear with 
which independents usually view 
the advent of a new chain store is 
wearing off and in its place there 
is being substituted a feeling that 
perhaps there is room for both 
independent and chain. Surely that 
is a welcome change in front and 
one which bodes well for the fu- 
ture of the independent. 


A Great In the sudden 


death of Myron 
Ambassador 7 verrick, the 


United States lost a very great 
ambassador and France one of its 
best friends. Noted always for 
his tact throughout his long and 
successful business career and his 
eminent service in public life, it 
was nevertheless his splendid quali- 
ties of courage, sincerity and loy- 
alty which made him one of the 
greatest ambassadors this country 
has ever known. When the gov- 
ernment and the diplomatic corps 
moved out of Paris in the first 
year of the war he insisted on 
sticking to his post. That striking 
act first won the love of the French 
people; never afterward did they 
doubt his motives. 

Like his great predecessor, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, he embodied in his 
own personality all the best Ameri- 
can qualities and the very spirit 
of good-will. Also, like Franklin, 
he took to the difficult task of 
ambassador those qualities which 
had made him successful in busi- 
ness. He was noted for his ability 
to cut red tape. 

A man who was the architect 
of his own fortune, he had long 
been identified with the building 
up of the Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation. At the time of 
his death was honorary chairman 
of the board of that company. 

He died as he had often said he 
wanted to die, “With his boots on,” 
hard at work on the job he did so 
well, after having proved again 
that the best traditions of Ameri- 
can business produce men who are 
big in the finest sense of the word. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - —Merchandising (Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


Cuents 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 























Advertising Club News 


“Sponsor’s Club” to Send A. Y. 
A. M. Members to Berlin 


A group of New York advertising 
men, led by William H. Rankin, is 
forming a “Sponsor’s Club’? to send 
four members of the Association of 
Young Advertising Men, of that city, 
to the Berlin convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association this 
year. A similar club was organized in 
1925 at the time the International con- 
vention was held at London. 

The four members to make the trip 
will consist of two, who, in the opinion 
of the association, have done the best 
work for the association during the last 
year and two who bring in the most 
new members in a contest now being 
conducted. 

* * * 


Des Moines Club Resolves 
Against Fraudulent Advertising 


A resolution against fraudulent ad- 
vertising has been adopted by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Des Moines. The 
resolution, in part, requests the Inter- 
national Advertising Association to pro- 
vide for a thorough discussion of the 
closely related subjects, “Truth in Ad- 
vertising’” and “Advertising Advertis- 
ing” at the convention to be held at 
Chicago in May. 

The resolution was adopted after a 
survey made by the club in which it 
found that the public was discounting 
all advertising because of present ex- 
cessive claims. . 


Pacific Clubs to Hold District 
Advertising Exhibitions 


Five district advertising exhibitions 
will be held by the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association as a preli to 
the regional advertising exhibition 
which will be held in conjunction with 
the annual convention at kland from 
uate 16 to 20. These exhibitions will 

held during the week of May 12 to 
18 at Seattle and Spokane, Wash.; 
Portland, Oreg.. and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

At the same time, the week begin- 
ning May 12 will be called “Advertising 
Achievement Week.” All the clubs will 
be encouraged to put on programs which 
will make the public advertising-con- 
scious and show it what is being done 
in an advertising way. 

The winners of first and second places 
at the district exhibits will be eligible for 
entry in the regional exhibition. . 

The exhibits will be divided into thir- 
teen advertising classifications, as fol- 
lows: Product, retail, financial, com- 
munity, direct mail, street car, farm 
paper, outdoor, public utilities, as well 
as typography. window and store dis- 
play, dealer helps and Better Business 
Rureau accomplishments. These classi- 
fications were arran by a 
headed by Milton E. Wise, assisted by 
Tloyd Lomax. Richard Neustadt, W. R. 
Penny and J. H. Quire. 


The district exhibits and the terri- 
poate included will be divided as fo! 
ows: 

Seattle—Western Washington, British 
Columbia and Alaska. Lloyd Spencer, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, in charge. 

Spokane—Eastern Washington ani 
Northern Idaho. Raymond P. Kelley, 
Syverson-Kelley, Inc., Spokane, in charge. 

Portland—All of Oregon and South- 
ern Idaho. Grover A. Rebentisch, Port 
land, in_charge. 

San Francisco—Northern California 
and Territory of Hawaii. r Cer- 
man, Bank of Italy, San Francisco, in 
charge. 

Los Angeles—Southern California 
Howard S. McKay, Foster & Kleiser 
Company, Los Angeles, in charge. 

e rules of the exhibits include a 
summary of the campaign, what it a 
complished and the problems which it 
endeavored to solve. The closing date 
is set at May 6 for all copy. t the 
exhibition in Oakland a silver cup will 
he given for the winner in each classi 
fication. 

* * * 


Date Set for Eighth District 
Convention 


The eighth district of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association will hold 
its annual convention on board a steamer 
on Lake Superior from June 28 to 30 
The eighth district represents clubs in 
the States of Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Montana. * 

* 


Miss Dorothy Ray Leaves 
Advertising Commission 


Miss Dorothy Ray, recent! 
secretary of the Advertising 


assistant 
ommission 
of the International Advertising Asso 


ciation, New York, has resigned to join 
the merchandising staff of R. H. Macy 
& Company, Inc., of that city. 

e 3 4 


Aurora Club to Build Mode! 
House 
A model house is to be built by the 
Advertising Club of Aurora, IIl., to con 
tain products of interest to the resi 
dents of that city. The house will cost 
about $20,000 and will include all the 
modern developments which have been 
made for beme-Suading. 
* 


Col. Miller Made Manager of 
Chicago Convention 


Edward T. Miller, recently re 
for eleven — as 


Col. 
signed after servin 
secretary of the United Typothetae of 
America, has appointed manager 
of the American convention of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association, to 
be held at Chicago = May 14 to 16. 

* 


A series of lectures on ‘How to Sell” 
for Seattle business men is being spon- 
ores by the Advertising Club of Seattle, 

ash. 
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An Advertising Committee Gets 
Data on Inquiries 


PLUMBING AND HeatinG InpustRiEs 
Bureau 
Cuicaco, Mar. 20, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Thank you, indeed, for the generous 
and complete manner in which you 
handled my recent inquiry as to how 
national advertising inquiries are being 
allocated by trade associations among 
their members. 

Your letter, as well as the compre- 
hensive article which you published on 
the subject in Printers’ Inx, has been 
most helpful. I am turning this file 
of correspondence and this article over 
to our advertising committee and I am 
sure it will be favorably impressed. 

H. L. Woon, 
Advertising and Sales Development Div. 


Northwest Newspaper Cam- 
paign for Glass Jar Covers 


A newspaper advertising campaign 
throughout the Western States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
for Shurceal, a new product which is 
used to make air-tight seals for glass 
jars and bottles, will be started soon. 
Ek. W. Hyde, advertising, Portland, 
Oreg., will direct the campaign. 


Camco Appointments 


E. C. Learock, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Aerovance Utilities Corpo- 
ration, New York, and N. G. Rennicke, 
formerly vice-president of the Sefton 
National Fibre Can Company, of that 
city, have been appointed district sales 
managers at San Francisco and_ St. 
Louis, respectively, of the Consolidated 
Automatic Merchandising Corporation, 
New York. 


R. H. Quinn, Business Man- 
ager, Cincinnati “Post” 


Ralph H. Quinn, for the last five 
years business manager of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., News, appointed 
business manager of the Cincinnati Post. 
Previous to his Washington connection 
he served as advertising manager of the 
Post. 


Calmore Studio Merged with 
Cleveland Ad-Art Company 


The Calmore Studio, Inc., Cleveland, 
has been. merged with the Cleveland 
\d-Art Company, of that city. The 


new company will known as_ the 
Cleveland Ad-Art Company and will do 
advertising art work and photography. 


Advanced by Madison, Wis., 
“Capitol Times” 

H. A. Johnson, classified advertisin 
manager of the Madison, Wis., Capito 
Times, has been appointed national ad- 
vertising manager. 
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Secretary Lamont to Address 


Foreign Trade Convention 

Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, will make what is scheduled te 
be his first public address since assum- 
ing office whefi he speaks before the 
opening session of the Sixteenth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention on 
April 17. His subject is to be “World 
Trade, Today and Tomorrow.” The 
convention is to be held at Baltimore, 
from April 17 to 19. 

The convention program also includes 
the following: Lawrence A. Downs, 
president of the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem, who will speak on “World Trade 
Between the Americas’; Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, whose subject will be “The 
Railroads and Foreign Trade”; James 
A. Farrell, president of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, on “Foreign Trade Prog- 
ress”; and Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, 
Chilean Ambassador to the United 
States, who will speak on “Pan Amer- 
ican Arbitration.” The future of air 
transport for commerce will be the 
theme of an address at the closing ses- 
sion by John S. Hambleton, vice-pres- 
ident of the Pan-American Airways. 

Charles M. Schwab and Captain Rob- 
ert Dollar will informally address a 
get-together dinner to be held on the 
opening evening of the convention. 

Other speakers for the sessions in- 
clude Lynn Meekins, United States 
Commercial Attaché at Ottawa, on 
“Some Special Features of Trading with 
Canada”; M. J. Falkenburg, president 
of the Falkenburg Trading Company of 
Seattle, on “Progress in the Far East’’; 
Professor Grover G. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on “Euro- 

an Practice in Credit Insurance” and 
=. G. Simons, vice-president of The 
American Foreign Credit Corporation 
on “Installment Selling for Export.” 


Wisconsin Dairy Interests Plan 
Marketing Council 


Organization of a Wisconsin Dairy 
Council, to co-operate with the National 
Dairy Council in promotion of the use 
of milk and milk products, is being 
planned by a committee of dairy pro- 
ducers and distributors. Meetings have 
been held at Milwaukee under the chair- 
manship of A. J. Glover, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. The organization, when effected, 
will plan to raise a State-wide fund to 
encourage the use of dairy products 
through advertising and publicity, the 
money to be spent within the market 
districts where subscribed. 


To Direct Great Lakes 
Aircraft Sales 


Charles F. Van Sicklen has been 
elected vice-president and director of 
sales of the Great Lakes Aircraft Cor- 
poration, which was formed recently to 
take over the Glenn Martin properties, 
Cleveland. For many years he was an 
officer of the former Van Sicklen Com- 
pany, Elgin, Ill. ; 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OGGONE, chile! How come 

you is all growed up? Whar 
you git the idea you is all ready 
to put you daddy’s specs on—w’ar 
his big shoes—his long pants—and 
his coat? Why, chile, his hat alone 
would jus’ come down over you 
head and smother you most to 
deff. Bless you heart, honey, ain’t 
you way back in the family book, 
whar lil childen should be? Just 
cause you has a few picas to play 
wiff doan make you no grown-up. 
No, sah! Does you-all hav long 
articles like grown folks has? No, 
sah! You packs a lotta attention 
in just a short yowl, and gits it. 
Now you puts up another yowl 
and wants to be Big schulemaster. 
Gittin’ all puffy up and everything. 
Better hush, chile, you just ain’t 
out of yo spanking days yit. Fust 
thing you know you diapers gwine 
come down and yo will soon be all 
warm in one spot. Uh, huh; I 
sees it comin’ to you, if you doan 
git off that high stool an’ quit 
making all that squeal that yo is 
bigger’n yo brudders’n  sistern. 
Go ’long, chile, git into rompers 
for yo’ tell the worl’ you is grown 
up big. Doan you know ’at the 
baby ob the fambly is always the 
baby no matter how ole he gits? 
Got nuff trubble now with Modern 
Art ’thout fussing wid you. Ef 
you wan’ to know who is de Little 
Schoolmaster—yo’ is. 

ALFRED Wonror, 
Newark, N. J. 


One of the most successful space 
salesmen the Schoolmaster ever 
knew declares he often finds it of 
distinct advantage to appear 
“dumb” when in the presence of 
his customers and prospects. 

Some salesmen, as members of 
the Class well know, commit the 
grievous tactical error of appear- 
ing over-wise. They grasp a few 
of the high lights of the customer’s 
business and then proceed to in- 
struct him. This, naturally, does 
not set very well. 

But how far should the sales- 
man go with his modesty, with his 
assumption of dumbness? The 
Schoolmaster asks this question in 
recollection of a conversation he 
once had with a star salesman for 
a large engraving house. 

“Jack,” he remarked, “a person 
hearing you talk would be likely 
to put you down as a plain fool, 
whereas, you are one of the smart- 
est and best informed men I know. 
What is the idea, anyway?” 

“You compliment me,” Jack de- 
clared. “Now I know I am getting 
across. For years I have been de- 
liberately trying to create the im- 
pression that I know only a frac- 
tional part of what I actually do 
know—in other words, that I am a 
fool, as you so elegantly express 
it. A salesman who is thought to 
be a fool, but who isn’t one, has 
an enormous advantage over his 
prospect. He can maneuver things 
so that the prospect sells himself; 
and a man who is self-sold is sold 
indeed.” 

Members of the Class, without 
all speaking at once, will please 
give their opinions. 

* * * 


A manufacturer told the School- 
master last week that the greatest 
losses in industry are due not to 
the scrapping of old machinery but 
the refusal to scrap machinery or 
methods when better ways are dis- 
covered. There is too much talk, 
this man thinks, about the waste in 
obsolescence and too little about 
the waste which comes from re- 
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$13,837,500.2 
—The Annual Rotarian 
Haberdashery Bill! 


E can’t give you absolute figures representing 
the annual expenditure of the average Ro- 
tarian for haberdashery, but if we could they 
would probably go far beyond the following conserva- 


tive estimate: 

















$24.00 
6 suits underwear 9.00 


6 suits pajamas 1.50 9.00 
Se ME bb 560s peccsvcentésten 3 for 

10 neckties 

1 — . 

OS OS ea 

: p r gloves 


Its and suspenders............. 
24 pairs of sox 
3 eae of garters 
24 handkerchiefs 
1 umbrella or cane 
Jewelry (studs, buttons, etc.)..... 


$102.50 


Based on the above figures, haberdashery dealers re- 
ceive annually from the readers of The Rotarian, 
$13,837,500.00—an eminently worth-while market. 
You can reach it easily, at modest cost, for the benefit 
of yourselves and your dealers, through the pages of 
The Rotarian—available to you in two colors if you 
prefer, or four-color process covers, 
We shall be glad to give you 


detailed information if you 
will address an inquiry to 


ROTARIAN 


213 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


The Magazine of Service~ 


WELLS W. CONSTANTINE J. KE. EVANS & ASSOCIATES 
7 West Sixteenth Street Western Pacific Building 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Available 
SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


(Who also knows advertising) 


A young man with a ten 
year record of increasing 
sales at less cost, who knows 
modern merchandising 
methods and has proved his 
ability to apply them and 
get results, is looking for 
still greater opportunities. 


He has made a success as a 
salesman, as a writer, and 
as a Sales executive. He is 
energetic and aggressive, 
yet possessed with a pleas- 
ing sales personality. 


To a manufacturer who 
wants a man with these 
qualifications, this man is 
entirely willing that his re- 
muneration depend on def- 
inite results. He is avail- 
able to go anywhere with 
reasonable notice to present 
employer. Address “X,” Box 
170, Printers’ Ink, 231 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, II. 











LL LINE 
IN CHICAGO 


Does Anyone need 


a man who can— 
Visualize. 
Se 


Direct an Art Department 
: Service 





Clients— 

Direct a Photographic Studio 
—and— 

who Knows Advertising Service 
routine— 
has a working knowledge of mechani- 
cal production and typography. 
Address “T,”” Box 174, Printers’ Ink 
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fusing to observe trends closely 
enough. 

The recent annual report of the 
Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey offers an interesting 
example to prove this man’s con- 
tention. It applies particularly to 
methods. A few years ago when 
buses first made their appearance, 
revenues on the trolley cars oper- 
ated by the Public Service Com- 
pany took a decided drop. Stock- 
holders were worried, there were 
labor troubles and much excite- 
ment. But the company, instead 
of considering the new method of 
transportation as competitive and 
refusing to change its methods to 
meet the new competition, launched 
itself into the bus business. This 
year’s report shows that for the 
first time the revenue from buses 
exceeded that from trolley cars, 
although trolleys still carry the 
greater number of passengers. 

Here is a fine example of mod- 
ern management which jumped 
into the new method and made it a 
part of its own operation instead 
of fighting it. The same genera! 
principle applies to the action of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
other railroads in co-operating 
closely with air transportation 
companies. The manufacturer or 
the public utility which refuses to 
recognize new styles, new trends, 
new methods is the one which is in 
danger. While the adoption of a 
new method may mean a large loss 
at the start, if the change is based 
upon a real trend and not a pass- 
ing fancy, it will work out excel- 
lently in the long run as has been 
proved by the experience of the 
Public Service Corporation. 

*- * * 


There has never been envy on 
the part of the Schoolmaster to- 
ward those of his friends who are 
appointed to committee chairman- 
ships for conventions. One reason 
for this attitude is the special diffi- 
culty they have to meet in planning 
accommodations at luncheons or 
dinners held -in conjunction with 
the conventions. 

Sometimes three luncheons will 
be held simultaneously in order 
that delegates may meet for group 
discussion of particular problems. 
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Cp Soe 
TRUMAN 


A. 
DEWEESE 


OW9 


ORMERLY Vice-President in 
Charge of Advertising and 
Publicity for the Shredded Wheat 


Company. 


He joins the Presbrey organization, 
bringing to it additional experience 
and knowledge of unusual value to 


the manufacturers of food products. 


PRESBREY COMPANY 
Advertisin g 


247 Park Avenue - - New York 
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Sales Manager 


WANTED: An experienced 
sales manager capable of in- 
creasing sales on a well estab- 
lished, nationally advertised 
line of electrical household ap- 
pliances. Position requires 
wide merchandising knowledge 
of such products and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with impor- 
tant dealers, department stores 
and central stations through- 
out the United States. Address 
“W,” Box 27, Printers’ Ink. 

















Can your products 


be used as premiums? 


A successful premium Sales Manager 
is now in a position to take on represen- 
tation for one or two edditional s manu- 
Samaven we —_, volume premium 
ness. ow recting premium 
activities for several nationally known 


Correspondence is invieed | saly from 
are adapted to premium — 
CHARLES P. HOLLAND 
905 Woolworth Building, New York 
For over 20 years the largest mercantile 


and publishing houses usi — 
fadineee oe bees this office. 











WANTED 
First Class Representation 


in New York City for fine, long-estab- 
lished Lithographic Concern, manufactur- 
ing Display Containers, Foldi: Paper 
Boxes, ue, Package Inserts, Business 
Stationery and other advertising matter. 
An energetic salesman either experienced 
in this line or an advertising man who 
has contacts with Advertising Agencies 
and Advertisers. In our program of ex- 
pansion, there is a big opportunity for a 
real hustler now. Guaranteed remunera- 
tion. Write in full detail. 


Address ‘‘Y,’”’ Box 159, Printers’ Ink 





Lettering 
SHAYN 


Phone Wisconsin 0053 
276 WEST 43RD STREET 


JOHN J. 
AG York, 
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The chairman may have to guar- 
antee a certain attendance to the 
hotel management. If he is con- 
servative in his estimate, he wil! 
find himself being criticized by 
those who can’t find, or have to 
wait for, a seating. 

The Schoolmaster thinks there 
may be a helpful suggestion in the 
plan being followed by the Ameri- 
can Management Association. Its 
program helps to make the chair- 
man’s job easier by announcing 
that if reservations are made be- 
fore the day on which luncheons 
and dinners are to be held, tickets 
may be had for 50 cents less than 
the price to be charged on the fol- 
lowing day. 

* * * 

While there are many who be- 
lieve the special “week” is an out- 
worn device as a sales stimulator, 
there are others who continue to 
find it a most effective means of 
arousing interest and _ creating 
sales among retailers and consum- 
ers. The Schoolmaster is much in- 
verested to observe that even as 
indefatigable a merchandiser as the 
Campbell Soup Company is ad- 
vancing the idea of a “Campbell’s 
Soup Week” to its retailers as 
though it were something brand- 
new in retail selling. In its deal- 
ers’ magazine for April, the com- 
pany refers to a Campbell’s Soup 
Week as “still another forward 
step in modern merchandising.” 

“This thought is not theoretical,” 
says the company to its sales organ- 
ization. “Already nearly one hun- 
dred retailing associations and 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try have put on Campbell’s Soup 
Weeks which have proven their 
efficiency as sales builders, to the 
mutual benefit of all. 

“Write us and we will gladly 
furnish you with full data regard- 
ing a Campbell’s Soup Week for 
any retail outlet in which you may 
be interested.” 

No idea is outworn, as_ the 
Schoolmaster has often observed, 
so long as it works. Making a 
merchandising idea work is usually 
a matter of sales promotion and 
bringing it to the retailer each 
time as though it were something 
brand . new. 
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A, [£3 Scat 


New Sork Mice 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 


Lexington Avenue at 43rd Street 
+ 


UL, nder () Nanagement of 
RADCLIFFE ROMEYN 


GEARE, MARSTON G PILLING 
ADVERTISING 


> - @ 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Beautiful but Dumb 


In that not very elegant expression lies 
the essence of too many advertising 
fiascos. An attractive setting to 
capture the eye; but the story falls flat. 

Copy carries the burden. Primarily it 
makes or breaks advertising. It must be 
correct . . . distinctive . . . persuasive. 

To exploit the full possibilities of a 
story and to give it the distinction it 
merits, the service of a high grade copy- 
writer is available on a free lance basis. 
Address “A,” Box 161, Printers’ Ink 


Two Merchandising Men 


Wanted 

These men will work with a food prod- 
ucts company; largest of its kind; they 
will help merchandise a new product; 
they will help train salesmen; they must 
be energetic, intelligent and ‘able to get 
along with most people; grocery trade 
experience helpful, but not essential; op- 
portunity unlimited; salary moderate to 
start. Write us what you'd like to know 
if you were in our position. 

Address “C,” Box 172, Printers’ Ink. 

















Publicity and advertising specialist 


for organization engaged in the field 
al and commercial research. 























ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


Write MARION-KELLY CoO. 
Des Moines, Iowa, for 


unusual proposition 
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What a Change of Title 
Would Do 


Hipernta Bank & Trust Company 
New ORLeans 
as, dear Schoolmaster: 
or many years I have been a con- 
sistent and admiring member of your 
Class. 

Don’t you dare listen to that class 
mate from the village in Oregon who 
suggests that you should “grow up.’ 

he Little Schoolmaster has been a 
companionable and delightfully informa- 
tive teacher ever since I first made his 
acquaintance, and “Little” Schoolmaster 
he should remain so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

If he changes his title, he just will 
not be the refreshingly intimate pedagog 
with whom the members of his class 
have constantly enjoyed a most worth 
while comradeship. 

Frep Eviswortn, 
Vice-President. 


Another Question—Should the 
Classroom Move? 


NationaL GeoGRaPHic MaGaziINne 
Wasuincton, D. 
Dere Teecher: 

Let your good name alone, but please 
move your department to the front of 
the book. 

It is rather awkward reading Parint- 
ers’ Inx backwards—which, somehow, 
follows when one always starts in with 
your pages. 

How about a preferred position for 
your advertisers—i.e., ‘‘next to teach- 


ing matter?” 
_ G. W. Wuarton, 
Director of Advertising. 


Transferred to Dallas Office of 
Fairchild 


Benjamin J. Lasser, preety on the 
advertising staff of Women’s Wear 
Daily, New York, has been transferred 
to the Dallas, Texas, office of the Fair- 
child Publications. He will be in 
charge of the advertising of that terri- 
tory*for the Fairchild papers. 























Man to direct the work 


of floor space 




















PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. Patents secured in 
all countries. Call or send me a sketch 
of your invention. Satisfactory terms. 
FR Confidential advice, I'terature, 
Inventor’s Recording Blank. 


a H POLACHEK ‘“yconey 
P34 SH DOADWAY NSUL rm 


w YORK ENGINE EF 





“GIBBONS_ 


knows — 


CANAI JA 
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Again— 


new high-water marks 


Printers’ Ink Weekly Circulation Report 
CURRENT SIX MONTHS ONE YEAR 
WEEK AGO AGO 
Date of Issue... arch 21st, 1929 


Edition Ordered — 23,800 __ 
Actual Rum — 23,600 23,800 


New Subscriptions Received — 


Renewal Subscriptions Received ne 
(Prior to expiration 133 After expiration 36 ) 


Oe 
Net Paid Les —_._____ 


Total Paid-in-Ad Mail Subscripti 





Newsstands Sales - Ran 
(a) American News (net sales) —.._ 
(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) 

Bound Volume Sales_ pensipetvetinmaps 

Office Salee—Current — ——— 
OO 

Voucher Copies Mailed to 

Complimentary __ 


Samples 





4 


(a) Req tie 





(b) Unrequested — 


Duplicate Copies —————______ 
Employees and Sales Pr i _ 


P 





Total Number of Copies Printed Since January____ 


Average Edition from January to 


x Wop Vata rank sei Drange Patats 
Now 23,278 net paid 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTING—We have complete facilities 
for printing weekly and monthly pub- 
lications, catalogs, &c.; Excellent Ser- 
vice. Jersey Printing Co., 10 West 23rd 
St., Bayonne, J. 


Trade Assn, Management—An experi- 
enced Trade Association Executive with 
well equipped office and staff is in posi- 
tion to serve an association needing head- 
quarters in New York. Box 513, P. I. 


Publication for Sale 


Monthly trade magazine in non- nen com 
tive field. For interview and particulars, 
write to Box 529, Printers’ Ink. 


Good Opportunity—for high class artist 
to secure independent space at a reason- 
able rental in a building mostly occu- 
ied by good printers. Large volume of 
usiness may Me obtained in the build- 
ing. For full particulars write to Box 
536, Printers’ Ink. 


The Leading Trade Magazine in a field 
akin to automotive requires an experi- 
enced advertising representative in Chi- 
cago territory. Liberal commission and 
drawing account. Exceptional opportunity 
and generous cooperation. Send com- 
plete qualifications, photo, references. 
Box 530, Printers’ Ink 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR MONEYED MEN 


Write at once if genuinely interested in 
manufacturing, marketing or financing avy 
of these:—Patd. Woman's undergarment. 
Patd. Stocking runner mender needle. 
Printed games. Pretzel, pkg., plan. Ice 
cream pkg. New ideas tar camphor. Patd. 
Sandpaper. ne. new plan. Lawn 
Game. Typewr accessory. Patd. Paper 
blotter. BIMONS & DI CIO ADVG. 
AGCY., NORRISTOWN, PA. 



































HELP WANTED 


WANTED, by nationally known food 
packer experienced man to direct sales 
and advertising. State e perenne. age, 
and salary expected. rawer 1160, 
Columbus, Ga. 


ae a Representative has opening 
staff for young man with the 
right personality. Acquaintance among 
advertising agency men desirable but not 
necessary. Box 531, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted Advertising Mgr. — wondertul 
opportunity for experienced advertising 
sales manager with some capital to in- 
vest in an established monthly trade 
journal in unlimited field. Write for 
penis to Box 528, Printers’ Ink. 


erous National Automotive Trade 
Publ cation—with representatives estab- 
lished and making money, has open terri- 
ean in Boston, hiladelphia, leveland, 

the west coast for men, preferably 
already handling non-competitive publica- 
tions. Box 519, Printers’ Ink. 














Wanted—A growing art service in the 
Middle West wants an artist with ex- 
perience and ability to handle figure and 
design. Must be able to work in pen and 
ink-wash or color. Good salary for the 
right man. Don’t apply —e Bay can 
produce the goods. Box 31 516 








Advertising Writer—publicity cS sales 
»romotion material of a technical nature 
y large industrial company. Magazine 
make-up and general advertising depart 
ment experience advantageous but not es- 
sential. In replying, please state ae 
ence and salary expected. Box 518, P. 


SALESMEN—On specialty printing, cut 
out advertising novelties, window dis- 
plays, visualizer, swatch cards, etc. Pro- 
spect of an interest in a nationally known 
concern, for a high class ‘“‘go-getter.” 
Acme Advertising & Printing Co. 
64 East Eighth Street, New York City 


ADVERTISING MEN in various locali- 
ties as advertising solicitors for new 
annual publication with four million cir 
culation. This a big deal commission 
basis and easily earned. Publishers 
representatives preferred. Communicate 
Fort Wayne Printing Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


SALESMEN 
with experience in selling advertising. 
We manufacture a complete line of pho 
tographic specialties, window and counts: 
displays, post-cards, salesmen’s portfolios 
etc. Can be handled as an exclusive 
or side-line. Commission basis. Th: 
Garraway Company, Rutherford, N. J. 
ARTISTS 
ILLUSTRATOR: experienced in line, 
dry brush and color 
LAYOUT ARTIST: with knowledge of 
advertising. 
Permanent positions for first class men. 
The Consolidated Artists Co., 81 Dut 
tenhofer Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


DIRECT MAIL—Man who can analyze 
a proposition and build a result-produc 
ing direct mail campaign. Should be 
enough of an artist to be able to make 
interesting visuals, and possess enough 
sales personality to contact with clients 
and prospective clients when necessary. 
Give essentials of your past Sr 
and income expectations. Box 52 


TECHNICAL COPY WRITER a as- 
sistant to head of department wanted by 
large, growing manufacturer of power- 
pont equipment located 90 miles — 
—. Bo City. Must be a GRADUA 

» preferably mechanical Nit 
at ge three or four years technical ad- 
vertising experience. Immediate sala-y 
comememeares with qucliecatene EX- 
CEPTION. OPPORTUNITY FOR 
GHOWTH. Our staff knows of this a‘- 
vertisement. Give full particulars includ- 
ing technical training, advertising ex- 
perience, age and salary expected. New 
York or Philadelphia interviews can be 
arranged for. Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITION OPEN for sketch artist to 
take charge of designing department of 
litho concern in New England city. 
One with ability to sketch suitable for 
reproduction by photo litho process, also 
apable of making wash or pen drawings 
f buildings and bird’s-eye views for 
stationery designs, This is a favorable 
ypening for one with necessary qualifi- 
ations. Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Toastmaster — published quarterly 
for public speakers requiring humorous 
material; $1 r year, 30 cents a copy. 
No’s 1, 2 and 3 now ready. For $1.50 
will send first three issues and a fu'l 
year beginning with No. 4. Moneyback 
guarantee. 323 North Citrus Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

New York Newspaper Editor-Writer, 
fifteen years’ experience, desires to pre- 
pare articles regularly for trade publica- 
tions, house organs and the like. Box 
520, Printers’ Ink. 

Copy Writer and Assistant Manager, 
eight years’ experience, particularly in 
direct mail, also trade papers, etc., seeks 
advertising department connection. Box 
521, Printers’ Ink. 

Advertising Manager’s Secretary wants 
new job. Familiar advertising, publishing 
routine, production, copy, sales correspon- 
dence, service, re-writing. me experi- 
ence; good references. Box 535, P. I. 
Bookkeeper—now available possesses in- 
telligence and initiative—handles a com- 
plete set of double entry books, thoroughly 
experienced and familiar with general 
ofice routine. Box 526, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN 


Now production manager in small agency, 
desires change affording greater oppor- 
tunities. Box 524, Printers’ Ink. 
EXECUTIVE—Sales Assistant or Sales 
Manager, 38 years, married, aggressive. 
organize sales force, 11 years successful 
record with leading publishing concerns. 
Highest references. Available imme- 
diately. Box 510, Equity, 100 West 
42nd St., N. Y. 

Assistant Advertising Manacer — for 
Chicago firm desires new connection. Ex- 
perience covers direct-mail advertising, 
general publicity, editorial writing, copy 
writing, preparation of catalogues and 
other printed matter. College graduate, 
age 26. Can be available April 15. Box 
533, Printers’ Ink. Chicago Office. 


Mail Order—Direct Mail 


For 3% years I was Assistant to Direct 
Mail Subscription Manager of large New 
York publisher. For the last 2 years I 
have been Direct Mail Advertising Man- 
ager of the largest correspondence schoo! 
of its kind. Change of policy makes me 
available April 15. Have sold by direct 
mail, magazine subscriptions, books and 
correspondence courses. Have written 
and planned complete campaigns designed 
to secure agents for shirts, lingerie, and 
cosmetics. Have also had experience sell- 
ing advertising space. Age 24, married 
and seek real opportunity. Box 511, P. I. 
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JUNIOR EXECUTIVE—=25, college grad- 
uate, Two years’ advertising and selling 
experience. Desires position as assistant 
to sales or advertising manager. Box 
525, Printers’ Ink. 


I Have Excellent Contacts and 

Sales Ability—to offer a small 

recognized advertising agency. 
Box 523, Printers’ Ink 


Publishers’ Representative—now avail- 
able for the New England States. Ad- 
vertising man, 33 years old with 12 
years’ experience in territory on both 
trade and national publications and direct- 
mail advertising. Box 515, P. I. 
Advertising Production Man—Knows 
house-organ writing, every phase of lay- 
out, printing, photo-engraving, etc. Ex- 
perienced; proved record. Not a beginner. 
Salary, $5,200. Full details by letter or 
interview. Box 514, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Man or Sales Managers 
Assistant—10 years’ experience in the 
Wholesale Paper Business, (selling and 
buying.) Also sold Printing and Lithog- 
raphy. Can furnish best of references. 
30 years old, married. Box 522, P. I. 
SALES PROMOTION SPECIALIST— 
Fifteen years’ selling and advertising ex- 
perience qualifies me to create a profit- 
able new sales promotion department or 
to revitalize an old one. Now employed. 
Salary, $7,000. Box 517, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER AND 

SKETCH ARTIST 
National — Mail Order — Direct Mail 
N. Y. prominent 4A agency experience; 
exceptionally high quality ability avail- 
able position or free lance. Box 532, P. I. 
YOUNG MAN —29, six years’ sales and 
sales correspondence experience—includ- 
ing two years direct by mail; special 
training in advertising. Now employed 
but seeking greater responsibilities. 
Wants position as assistant sales, sales 
promotion, or assistant advertising man- 
ager in Chicago. Box 534, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


An Energetic, Well-Qualified Young 
Man, 35, married, desires position with 
reputable firm in capacity as district 
manager or assistant. 

Past ten years in food specialty field 
in modest executive sales capacities cov- 
ering the grocer trade throughout south 
and southwest. No objection to other 
class trade or territories. A connection 
will suffice for further comments on 
capabilities. Services available immedi- 
ately. Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 


With fine record for building territory 
for nationally known mill product now is 
available through plant merger. Achieved 
unusual sales volume by building up the 
two largest distributing accounts in United 
States whose yearly sales ran into several 
hundred thousand dollars. Middle West 
and Eastern territory experience. Thor- 
ougly familiar with retail and jobbing 
distributing methods and know how to 
train their salesmen. Territorial repre- 
sentation or assistant es manager’s 
position preferred but will take any 
sound selling proposition with an opportu- 
nity. Box 537, Printers’ Ink, 
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Why Some of Us Want to Stay Unmerged 
J. R. Monroe, President, Monroe Calculating Machine Co 
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Wa ter Hovrnc, Executive Vice-President, R. H. Macy & Co 


Modernistic Modes in Montana 
K. J. Kastner, Advertising Manager, The Billings, Mont., “Gazette”.... 


Making the Association Work for the Industry 
Davip N. Mosessonn, Exec. Chairman, Associated Dress Industries 


What Farmers Look for in Advertising 
L. H. Arxrnson, Sales Manager, Red Top Steel Post Company 


Mergers and the Future— Farmers Turn to Selling How Much 
Science in Advertising? — Independents Fight Chain Store Bill—A 
Great Ambassador. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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A Pocket Picture 


Show Wherever 


Your Salesmen Go 


Give them the help of lighted pictures to show sales points and 
get the orders. 


Outstanding sales organizations are finding that the Jam Hand 
Pocket Explainer with the right kind of pictures—lighted still 
pictures that change—make it easy to take your ideas into 
stores, offices and homes and present them clearly with every 
sales point covered. 


Salesmen welcome this help. Sales executives find it gives con- 
trol of every interview and lands orders. 


This method of selling was originated by Jam Handy Picture 
Service, an organization with a national set-up for handling all 
the steps necessary to put your ideas across plainly. 


We'd like to show you all about it. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building— Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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Of the National food adver- 
tisets who used 5,000 or more 
lines in any Chicago paper in 
1928, the following leaders in- 
vested more money in the 
Tribune than in any other 


Chicago newspaper. 


B. T. Babbitt Chas. E. Hires Co. 
Blue Valley Creamery Co. John F. Jelke Co. 
Borden Farm Products Co. Kaffee Hag Corp. 
California Fruit Growers Kellogg Co. 


Calumet Baking Powder Manitou Pale Dry Ginger 
Co. Champagne 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale Mickleberry Food Prod- 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. ucts Co, 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Pabst Corp. 
(Super Suds) Postum Co., Inc. 


Continental Baking Co. Quaker Oats Co. 


Corn. Products Refining Roman Meal Co. 
Co. Roberts & Oake 


Florida Citrus Growers Shredded Wheat Co. 
Grein & Pahls Steele-Wedeles Co. 
Harrison Orange Huts Swift & Co. 

H. J. Heinz &.Co: Vegetized Products Co. 
Hinckley & Schrnitt Thos: J. Webb 


Chicugo Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





